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FAST FRIENDS. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of the “ Yack Hazard" Stories. 


CHAPTER I. 
A YOUNG CONTRIBUTOR. 


VERY early one spring morning, not quite thirty 
years ago, a tall boy, with arms almost too long for 
his coat-sleeves, sat eating a hasty breakfast in a 
farm-house of Western New York. His hair was 
freshly combed, his shirt-collar clean, his fair face 
smoothly shaved (or perhaps the beard was yet 
to grow), and he appeared dressed for a journey. 

By the table, leaning her elbow upon it, sat a young 
girl, who did not eat, but watched him wistfully. 

‘‘George,” said she, with a tremulous smile, 
‘you ‘ll forget me as soon as you are gone.” 

George looked up, over his plate of fried potatoes, 
and saw her eyes—a bright blue, and smiling still 
—grow very misty indeed, and suddenly let fall a 
shining drop or two, like rain in sunshine. She 
caught up her apron, dashed away the tears with a 
laugh (she must either laugh or cry, and laughing 
was so much more sensible), and said, ‘I know 
you will, George! ” 

‘Don’t think that, Vinnie?” said George, earn- 
estly. ‘You are the only person or thing on this 
old place that I don’t wish to forget.” 

“Tam sorry you feel so, George!” 

“I can’t help it. I’ve nothing against ¢hem,— 
only they don’t understand me. Nobody under- 
stands me, or knows anything of what I think or 
feel.” 

“Don’t I—a little?” smiled Vinnie. 

“You, more than anybody else. And, Vinnie!” 
exclaimed George, ‘‘I do hate to leave you here !” 

He gazed at her, thinking how good, how beauti- 
fulshe was. On the table there was a candle still 
burning with a pale flame. Just then a broad- 
chested, half-dressed farmer came in from another 
room, yawning, and buttoning his suspenders, saw 
the candle, and put it out. 

“Need n’t bum candles by daylight, ” he said, 
pinching the wick and then wiping his fingers on 
his uncombed hair. 

George watched the broad back with the suspend- 
ers, knit of yellow yarn, crossed over a blue flannel 
shirt, going out at the back door, and looked grimly 
Sarcastic. ‘ 

‘That's his way; he don’t mean anything; he’s 
_ good-hearted behind it all,” Vinnie explained. 

“Eat a doughnut.” 

George declined the doughnut, and sat back in 
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his chair. ‘‘I can’t help laughing! Nine years 
I’ve lived with him,—my uncle, my mother’s only 
brother ;—he sees me ready for a journey, my trunk 
packed ; and nobody knows, not even myself, just 
where I am going, or how I am going to live; and 
his first words are, ‘Need n’t burn candles by day- 
light.’ Candles!” repeated George, contempt- 
uously. | 

The uncle walked a little way from the back 
door, stopped, hesitated, and then walked back 
again. A trunk was there, loaded up on an old 
wheelbarrow. 

‘‘Ye might have had the horse and wagon, 
George, to take your trunk down,” he said. 

‘““Uncle Presbit,’”’ George answered, with a full 
heart, ‘‘I’m obliged to you; but you did n’t say so 
last night, when I spoke about it.” 

That was too true. Uncle Presbit gazed rather 
uneasily at the trunk for a moment, then slowly re- 
volved on his axis, and the yellow X on i blue 
back moved off again. 

‘‘T wish you would take my money!” Vinnie 


then said in a low tone of entreaty. ‘‘ You wil 
need it, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘T hope not,” replied George. ‘‘I’ve enough 
to take me to Albany or New York, and keep me 
there a few days. I shall find something to do. I 
sha’ n’t starve. Never fear.” 
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‘‘But promise you ’ll write to me for my money, 
if you need it. You know you will be welcome to 
it,—more than welcome, George! ” 

At that moment the uncle reappeared at the door. 
He was a plain, coarse man, with a rather hard but 
honest face, and he looked not unkindly on George. 

‘‘When ye spoke last night,” he said, ‘‘ I hoped 
ye’d reconsider. ’T ain’t too late to change yer 
mind now, ye know. Hadn't ye better stay? 
Bird in the hand’s wuth two in the bush. It’sa 
dreffle onsartin thing, this goin’ off to a city where 
nobody knows ye nor cares for ye, to seek yer 
fortin.” 

‘“‘Tt’s uncertain, I know,” replied George, with 
a resolute air; ‘‘ but I’ve made up my mind.” 

‘‘ Wal! boys know more ’n their elders nowdays.” 
And once more the uncle walked heavily and 
thoughtfully away, scratching his rough head. 

‘* George,” whispered Vinnie, ‘‘ if you print any- 
thing in the city papers, be sure to send me a copy.” 

‘* Of course,”—blushing and stammering a little, 
—‘‘if I do.” 

She had touched a sensitive chord in the boy’s 
heart, which thrilled with I know not what secret 
aspirations. For George was a poet,—or dreamed 
he was. In the heart of that farm-bred, verdant 
youth lurked a romantic hope, shy as any delicate 
wild flower shrinking from the glare of day under 
the shade of some secluded rock. He would hardly 
have owned, even to himself, that it was there. To 
be a poet—to write what the world would delight 
to read—to become famous, like Byron, Burns, or 
Scott, whom he so passionately admired—O no! 
he would have declared, he was not so foolish as to 
indulge that daring thought. 

And yet he had tried his powers. He had com- 
posed a great many rhymes while following the 
plough or hocipg his uncle’s corn, and had written 
a few prose sketches. Some of these things had 
got into print, and given hima good deal of reputa- 
tion as a ‘‘ young contributor” to the county news- 
paper. The editor had more than once called at- 
tention to the ‘‘ new poem by our promising young 
author, G. G.” (for George Greenwood favored the 
public with his initials only), comparing him with 
Pope in his early years, or with Chatterton, ‘‘ the 
marvelous boy.” George was rather ashamed of 
these compliments, which he greatly feared laid 
him open to ridicule. He suspected, moreover, 
perhaps justly, that they were intended as a sort of 
compensation for his articles; for he got no other 
pay. Besides, he had a painful consciousness that 
the ‘‘ Vanguard of Freedom” was not literature, 
and that its columns were not the place where lau- 
rels were to be won. 

His friends and mates, for the most part, took no 
interest in his verses. Some accused him of ‘‘copy- 
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ing out of Lord Byron.” Two or three only—in- 
cluding Vinnie—believed in him. His Uncle Pres- 
bit owned that ‘‘the boy had a knack at rhymin’,” 
and was rather proud of it;—no one of his blood 
had ever before written anything which an editor 
had thought ‘‘wuth printin’ in a paper.” But 
though he did not object toa little of such nonsense 
now and then, hard work on the farm was the busi- 
ness of life with him, and he meant it should be so 
with his nephew, as long as they lived together. 
And hard enough he made it—hard, dry and pro- 
saic—to George, with his sensitive nature and po- 
etic dreams. And so it happened that George’s 
trunk was out there on the wheelbarrow, packed 
with all his earthly possessions (including a thick 
roll of manuscripts), and that he was eating in haste 
the breakfast which Vinnie had got for him, early 
that spring morning. 

‘‘IT was agoin’ to say,” remarked Uncle Presbit, 
again coming back to the door, ‘‘I don’t mind 
payin’ ye wages, if ye stay an’ work for me this 
season.” 

‘Thank you for the offer,—though it comes © 
rather late!” said George, gloomily. ‘‘ Good by, 
Aunt Presbit; you’re just in tiine to see me off.” 

The aunt came in,’with pins in her mouth, ar- 
ranging her dress. 

‘*Goin’? Have ye had a good breakfast ?” she 
said, speaking out of the corner of her mouth that 
was free from pins. 

‘‘ Yes, thanks to Vinnie,” said George, risen, and 
ready to start. 

‘‘ That means, nothanks tome. Wal, George!” 
—the pins were out of the mouth, which smiled in 
a large, coarse, good-natured way,—‘‘I mean bet- 
ter by ye’n ye think; the trouble is, ye 've got too 
fine notions for plain folks like us. All is, if ye git 
into trouble, jest come back here; then mabby 
ye’ll find who yer re’l friends be.” 

George was touched by this, and there was a tear 
in his eye as he shook her hand at parting. 

‘But law!” she added, with broad irony, ‘“‘if 
ever ye docome back, I s’pose ye’ll be a rich man, 
and too proud to speak to poor folks! Why don't 
ye kiss him, Vinnie? Needn’t mind me!” 

‘‘She is going over to the bridge with me.” 
And George took up the handles of the wheelbarrow 
on which his trunk was placed. 

Uncle Presbit, who had walked to and fro halfa 
dozen times since he last appeared at the door, 
now came back and spoke what was on his mind. 

‘‘ George,”—a cough,— ‘‘I s’pose,” — another 
cough,— Uncle Presbit pulled off his old farm hat 
with one hand, and scratched his head with the 
other,—‘‘ no doubt ye think I might’a’ gin ye some 
money —” 

“Uncle Presbit,” said George, putting down the 
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wheelbarrow, ‘‘if the work I’ve done for you the 
past nine years has paid for my board and clothes 
and schooling,” —his voice trembled a little, —‘‘1’m 
glad—and 1’m satisfied. If you had offered me 
money, I—I ”—chokingly—‘‘ should have taken it 
as a kindness; but I haven’t expected it, and I 
don’t know that I have deserved it.” 

Uncle Presbit had put his hand into his pocket, 
but he now took it out again, and appeared greatly 
relieved. 

‘‘Wal! Id’ n’ know, George! I’ve meant to 
do nght by ye. An’I wish ye well, I shall allers 
wish ye well, George. Good by.” 

“Good by,” said George. He repressed a bitter 
sob; and, with his hat pulled over his eyes, taking 
up the barrow again, he wheeled it away, while 
Vinnie walked sadly by his side. 


CHAPTER II. 
TAKING THE PACKET BOAT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the distasteful life he had 
led at his uncle’s, George did not leave the old 
place without some parting sighs. Strangely min- 
gled with his hatred of such disagreeable work as 
forking manure and picking up stones, and of his 
uncle’s sordid ways, remained a genuine love of 
nature, and attachment to many a favorite spot. 
How could he forget the orchard, so pleasant in 
summer weather; the great woods where he had 
roamed and dreamed; the swallow-haunted and 
hay-scented barn; the door-yard, where on Sunday 
afternoons he had lain upon the grass and gazed up 
into the sky, with thoughts of time, and space, and 
God; and all the private paths and nooks which 
Vinnie and he had known together. 

“I take back what I said about wishing to forget 
everybody and everything but you, Vinnie!” he 
said, setting down his load at a little distance from 
the house, and looking back. ‘‘ Shall I ever see 
again that old roof—those trees—this road I have 
traveled so many times with you on our way to 
school? ”’ 

‘‘I hope so, George!” said Vinnie, fervently. 

‘‘Where shall I be a year from now ?—three— 
five—ten years?” he continued, as if speaking 
aloud the thoughts which had been haunting him. 
‘“*I wonder if this is n’t all a dream, Vinnie!” 

‘‘Y should think the wheelbarrow would seem 
real enough to you,” she said with a tearful smile, 
as he took up his load again. 

‘“Yes! and isn’t this a rather ridiculous way of 
leaving home?” George blushed as he thought 
how it would sound, in the fine Byronic ‘‘ Fare- 
well” he was composing, or in the biography which 
might some day be written: ‘‘On that occasion he 
conveyed his own luggage to the boat, using for 
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the purpose an ancient wheelbarrow belonging to 
his uncle.” It was long before George got that 
little streak of romantic vanity rubbed out of him 
by rude contact with the world. 

The road soon brought them to the bridge; and 
under the bridge flowed (for there was always a 
sluggish current) the waters of the canal, on which 
he was to embark. He saw the rising sun under 
the bridge, as he set down the wheelbarrow by the 
tow-path, and removed the trunk. Vinnie was to 
take the ‘little vehicle” (so it was called in the 
‘‘ Farewell”) back with her, after they had parted. 

‘“‘T’ve jumped off from that bridge, on to the 
boats passing under, more times than I ever shall 
again, Vinnie!’ He remembered the way in 
which the little sum of money in his pocket had 
been earned, and wondered how that would read 
in his biography: ‘‘ He had diligently picked up a 
few pennies at odd spells, by gathering in his 
uncle’s orchard such fruits as it chanced to afford, 
and selling them on the canal-boats, upon which 
he stepped from a convenient bridge.” Such 
things would dart through the lad’s too active 
brain even at that moment of parting. 

They sat down, she on the trunk and he on the 
wheelbarrow, and talked a little; though their 
hearts were so full, neither had much to say. 
George cast anxious glances up the canal; sud- 
denly he exclaimed, in a quick voice, ‘‘ There’s 
the packet!” and clasped her hand. It was the 
boat that was to bear him away. The foremost of 
the three heavily trotting horses, and the head of 
the driver riding the last, appeared around the 
bend; then came the long, curving tow-line, and 
the trim, narrow prow cutting the water. George, 
who had many times leaped upon the same boat 
at that place, with his little basket of apples (it was 
only upon the line-boats that he stepped from the 
bridge), sprang up and gave a signal. The driver 
—who knew him, and remembered many a fine 
pippin, handed up to him as he rode past, with 
the request, ‘‘Drive slow! ”—slackened speed, 
letting the tow-line dip and trail in the water. 
The steersman, who also knew George, saw the 
signal and the trunk, and headed the packet for 
the tow-path. As it was ‘‘laying-up” for him, 
George hastily bid Vinnie good-bye; then, as the 
stern swung in and rubbed gratingly against the 
bank, he caught up his trunk, threw it aboard, and 
then leaped after it. The stern swung off again, 
the driver cracked his whip, the dripping line 
straightened, and a swiftly widening space of dingy 
water separated George standing in the stern from 
Vinnie on the shore. 

There was something romantic, after all, in his 
departure, sailing into the sunrise, which dazzied 
her as she gazed after him under her uplifted arm, 
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He stood proudly erect, waving his, hat towards 
her; she fluttered her handkerchief; then another 


bend shut him out from her view. 

Poor Vinnie, standing alone on the tow-path, 
with the empty wheelbarrow, continued to gaze 
after him long after he was out of sight. A dread- 
ful feeling of loss and desolation came over her, 


would seem without him! how could she endure 
it? But Vinnie was too brave a girl to spend much 
time in mourning over the separation. 

‘*T must go home and get breakfast for the rest,” 
she suddenly remembered. So, drying her eyes, 


she took up the wheelbarrow, and trundled it back 
along the road. 


‘HE WAVED HIS HAT: SHE FLUTTEPED HER HANDKERCHIEF, 


and the tears streamed unheeded down her cheeks. 
For nine years—ever since, his parents having 
died, he came to live with his uncle—they had 
been daily companions. She too was an orphan, 
adopted in childhood by the Presbits, who had no 
children of their own; and the two had grown up 
together like brother and sister. How empty life 


George felt the separation less; for he had the 
novelty of the journey and his own fresh hopes to 
divert and console him. It was early in the month 
of May; the morning was cool and fine. The san 
rose through crimson bars of cloud into a sky of 
transparent silver. Birds sang sweetly in the 
budding boughs that overhung the water; the lisp 
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of ripples by the rushing prow blended with their 
songs. The steady, level movement of the boat, 
bearing him away to new scenes and new fortunes, 
inspired him with emotions akin to happiness. 
And he had his poem for a companion. His brain 
began to beat with rhymes. 


‘‘When the beams of morning fell 
On my little vehicle, 
Which by dewy hedge-rows bore 
My light luggage to the shore, 
She, sull faithful, by my side, 
Rosy-cheeked, and tender-eyed,—-"’ 


But George immediately rejected the epithet 
‘“rosy-cheeked,” as out of keeping with the pathos 
of the parting scene and the passionate tone of the 
‘‘Farewell.” Indeed, none of the lines composed 
that morning were finally retained in that remark- 
able poem, which was pitched to the deep key of 
the surging winds in the dark woods, where he had 
nursed his fate-defying thoughts (after his trunk 
was packed) the night before. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ‘‘ OTHER BOY.” 


FINDING that the stream of poetry ran shallow, 
George looked about among the passengers who 
were beginning to come on deck, and noticed a 
monstrously fat man whose bulk nearly filled the 
companion-way where he stood. 

‘* Half a dozen of us little fellows will have to go 
forward, to trim the boat, if he stays aft,” said a 
boyish voice at George’s side. 

The speaker was alad almost a head shorter than 
himself, and may be a year or two younger, but 
with a bright, honest face, which expressed a good 
deal of quiet self-reliance and firmness of character. 
George, who had seen little of the world, and who 
lacked self-reliance, felt drawn at once to the 
owner of that face. 

Perceiving that he wore pretty good clothes, 
and a coat which was not a bad fit, our young poet 
—who was troubled with a painful consciousness of 
having outgrown his own garments—instinctively 
pulled down his coat-sleeves, which, as has been 
said, were short. 

‘‘He’d better not come up on deck,” he replied 
in the same tone of pleasantry. ‘‘ He’d go through 
these thin boards like an elephant!” 

The lad—whom we shall call the Other Boy— 
began to laugh. ‘‘ Once when I was on the canal, 
he said, ‘‘1 saw just such a fat man on the deck of 
a line-boat, as it was coming to a bridge. ‘ Low 
bridge!’ says the steersman. It was a low bridge 
—very low; and the boat, having no freight, was 
very high out of the water. The fat man got down 
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and lay on his back, with his feet towards the bow. 
But, gracious! he reached almost as far up into 
the sky when he was lying down as when he stood 
up. He saw the bridge coming, in a direction 
that was certain tocut him off about six inches 
below his waistcoat buttons. I was on the tow- 
path; and I screamed, ‘Mister! mister! you ’ll 
get killed!’ He knew it, but what could he do? 
The boat could n’t stop, and the bridge would n’t 
go! In’a minute he would be crushed like a four- 
hundred-pound egg.” 

‘What did he do?” said George. 

‘* There was only one thing he cou/d do; for it 
was too late to get up and run aft, and he could n’t 
crawl away. He put up his feet! I suppose he 
thought he was going to stop.the boat, or may be 
push the bridge over. But the bridge pushed him! 
It was funny to see his eyes stick out, and hear 
him roar, ‘Hold on! wait! stop ’em!’—I suppose 
he meant the horses,—as he slid along on the deck, 
and finally rolled off into the water. He went in 
like a whale,—such a splash! He was so fat he 
could n't sink; but how he did splutter and blow 
canal water when he came out !”’ 

The Other Boy had hardly finished his story, 
when—“‘‘ Bridge ! ’—called the man at the helm; 
and both boys, laughing heartily, got down on 
the deck, with the other passengers, to pass 
under. 

George’s new acquaintance appeared to be famil- 
iar with life on the canal, and had several such 
stories to tell. George in his turn became con- 
fidential. 

‘‘T used to peddle apples on the ‘big ditch,’ as 
we Call it.” he said, as they sat on some light bag- 
gage on the deck, and looked off at the passing 
scenery. ‘‘ They were my uncle’s apples, and I 
gave him half I got for them. That made him 
willing to let me have the fruit, and a half-day to 
myself now and then. I would drop on to the line- 
boats from the bridge,, and—if the steersman 
would n’t lay up for me—get off at the next bridge, 
or on another boat. I was a little chap when I 
began,—very timid,—and it was some time before 
I completely mastered the art of getting on and 
off. You see, it don’t do to jump down on the side 
froin which the boat is coming, for the bridge 
might knock you over before you could take care 
of yourself. So you look for a good place, where 
there’s no freight or passengers, and then run to 
the other side, and wait till the spot you’ve picked 
out comes through, and then drop down, and 
you’re all right.” 

“‘Yes, I see,” said the Other Boy. 

‘Once I dropped down in sucha hurry that I 
left my basket of apples on the bridge! I got well 
laughed at; and, what was worse,” said George, 
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‘when I went back, half an hour later,—for the 
steersman would n’t lay up, since I could n’t give 
him an apple, and I had to jump to the first boat 
we met,—the pigs had eaten up all my apples, ex- 


stomach of a big Dutchman lying on the deck, 
smoking his pipe. He started up with a grunting 
‘Hough! hough! ’—very much as if it had been a 
fat hog I had jumped on,—and away went I and 


GEORGE’S LITTLE ADVENTURE, 


cept a few which I found afloat with the basket in 
the canal. Another time I put my basket up on a 
bridge, but couldn’t get up myself. I thought I 
could, though, and I hung on, jumping and kick- 
ing in the air, while the boat passed from under 
me, and there I clung, right over the water. The 
boatmen only laughed at me. There was nobody 
to pull me up,—yelling did no good,—and I 
could n’t very well hold on till another boat came 
“long, with a good deck for me to fall on.” 


“What did you do?” asked the Other Boy, | 


highly amused. 

‘*I dropped into the water. Luckily I could 
swim, and I got out without assistance. The boat- 
men laughed louder than ever, when they saw me, 
and that hurt my feelings.” 

‘‘Just like ’em! they’re pretty rough fellows, 
the most of ’em!” said the Other Boy, with the 
air of one who knew. 

‘On one boat,” George continued, ‘‘ I met 
with a series of accidents. In the first place, get- 
ting on, | was a moment late, and, instead of 
alighting where I expected, I jumped into the 


my apples. First I picked myself up, and then 
proceeded to pick up as many of my apples as 
had n’t rolled overboard. Afterwards I gave all I 
saved, together with all my money, for a bill that 
turned out to be counterfeit. Then the steersman 
carried me off. Then, in getting up on a bridge, 
—you have to step along on the deck, you know, 
till you can give a good jump, and you can’t see 
where you step,—I kicked a dinner-bell off into 
the water. The cook sprang to catch me by the 
legs, and came very near going overboard after his 
bell. I was too quick for him; but I was no 
sooner on the bridge than a shower of turnips fol- 
lowed me. I think the enraged cook, the steers- 
man, and the deck hands, must have thrown away 
half a barrel of turnips, all on my account. They 
went under the bridge, and over the bridge, and 
hit the bridge, but not one hit the mark they were 
aimed at, if I except a few lively spatters of juice 
and mashed pulp from one or two that struck the 
timbers disagreeably near to my head. As soon as 
I was at a good dodging distance, I yelled to the 
steersman that he’d better lay up for me next 
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time. 
again.” 

The Other Boy showed a lively appreciation of 
these anecdotes. ‘‘ Are you a pretty good hand at 
getting into scrapes?” he inquired, with a laugh, 
looking up into George’s face. 

‘‘Fair,” replied George. ‘‘ Are you?” 

“Terrible!” said the Other Boy. ‘‘ You never 
saw such a fellow. If you are like me, we’d better 
not be together much, or nobody knows what may 
happen. Two Jonahs in one boat!” 

‘But do you get out of your scrapes: ae 
George. 

me 0 yes ! that’s the fun of it.” 

‘Then I'll risk you. But how happens it that 
you know so much about the canal?” 

“I was brought up on it,” said the Other Boy. 

“You mean near it—on its banks?” 

*“No; on the canal itself,”—with a quiet smile. 
“You see, I was a driver once.” 

George was astonished. ‘You! 
have thought it!” 

‘““It seems odd to me now,” said the Other Boy, 
looking thoughtful for a moment. ‘‘I can hardly 
believe that, only two years ago, I was traveling 
this very tow-path, one of the roughest little drivers 
you ever saw !” 

‘‘You must have had a streak of luck!” George 
suggested regarding his new acquaintance with 
fresh interest. 

‘I've had some good friends!” said the Other 
Boy. ; 

‘‘ How far are you going ?”’ 

“To New York.” 

George started, and drew still nearer the Other 
Boy. ‘To stay?” 

“I don’t know. I am going on a strange 
sort of business; I mean to stay till I’ve finished 
that.” 

“7am going to New York,” then said George. 

‘*Good!” exclaimed the Other Boy. ‘‘Let’s 
go there together.” 


But I was careful never to get on that boat 


asked 


I would n’t 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE JOURNEY AND AN ADVENTURE. 


THAT afternoon they arrived at Syracuse, where 
they changed boats, taking another packet for 
Utica. They slept on board that night, in little 
berths made up against the sides of thc narrow 
cabin, much like the berths in a modern sleeping- 
car. Changing boats again the next day at Utica, 
they continued their journey, passing through the 
Mohawk Valley, and found themselves in Schenec- 
tady on the following morning. 

This was the end of the packet’s route; and 
here, after breakfast, they took the cars for Troy 
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and Albany, over one of the oldest railroads in the 
country. It was a new experience to the two 
boys, neither of whom had ever ridden in a 
This, we must remem- 
ber, was nearly thirty years ago; since which 
time passenger-boats, once so common on the 
canal, have disappeared, and become almost 
forgotten. 

At noon they arrived at Albany; and there 
George wished to spend a couple of days, while 
the Other Boy, who had seen enough of the city 
when he was a driver, and whose business seemed 
urgent, was for taking a steamer down the Hudson 
that night. Finally George agreed that, if his 
new friend would stay with him in Albany until 
the next morning, he would then take the steamer 
with him, and they would go down the river by 
daylight. 

They saw the city that afternoon,—the Other 
Boy acting as guide,—slept at a cheap public 
house, and got up early the next morning in order 
to take the boat. 

There were two lines of New. York steamers at 
that time, ‘‘running opposition; ” and when the 
boys reached the wharf they were beset by runners 
for the rival lines, who caught hold of them, jab- 
bering, and dragging them this way and that, in a 
manner which quite confused George, until he 
saw how cool and self-possessed the Other Boy 
was. 

‘‘See here!” cried the latter, sharply, ‘‘ just 
keep your hands off! Let go that trunk, I say!” 
It was George’s trunk; his friend had only a valise. 
‘* Now, what will you take us for?” 

‘‘ Regular fare, dollar and a half,” said one ; 
“‘take ye for a dollar.” 

.£©Go on our boat for seventy-five cents!” 
shouted the other. 

‘‘ Half a dollar!” roared the first. 

‘‘ A quarter!” shrieked the second. 


‘¢ All right,” said the Other Boy. ‘‘ We can’t 


do better than that;—although,” he added after- 


wards, ‘‘if we had kept the two fellows bidding 
against each other a little longer, no doubt one 
of ’em would have given us something for going in 
his boat !” 

They had got their baggage safely aboard, and 
were standing near the gangway, amid a group of 
passengers, when somebody said, ‘What's. the 
matter with that man?” George turned, and 
saw a. well-dressed person staggering towards 
them, holding one hand to his head, and 
reaching out convulsively with the other, on which 
(he remembered afterwards) glittered a diamond 
ring. 

“ Take me!” gasped the man. ‘‘I shall fall!” 

While George, struck with astonishment, hesi- 
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tated a moment, not for want of humanity, but 
because he lacked decision, the Other Boy sprang 
promptly to support the stranger. 

‘‘Help!” said he. ‘¢T can't hold him!” And 
in an instant George was at the stranger’s other 
side. The man reeled about frightfully, and 
finally leaned his whole weight upon the boys, his 
body swaying, and his arms clutching their sides. 
At the same time two other gentlemen crowded 
close to them, crying, “ What ails him?” 

‘‘] don’t know,” said the Other Boy. ‘* Ease 
him down on the trunks here.” 

‘¢No, no!” gasped out the suffering gentleman. 
‘‘Take meashore! I’m not going in the boat. I 
shall be all right.” 

As he appeared to recover himself a little, de- 
claring presently that his faintness had passed, and 
that he could walk, the two boys helped him to 
the wharf, where he thanked them warmly for 
their kindness. They left him leaning against 
a cab, and had just time to leap aboard again 
when the bridge was hauled in, the great paddles 
began to revolve, and the boat started. 

«He's all right,” cried the Other Boy, with 
satisfaction. ‘Just think, he might have got 
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carried off! Now, where’s the man who promised 
to get us our tickets? ” 

‘¢ See here!” said George, feeling in his pocket, 
‘6 pay for mine when you get yours, will you? ’”” 
For George shrank from the responsibility of push- 
ing into the crowd and making change. 

‘¢ All right,” said the Other Boy. ‘‘ What's the 
matter with you ?” : 

George stood, a picture of consternation, feeling 
first in one pocket, then in another, then in both. 

‘‘ My pocket-book 1 he said hoarsely. 

The Other Boy comprehended the situation at 
once, and, thrusting his hands into his own pock- 
ets, became another picture of consternation, to 
match his friend. 

‘¢My purse! That rascal!’ he cried, springing, 
to the gangway. 

He looked for the sick man leaning by the cab. 
He had disappeared. The steamer was already 
forty yards from the wharf. And there were our 
two youthful adventurers, embarked for the great 
unknown city in a crowd of passengers among 
whom they had not a friend, and without money 
enédugh about them to pay their fares even at 
‘ opposition ” rates. 


(To be continued.) 


A CARD FROM THE EDITOR OF “OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Conductor of ST. 
NicHoLas, I am enabled to say 4 few words to the 
readers of * Our Young Folks,’”’ in place of the many I 
should have wished to say in the last number of that 
lamented magazine, had it been known to be the last 
when it left the editorial hands. 

That number was sent fo its readers in the full faith 
that all it promised them for the coming year was to be 
more than fulfilled. But it had scarcely gone forth, 
when came the sudden change by which “ Our Young 
Folks” ceased to exist—the result of a purely com- 
mercial transaction, wholly justifiable, I think, on the 
part of the publishers, J. R. Osgood and Company, of 
whose honorable and liberal conduct in all that related 
to the little magazine, up to the very last, I can speak 
with the better grace now that my editorial connection 
with their house has ceased. 

Dear friends of “Our Young Folks,” that I do not 
mourn the loss of our little favorite I will not pretend. 
Connected with it from its very birth nine years ago, and 
very intimately during the last three or four years. my in- 
terest in it had grown to be something more than that of 
a mere writer or cditor—it filled a large place in my heart. 
I had been so long accustomed to regard its youthful 


readers and correspondents as my personal friends, 
that I cannot now sever the special ties that joined 
me to them without a sense of personal bereavement. 

But, dear friends, changes—though they often appear 
disguised as foes—are, if not blessings themselves, the 
parents of blessings and of all improvement. Although 
“Our Young Folks” was the pioneer of the better class 
of juvenile periodicals, there were many things about it 
which we would gladly have made different, could we 
have gone back, with our acquired experience, and pro- 
jected its form and character anew. But it filled its 
place, and it is gone; and we believe that from its grave 
«yiolets will spring,’ to blossom amid the leaves of & 
more beautiful and more beloved successor. Such @ 
successor ST. NICHOLAS promises to be. 1 sincerely 
trust that it may crown that promise with fulfillment, 
and so prove to the friends of “Our Young Folks” 
that their loss is but gain. 

The serial story, prepared for the late magazine, is here- 
with transferred to St. NICHOLAS; and through the con 
tinuation of the history of Jack Hazard's adventures I shall 
hope still to maintain a pleasant relation with former 
readers, keeping them Fast FRIENDS for another yeal- 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Not only the thousands of boys and girls who have grown to love the editor of **Our Young Folks,” but hosts of others familiar with 
Mr. Trowbridge’s writings, will rejoice to know that again, and for many a month, they may cluster ‘about their old friend, to hear the 


story he 1s to tell in St. NicHOLAS. 


And so, though the much-loved magazine has passed away, Our 


stronger and heartier as the years roll on. 


young folks will claim him soll, and the claim, we trust, will grow 
CoNDUCTOR OF ST. NICHOLAS 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES. 


By OLIVE THORNE. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 
GOING OUT TO BOARD. 


THIS is the story of a real girl, no wiser and no 
better than you are. I hope you'll like her; and 
I’m sure you'll be interested to hear about her 
troubles. They were many and grievous, but the 


NIMPO THINKS OVER HER TROUBLES, 


greatest of all was, that she could not do as she 
pleased. 

Now, I wouldn’t be surprised if that were your 
special trouble too; and I’m going to tell you what 
Nimpo did about it. 

Nimpo wasn’t her real name, of acura: it was 
one she had given herself before she could speak 
plainly, and she never had been able to get rid of it. 

She hada habit of talking to herself, and the day 
my story begins, she had locked herself in her 
room, and was going on in a most passionate 
way: 

‘*T don’t believe anybody has such a hard time 
as I have! TI never can do as I please! Here I 
am, ’most thirteen, andI never did as I had 2 mind 
to a single day! I just think it’s too bad! 


VoL. I.—r1. 


“‘Mother never lets me go anywhere I want to, — 
at least, not unless every little thing is just so,” she 
added, to qualify the rather surprising remark. 

“*T think she’s horrid particular, anyway. Then 
she never lets me wear my new dress! I don’t see 
any use of having a dress if you can’t wear it, except 
just to church. Oh, dear! I do wish I could doas 
I please! Wouldn’t I-have a nice time?” 

Having talked out her grief, though only to 
the unsympathizing walls, Nimpo felt better, 
and began to plan what she would do if that 
nice time should ever come. Her face bright- 
ened, and before long she was so deep in cas- 
tle-building that she forgot her troubles, and 
when the tea bell rang she went pleasantly down 
stairs, not a bit like the abused damsel she 
thought herself. 

Perhaps it was because ‘‘coming events cast 
their shadows before,” for her nice time was 
much nearer than she thought. They were 
all at the table, when she took her place, and 
holding an animated discussion. 

‘‘Nimpo,” said her father, ‘‘I’m going to 
take your mother with me to New York next 
week. How shall you like to keep house?” 

‘“‘Are you-—is he, mother?” exclaimed Nim- 
po, ‘‘ and can I keep house? ” 

‘“‘Il’m thinking about it,” replied Mrs. Rie- 
vor, ‘‘ but I don’t see exactly how to arrange it. 
Sarah wants to go home for a month, or I could 
leave you with her. Perhaps I can get Mrs. 
Jackson to come and take care of you all.” 

‘‘Oh, no! I can’t bear Mrs. Jackson,” Nimpo 

broke in; ‘‘ can’t I board somewhere ?” 

‘“‘That might do, Mary,” said Mr. Rievor. 

‘‘ Perhaps that would be best. You would feel 
easier about them.” - 

‘1 don’t know who would take the care of three 
children on their hands,” said Mrs. Rievor. 

‘‘Children !” said Nimpo, ‘‘I should think I was 
old enough to take care of myself.” 

Mrs. Rievor looked curiously at Nimpo, a mo- 
ment, and a light seemed to break in on her mind. 
She thought, perhaps, it would be well for her little 
daughter to take care of herself awhile. Soshe said 
she would think of it. 

Well, she did think of it; and she went out the 
next morning to see about it, and when Nimpo 
came home from school she was greeted with a 
shout from Rush, who was swinging on the front 


gate. 
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‘‘Oh, Nimpo! It’s all settled, and we’re going 
to Mrs. Primkins’ to board. Ain’t you glad?” 

“¢] guess you’ll have to learn better manners than 
to swing on a gate, if you’re going to board out,” 
said Nimpo, with great dignity. ‘‘I should be 
mortified to have Mrs. Primkins see such rude man- 
ners;” and she went into the house to see if the 
delightful news was really true. 

‘Oh, my! don’t we feel grand !” shouted Rush, 
who was just at the teazing age in boys—if you 
know what age that is. According to my experi- 
ence, it begins at nine or ten years of age, and ends 
—when does it end, boys? 

But, for once, Nimpo did not care what he said. 
She was too much elated with her brilliant prospects 
to listen to him. 

‘‘ Mother, have you got us a boarding place?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

Mrs. Rievor smiled. 

‘Ves, dear; at least, Mrs. Primkins says she 
will take you, if, on the whole, it is decided to be 
best.” ‘ 

‘Oh, I hope it will, mother! I don’t want to 
stay here with that poky old Mrs. Jackson, to order 
me around.” . 

‘But you will find things very different there 
from what you are used to, my dear, and I’m afraid 
you'll be disappointed.” 

‘¢Of course, things ll be different,” said Nimpo, 
loftily, <‘ but I think I’d like a change. I don’t 
think it’s good for folks to live always in a rut.” 
She had read that expression in a grown-up book, 
and thought it sounded striking. 

But, seeing a peculiar smile on her mother’s 
face, she went on earnestly— 

‘‘T always did want to board out, mother, and I 
think it ’ll be just splendid.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Rievor, ‘‘ perhaps it will be 
good for you, and if you prefer, you may try it.” 

So that was settled, and Nimpo thought her day 
of glory was coming in. 

She went at once to her room, drew her trunk 
out of the closet, and began to look over her 
‘‘things,” to see which she would take. It was de- 
lightful to select them, and pack ‘them away in 
boxes, and it made her feel as if she were going on 
a journey. 

Rush was excited, too, though of course—bcing a 
boy—he would not own it. Pretty soon he came in. 

‘“What ’r you doing, Nimp?” he asked. 

‘*Packing up,” said Nimpo, from the closet, 
where she had gone to get her best shoes, so as to 
be sure and not forget them. 

‘Then we’re to go, sure pop?” 

“SYes, we’re to go to Mrs. Primkins’ to board, 
but I do wish you’d leave off such vulgar words,” 
answered Nimpo. 
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‘‘I mean to pack up, too,” said he, prudently 
not hearing her last remark. ‘‘Nimp, would you 
take your skates?” 

‘* Skates !—in the middle of summer !”’ said she 
scornfully. ‘‘I think you’d better take a little 
common sense—if you’ve got any in your head. | 
wish you’d go out; you’re in my way. I want to 
spread out my things on that bed.” 

Nimpo’s room was a cozy bit of a place, with 
only room for a narrow bed, a little bureau, a 
stand, and one chair. So when Rush came in to 
see her, he always sat or lounged on the bed. 

Before she went to sleep on that wonderful 
night, Nimpo had packed everything, except her 
dresses, and as it was a week before she went, she 
had to live in the trunk all that time. 

But that—though rather inconvenient—was part 
of the fun. 

She was a heroine at school for that week. The 
envy of the girls, and the happiest one of all. Les- 
sons were not very well learned, notes passed 
around, and in fact the whole school was demoral- 
ized by her influence, because she was going to 
‘board out,” that being considered the height of 
felicity among the school girls of the village. 

The airs she put on were wonderful to see. She 
did up her hair in a very tight knot behind, feeling 
too old for braids, and slily let down a tuck in her 
dress. 

You see she wasn’t a bit like the good girls you 
read about; she was more like the girls you sce— 
when you look in the glass. 

Well, the week came to an end, as all weeks 
will if we’re only patient, and the morning came 
on which Mr. and Mrs. Reivor were to start. 

‘*Now, Nimpo,” said her mother that morning, 
**T leave little Robbie to your tender care. Re- 
member he’s a baby, and will miss his mother. 
I’m sure you’ll be kind to him, dear. And I want 
you to be more considerate with Rush. I know he 
is trying—” 

**T should think he was!” broke in Nimpo. 

“Well, I know he is; but it’s only his rough 
way. Try to be patient with him. I want to 
speak to you of Mrs. Primkins, too. You'll find 
some things you’re not used to, my dear, but ! 
know she’ll be kind to you, and I hope you will be 
respectful to her, and do as she wishes you to.” 

‘“Of course I shall be respectful, mother,” sad 
Nimpo, putting on her high and mighty air, “but 
I don’t see why I should mind her. I’m sure I'm 
old enough to know what’s right for me to do. | 
shall only be a boarder, any way.” 

‘Well, daughter,” were Mrs. Rievor’s last words, 
‘“T hope you will be as happy as you expect.” 

‘‘There’s the stage!” shouted Rush from the 
front gate; and, sure enough, the old red stage, 
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with its four white horses, came swinging around 

the corner, and stopped at the gate. 

In a moment the trunks were strapped in the big 
“boot” behind. Father and mother said good- 
by, and were packed in, the driver climbed to his 
seat, cracked his whip, and off they went, leaving 
Nimpo, Rush and Robbie at the gate, and black 
Sarah at the door. 

Robbie began to cry, and even Rush felt a slight 
choke in his throat, but Nimpo was too much taken 
up with her brilliant prospect to feel unhappy. 

‘Now, Robbie,” she began, in her most elder- 
sisterly way, ‘‘ don’t cry, dear; we’re going up to 
our boarding place, and you'll see what fine times 
we'll have !” 

‘“‘Hadn’t ye better stay here till arter dinner?” 
said Sarah. ‘‘I won’t get done clarin up ’fore the 
arternoon, an’ | kin jist as well cook y’r dinner.” 

‘No, I thank you, Sarah,” said Nimpo, loftily, 
“‘T want to take possession of my new rooms this 
morning.” 

Sarah smiled, but Rush shouted: 

““Nimp’s on her stilts again! I say, Nimp, 
don’t forget to take the big dictionary up to old 
Primkins. They’ll all have to study it if you keep 
on.” 

‘Nimpo threw a most withering look on him, but 
he didn’t wither a bit. He only laughed louder, 
and Sarah said, quietly: 

‘Law, now! I reckon ye’ll git off that ar high 
hoss, fore you’ve been to Miss Primkins’ a week. 
She ain’t much like y’r ma, no ways.” 

Nimpo disdained reply. 

‘You can leave the key of the house with cousin 
Will, at the store, Sarah,” she said with dignity. 

“Yes, Miss Rievor,” said Sarah, sarcastically. 
“So y’r ma tole me? Lor’! won't she git took 
down a peg!” she added, with a laugh to herself, 
the next minute, as Nimpo disappeared through 
the door. 

The trunks had been carried up the day before ; 
so nothing remained but to walk up there. 

Nimpo started off, leading Robbie, and Rush, 
stopping to gather up a bow and arrow he was mak- 
ing, followed slowly along behind. 


CHAPTER II. 


MRS. PRIMKINS. 


Mrs. PRIMKINS lived in a two-story house, a 
block or two above Mr. Rievor’s. It was the new- 
est and most stylish-looking house on the street, 
and that was one reason Nimpo was pleased to go 
there. 

Mrs. Primpkins, however, was not stylish in the 
least. Her hair was cut short in her neck, her 
dress was short and scant, and in her whole figure 
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there was a tightened up ready-for-action look, that 
meant work. In fact, she was a kind-hearted, un- 
educated woman, whose life was spent in her 
kitchen, and who knew very little out of it. 

She consented to take the children to board, be- 
cause she wanted money to furnish her half-empty 
rooms. 

When Nimpo reached the house, she went up to 
the front door, and finding no bell, gave a delicate, 
lady-like knock. | 

No reply. 

She knocked again, louder this time. In a mo- 
ment she heard a window opened, and Augusta 
Primkins put her head out. 

‘‘Go ’round the back way,” she screamed. 

‘“'Well, I never!” said Nimpo, tossing her head; 
but she went, and there she found Mrs. Primkins 
washing dishes. 

‘“*Excuse me, Mrs. Primkins,” she said. ‘‘I 
knocked at the front door, but could not make you 
hear.” 

“Laws!” cried Mrs. Primkins, stopping to look 
at her. ‘‘ Why did n’t you come right around? 
I don’t expect to make company of you;” and she 
returned to her dish-pan. 

‘‘Will you be kind enough to show me my 
rooms?” asked Nimpo, with her grandest, young 
lady-like air. 

Mrs. Primkins stopped now in earnest, stood a 
moment looking at the pompous young figure in 
the doorway, laughed a little to herself, wiped her 
hands on her apron, and then went to a door which 
seemed to lead up stairs. 

‘* Au-gus-tee !”” she screamed. 

‘‘Ma’am,” came faintly down from the attic. 

‘“Them Rievor children’s come; you show them 
their rooms.”’ 

“‘ Children, again!” thought poor Nimpo. 
soon show them I’m no child.” 

‘*T s’pose you’d ’s’lieves go up the back way?” 
said Mrs. Primkins, holding open the door. 

** It makes no difference,” said Nimpo, haughti- 
ly, and up she went. 

When she got to the head of the stairs, she 
looked around for Augusta, but a voice came from 
above— 

‘Come up stairs, children.” 

Nimpo hesitated, and Mrs. Primkins called from 
below— 

‘*'Take the little door at your left hand.” 

Then Nimpo saw a narrow, unpainted door, 
which she opened. There was the next flight of 
stairs, regular garret stairs, narrow and steep. Up 
these she climbed, her heart boiling over with 
wrath. 

‘‘Tt can’t be possible!” she said to herself, ‘‘that 
that horrid woman means to put us in the attic!” 
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But she did; for there stood Augusta at the head 
of the landing, and she pointed to two small, un- 
painted doors, on one side of the attic. 

‘‘Those are your rooms. You can divide them 
as you like.” 

‘* But I thought—but can’t we have rooms down 
stairs?” stammered Nimpo, with tears of vexation 
in her eyes. 

Augusta looked at her with surprise. 

‘‘There ain’t a stick of furniture in the cham- 
bers. This is my room,” and she opened the door 
of the front attic, showing a broad room, the whole 
width of the house, with a droll window half across 
the front. This window was in the peak of the roof, 
and, of course, it could not go up; so it was ar- 
ranged with hinges, and hung down into the room. 
It was now open, and it looked as.though half the 
wall was out. 

But Nimpo turned away from this room, and 
with a swelling heart, opened one of the other doors. 

The room was a small one, with sloping roof on 
one side. A bed was pushed under this low part, 
and before it stood a cheap stand and one wooden 
chair. A window at the end looked out upon a 
roof, and the kitchen chimney smoked away only 
five or six feet from the sash. 

There was an awful crash of air castles in Nimpo’s 
heart. She turned to look at the other room, but 
found it even worse; for it had no wash-stand at 
all. She returned to the first room, drew Robbie 
in, shut the door, sat down on the foot of the bed, 
and—burst into tears. 

‘¢Don’t cry, Nimp,” said Rush, by way of con- 
solation, while Robbie climbed up by her and said: 

‘‘ This room ’s too high up; that wall’s going to 
fall down.” 

“‘It ’’s real mean, anyhow,” Rush went on, “to 
put us up in the garret like this. It ain’t half so 
good as our house, for all it looks so grand!” 

“Mean!” said Nimpo, who had recovered her 
voice. ‘‘It’s horrid! the stingy old thing! I'll 
bet she did n’t tell mother where she was going to 
put us! I’ll never stay here—never! You see 
if I do.” 

Poor Nimpo seated herself disconsolately on the 
side of the bed, half hoping to hear the jingle of the 
dinner-bell; but it did not come. Instead of that, 
the lower door opened, and a shnill scream came 
up: 
‘* Come to dinner, children!” 
‘Children, again!” said Nimpo. 
her—” 

They found the dinner table in the kitchen, to 
Nimpo’s horror. 

‘*You can set right down there,” said Mrs. 
Primkins, pointing to a chair on one side 
of the table, ‘‘and Robbie can have the high 
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chair next to you. You, Rush, can set down by 
Augusty.” 

They took their seats. Mr. Prmkins was 
already in his place. Nimpo tied on Robbie's bib, 
and looked around. I don’t suppose she would really 
have cared much how her dinner was served, if she 
had n't dreamed so much, and worse yet—said so 
much about the style of boarding. But the dishes 
of coarse crockery, with blue edges, such as they 
used at home to bake pies on, the big, awkward 
knives and two-tined forks, the unbleached table- 
cloth, the square table, with leaves propped up, so 
that you had to be careful not to hit the leg, or you 
might have your dinner in your lap—all these to- 
gether were dreadful troubles just then. 

Then there was the great piece of corned beef,— 
which she never could eat, and whole potatoes,— 
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rr DEAR! DEAR! WHAT AN APPETITE BOYS DO HAVE!” 
which she hated to peel, and boiled cabbage,— 
which she could just manage to swallow. 

Mr. Primkins did not ask her what she would 
have. He piled a plate up with beef, potatoes, and 
cabbage, and handed it over to her in such a mat- 
ter of course way, that she could not say a word. 
He did the same with Rush. Rush was hungry,— 
did you ever know a-boy who wasn’t ?—and he 
proceeded to dispose of his plateful; but Robbie 
began to fret. 


eed 
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‘‘Nimpo, I don’t want that meat. I want some 
fat meat. I don’t like that potato—it’s a black 
potato.” 

‘“‘Never mind!” whispered Nimpo, blushing; 
66 J "ll fix it.” 

‘‘ Don’t fix it!—take away that meat!” Robbie 
went on, ready to cry. 

Nimpo hastily slipped the meat upon her own 
plate, peeled Robbie’s potato, and mashed it for 
him, gave him a piece of fat from her plate, and 
after a while, with burning cheeks, was ready to 
cram her own dinner down. 

Meantime, Rush had emptied his plate, and pass- 
ed it up for more, at which Mrs. Primkins, who was 
nibbling around the edge of hers, said. 

‘“‘Dear! dear! what an appetite boys do have!” 
—adding, as she saw Nimpo’s indignant face: 

‘‘What would n’t I give if I could eat like a 
boy |” 
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‘Let him eat,” was Mr. Primkins’ remark, be- 
tween two mouthfuls, ‘‘ he ’s a-growin’.” 

That was the only remark he made. As soon as 
he had finished, he pushed back his chair, took his 
hat and went out. Mrs. Primkins also left the 
table the moment she had finished, and, finally, 
Nimpo found herself left alone with Robbie, who 
was very slow to eat, lingering as little folks will. 

‘*Come, Bub, ain’t you through?” said Mrs. 
Primkins. ‘‘I can’t dawdle round all day. I want 
to get the dishes done up.” . 

Nimpo hurried him off, and rushed up stairs 
once more, in a blaze of indignation, while Mrs. 
Primkins said to herself, as she cleared the table— 

‘Too many airs for my time o’ day! the pert 
little huzzy! can’t eat corned beef! humph! I ’ll 
have to take her down a bit, ’fore I can live with 
her,” and by the way the table-cloth was jerked 
off, you’d think she meant to do it, too. 


(To be continued.) 


BEING A BOY. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Ir I was obliged to be a boy, and a boy in the 
country—the best kind of boy to be, in the summer 
—I would be about ten years of age. As soon as I 
got any older, I would quit it. The trouble with a 
boy is that just as he begins to enjoy himself he is 
too old, and has to be set to doing something else. 
If a country boy were wise he would stay at just that 
age when he could enjoy himself most, and have 
the least expected of him in the way of work. 

Of course the perfectly good boy will always pre- 
fer to work and to do ‘‘chores” for his father and 
errands for his mother and sisters, rather than enjoy 
himself in his own way. I never saw but one such 
boy. He lived in the town of Goshen—not the 
place where the butter is made, but a much better 
Goshen than that. And I never saw him, but I 
heard of him; and being about the same age, as I 
supposed, I was taken once from Zoah, where I 
lived, to Goshen to see him. But he was dead. 
He had been dead almost a year, so that it was im- 
possible to see him. He died of the most singular 
disease: it was from #of eating green apples in the 
season of them. -This boy, whose name was Solo- 
mon, before he died, would rather split up kindling- 
wood for -his mother than go a-fishing—the conse- 
quence was that he was kept at splitting kindling- 
wood and such work most of the time, and grew a 


better and more useful boy day by day. Solomon 
would not disobey his parents and eat green apples 
—not even when they were ripe enough to knock 
off with a stick—but he had such a longing for 
them, that he pined, and passed away. If 
he had eaten the green apples he would have died 
of them, probably; so that his example is a difficult 
one to follow. In fact, a boy is a hard subject to 
get a moral from, any way. Aill his little play- 
mates who ate green apples came to Solomon's 
funeral, and were very sorry for what they had 
done. 
John was a very different boy from Solomon, not 
half so good, nor half so dead. He was a farmer’s 
boy, as Solomon was, but he did not take so much 
interest in the farm. If John could have had his 
way he would have discovered a cave full of dia- 
monds, and lots of nail-kegs full of gold pieces and 
Spanish dollars, with a pretty little girl living in the 
cave, and two beautifully caparisoned horses, upon 
which, taking the jewels and money, they would 
have ridden off together, he did not know where. 
John had got thus far in his studies, which were 
apparently arithmeticand geography, but were in re- 
ality the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” and other books of high 
and mighty adventure. He was a simple country 
boy, and did not know much about the world as it 
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is, but he had one of his own imagination, in which 
he lived a good deal. I dare say he found out soon 
enough what the world is, and he had a lesson or 
two when he was quite young, in two incidents, 
which I may as well relate. 

If you had seen John at this time you might have 
thought he was only a shabbily dressed country 
lad, and you never would have guessed what beau- 
tiful thoughts he sometimes had as he went stub- 
bing his toes along the dusty road, nor what a 
chivalrous little fellow he was. You would have 
seen a short boy, barefooted, with trowsers at once 
too big and too short, held up perhaps by one sus- 
pender only, a checked cotton shirt, and a hat of 
braided palmleaf, frayed at the edges and bulged 
up in the crown. It is impossible to keep a hat 
neat if you use it to catch bumble-bees and whisk 
’em; to bail the water from a leaky boat; to catch 
minnows in; to put over honey-bees’ nests, and to 
transport pebbles, strawberries, and hens’ eggs. 
John usually carried a sling in his hand, or a bow, 
or a limber stick, sharp at one end, from which he 
could sling apples a great distance. If he walked 
in the road, he walked in the middle of it, scuffing 
up the dust; or if he went elsewhere, he was likely 
to be running on the top of the fence or the stone 
wall, and chasing chipmunks. 

John knew the best place to dig sweet-flag in all 
the farm; it was in a meadow by the river, where 
the bobolinks sang so gaily. He never liked to 
hear the bobolink sing, however, for he said it 
always reminded him of the whetting of a scythe, 
and ¢hat reminded him of spreading hay; and if 
there was anything he hated it was spreading hay 
after the mowers. ‘‘I guess you wouldn’t like it 
yourself,” said John, ‘‘ with the stubbs getting into 
your feet, and the hot sun, and the men getting 
ahead of you, all you could do.” 

Towards evening, once, John was coming along 
the road home with some stalks of the sweet-flag in 
his hand; there is a succulent pith in the: end 
of the stalk which is very good to eat, ten- 
der, and not so strong as the root; and John 
liked to pull it, and carry home what he did not 
eat on the way. As he was walking along he met 
a carriage, which stopped opposite to him; he also 
stopped and bowed, as country boys used to do in 
John’s day. A lady leaned from the carriage, and 
said : 

‘‘ What have you got, little boy?” 

She scemed to be the most beautiful woman 
John had ever seen; with light hair, dark, tender 
eyes, and the sweetest smile. There was that in 
her gracious mien and in her dress which reminded 
John of the beautiful castle ladies, with whom he 
was well acquainted in books. He felt that he 
knew her at once, and he also seemed to be a sort 
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of young prince himself. I fancy he didn’t look 
much like one. But of his own appearance he 
thought not at all, as he replied to the lady’s ques- 
tion, without the least embarrassment : 

‘* It’s sweet-flag stalk ; would you like some?” 

‘‘Indeed, I should like to taste of it,” said the 
lady with a most winning smile. ‘‘I used to be 
ever so fond of it when I was a little girl.” 

John was delighted that the lady should like 
sweet-flag, and that she was pleased to accept it 
from him. He thought himself that it was about 
the best thing to eat he knew. He handed up a 
large bunch of it. The lady took two or three 
stalks, and was about to return the rest, when 
John said: 

‘*Please keep it all, ma’am. I can get lots 
more. I know where it’s ever so thick.” 

‘* Thank you, thank you,” said the lady ; and as 
the carriage started she reached out her hand to 
John. He did not understand the motion, until 
he saw a cent drop in the road at his feet. In- 
stantly all his illusion and his pleasure vanished. 
Something like tears were in his eyes as he 
shouted : 

‘1 don’t want your cent. I don’t sell flag!” 

John was intensely mortified. ‘‘I suppose,” he 
said, ‘‘she thought I was a sort of DEB eatbPy: To 
think of selling flag!” 

At any rate, he walked away and left the cent in 
the road, a humiliated boy. The next day he told 
Jim Gates about it. Jim said he was green not to 
take the money; he’d go and look for it now, if he 
would tell him about where it dropped. And Jim 
did spend an hour poking about in the dirt, but he 
did not find the cent. Jim, however, had an idea; 
he said he was going to dig sweet-flag, and sce if 
another carriage wouldn’t come along. 

John’s next rebuff and knowledge of the world 
was of another sort. He was again walking the 
road at twilight, when he was overtaken by a 
wagon with one seat, upon which were two pretty 
girls, and a young gentleman sat between them, 
driving. It was a merry party, and John could 
hear them laughing and singing as they approached 
him. The wagon stopped when it overtook him, 
and one of the sweet-faced girls leaned from the 
seat and said, quite seriously and pleasantly : 

“‘Little boy, how’s your mar?” 

John was surprised and puzzled for a moment. 
He had never seen the young lady, but he thought 
that she perhaps knew his mother; at any rate his 
instinct of politeness made him say: 

‘¢She’s pretty well, I thank you.” 

**Does she know you are out?” 

And thereupon all three in the wagon burst 
into a roar of laughter, and dashed on. 

It flashed upon John ina moment that he had 
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been imposed on, and it hurt him dreadfully. His 
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“‘ You’re a nice ’—but he couldn’t think of any 


self-respect was injured somehow, and he felt as if hard, bitter words quick enough. 


his lovely, gentle mother had been insulted. He 
would like to have thrown a stone at the wagon, 
and in a rage, he cried: 


Probably the young lady, who might have been 
almost any young lady, never knew what a cruel 
thing she had done. 


JAPANESE GAMES. 


By A JAPANESE Boy. 


{Here are three games that may be worth trying during 
the Christmas holidays. They are very popular in Japan; 
and I trust American boys and girls will find some fun in 
them.—ICHY ZO HATTORI.] 


“HEBI NO O WO TORO,” OR CATCHING 
SNAKE’S TAIL. 


SEVERAL players choose one, in any manner 
agreed upon, to be an ‘‘Oni,” or catcher. Then 
all but the ‘‘ Oni” stand in a row, one behind the 
other, each one’s hand being placed on the shoulder 
of the player in the front of him orher. The tallest 
player generally stands at the head, and the short- 
est at the end; or, in the language of the game, 
the ‘“O,” or tail of the row. 

The ‘‘Oni” stands, facing the head of the row, 
at the distance of about twenty feet from him. 

Now the play commences. 

The ‘‘ Oni” tries to catch the ‘‘O,” or the tail of 
the row, while the head of the row and row itself de- 
fend the ‘‘O.” 

If the ‘‘Oni” pushes any one in the row, or the 
row is broken, it is foul. 

When the ‘‘O” is caught, he or she takes the 
position of the ‘‘ Oni,” and the retiring ‘‘ Oni” 
takes his or her place in the row, and they repeat 
the game. | 

| ‘““KO WO TORO.” 

THE ‘‘ Ko wo toro” is the same as the ‘‘ Catching 
Snake’s tail” in the arrangement of row and choos- 
ing of a catcher. 

In ‘‘Ko wo toro,” the head of the row is called 
“Oya” (father or mother), and the others, ‘‘ Ko” 
(children). 

When they take their respective positions, the 
catcher calls out, ‘‘ Ko wo toro, Ko toro” (will catch 
achild! will catch a child!). The ‘‘Oya” asks 
then, “Dono Ko ga hoshii kaz?” (which child do 
you want?). ‘To this the catcher answers, calling 
the first, second, third, or whichsoever he wants to 


catch, counting from the head toward the other end 
of the row. Then the ‘‘Oya” says, ‘‘ Tore ruka 
totte miro” (try to catch if you can). 

This is the signal of the battle. 

The catcher pursues the one whom he named, 
and the column moves in all directions, and in any 
shape, to defend the ‘‘ Ko.” 

During the struggle, the ‘‘ Oya” can stretch his 
hands to prevent the catcher’s progress; but he 
cannot push the catcher, nor can the catcher push 
any one in the column. 

If the column is broken, it is foul. 

When the catcher catches the one whom he aimea 
at, he changes his position, just asin the ‘‘ Hebi no 
O wo toro.” 


‘‘TEMARI,” OR HAND-BALL. 


THE ‘‘ Temari” isa ball about two inches in diam- 
eter, and made generally of cotton, wound around 
with thread, so that it keeps its roundness and is 
elastic. Its outside is often ornamented with 
different figures, made of threads of various colors. 

A number of girls stand ina circle, and one of 
them—for example, Miss A.—takes the hand-ball, 
and throws it perpendicularly on the ground, and 
when jt rebounds, she strikes it back toward the 
ground with her open hand. If it rebounds again 
toward her she continues in the same manner as 
before. But if it flies away, the one toward whom the 
ball flies, or who ts the nearest to the direction of the 
flying ball, strikes it toward the ground, as Miss A. 
has done; and the game continues until any of the 
players misses her stroke, or fails to make the ball 
rebound. Then she is cast out of the company, 
and the others play again in the same way as be- 
fore, until another girl fails and is cast away. 

The same process continues until there is left 
only one girl,—the one who gets the honor of 
‘*Kachi,” or victory in the game. 
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BABYS THOUGHTS. 


BABY'S THOUGHTS: 


‘WHAT is the little one thinking about?” It is 
very easy to guess. The picture book has dropped 
from her hands; mamma—who so often has read its 
fairy tales to her—has left the room, and while 


baby waits for somebody to come and dress her, 
wonderful fancies are flitting through her little 
head. 

She sees Cinderella rushing home from the ball, 
leaving her beautiful glass slipper behind her; she 
sees Blue Beard lift his cruel scimitar over his 
poor, inquisitive little wife; she sees Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer marching away to deeds of deadly 
daring. 

“But,” you say, ‘‘ these are not pleasant things 
to think about; it would be well for mamma to 
come back.” 

Ah! that is the best part of it. 
happier. 


Baby never was 
Does n’t she know very well that the 


Prince will yet find Cinderella? Does n't she 
know that sister Anne will see ‘‘ somebody coming” 
to rescue poor Mrs. Blue Beard just at the right 
moment, and does n’t she know that Jack-the- 


Giant-Killer will rescue whole castlesful of dis- 
tressed damsels ? 

And are not the fairies whispering pretty things 
in her ear; and isn’t Puss-in-boots standing, cap 
in hand, to wish her a merry Christmas ? 

What wonder mamma finds Baby as bright as a 
rose when she comes in! 

We must tell you that this lovely picture of Baby 
was drawn for ST. NICHOLAS, by a young girl now 
studying art in Italy. Her sketch has come a long 
way, to be sure—from Capri to New York—but 
what are a few thousand miles compared to the won- 
derful, wonderful distances reached by Baby’s 
thoughts ! 


THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


— 


‘*DEAR me! dear me!” 
Said a busy bee, 
‘*]’m always making honey,— 
No time to play, 
But work all day. 
Isn't it very funny— 
Very, very funny?’’ . 


“Oh, my! oh, my!” 
Said a butterfly, 

‘“‘1’m always eating honey; 
And yet I play 
The livelong day. 
Is n’t it very funny— 
Very, very funny?” 
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BERTIE. 


“T so awful bad! Santy Claus won’t come down the chim- 
ney one bit,” said little Bertie, and he began to cry. Bertie 
was not ae years old, and he did not know ; 
just how to act. He had pulled the cat’s 
tail, and upset the milk-pan, and, oh, dear! “7 4. %y 
worse than all, he had gone behind his / ey ey 2 
srandma when she was bending over the ( 77 
fire, and said Boo! so loud that it made her © 
jump, and drop her spectacles, pop! into the 
tea-kettle. So he sat down on the floor, with his old far cap 
on, to think about it; for this was Christmas eve. 

But bless his eee Grandma loved him if he did say 
Boo! at her. So did Mamma and Papa, and so.did Pussy, 
and so did Santa Claus! When it was bed-time for Bertie, 
he wanted Grandma to go to bed, too, though it was not 
dark, so that Santa Claus would be sure to come. Grandma: 
put on a —— cap; and hid under the bed-clothes, and 

Bertie hung up his stocking before he said 
i _ his prayers. Then he squeezed his eyes 
‘ale tight shut, and went to sleep. In the 
ih ae ‘1 night Santa Claus came, and before he 
ei went, a . Caney cat, a top, a ball, an or- 
pie) «ange, a barking dog 
es, ae and a jumping Jack, 
all went: softly into 
Bertie’s stocking, and 
waited for him_to open 
his eyes. 

Oh, how glad he 
was when he woke in 
the morning! 


a 
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THE COST OF A PLEASURE. 


[From the Spanish of José Rosas. ] 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


UPON the valley’s lap, 
The dewy morning throws 
A thousand pearly drops, — 
To wake a single rose. 


Thus often, in the course 

Of life’s few fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 

The soul a thousand tears. 


BIANCA AND BEPPO. 


By J. S. STACY. 


BIANCA and Beppo were two little Italian chil- 
dren. Their father was a duke, and they lived 
years and years ago, when a brilliant and cruel 
woman named Catherine de Medici was living her 
wicked life. I shall not tell you what she did, for 
this story is about Bianca and Beppo. It will 
be enough for you to know that, through her wick- 
edness, a terrible trouble came to the home where 
these children lived. 

It was a beautiful castle, adorned wich fine pic- 
tures, lovely statuary, and flowers that bloomed at 
nearly every window ; and the brilliant colors on its 
walls and floors were so cunningly mingled, that 
’ they were known to be there only by a sense of 
brightness that filled the great rooms. There 
were singing birds too, that sang just as our birds 
sing to-day. But pictures, or flowers, or birds, 
were not half so bright, blooming, and merry as 
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Beppo and Bianca. Their father used to say that 
the very armor hanging in his halls, ae with 
their childish laughter. 

One night, when their mother -was away on a 
visit, the children lying in their little carved and 
gilded beds, side by side, were wakened by a 
smothered noise, as if men were scuffling below; 
and after that they could not go to sleep again, 
because the castle was so very, very still. For a 
long time they lay trembling and silent; at last 
Beppo said: 

‘* Bianca, wait thou here while I go down and 
speak to our father. Perhaps he is still asleep. 
There has been evil work done, and I should have 
roused him long ago.” 

‘‘Nay, Beppo,” said Bianca, shuddering, ‘‘ our 
men have been fighting, and it may be their swords 
are drawn yet. Do not go among them. Thou 
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knowest how the people of the wicked duke Faust- 
ino fell upon Martigni one night when they were 
drunken, and nearly killed him. Martigni is taller 
by a head than. thou art.” | 

“‘ Aye, but the duke’s attendants do not care for 
their household, and ours love us well; besides,” 
said Beppo, proudly, ‘‘I could handle a sword my- 
self, if need be.” 

““ Take me with thee,” said Bianca. 

So the two children rose softly, and hastily put- 
ting on their clothes, stole down the dark, stone 
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ing from the chamber, out into the long dark hall, 
and on through the great oaken door that, stand- 
ing open, led to a marble terrace. 

Beppo followed her. On his way he saw one of 
the duke’s attendants lying very stull. 

“‘Fesco! Fesco! are you hurt?” called Beppo, 
again and again. 

But Fesco did not answer; and, with a shudder, 
the boy bounded past him and joined Bianca on 
the terrace. . 

Down the tong walk, past the beautiful gar- 


‘HARK!’? SAID BEPPO; ‘“‘WHAT IS THAT?” * 


stairway together. Once aray of moonlight, com- 
ing through a high narrow window overhead, made 


them start, but when they reached their father’s - 


chamber and found the door wide open, the bed 
cmpty, disordered, and signs of violence in the 
moon-lighted room, they clung to each other in 
dread and terror. 

*“‘ What ho !” cried Beppo, finding voice at last, 
‘‘ without, there ! ”’ 

There was no answer. 

Bianca, hardly knowing what she did, ran scream- 


den, and out through the open gateway they flew 
together, two little half-clad children, chilly with 
fear on that warm, bright night, and trembling at 
every sound. O, if their father would but return! 

The forest was near by—gloomy and grim now 
in its shadows—but safer, at any rate, than the open 
highway. They would hide there, they thought, 
till morning. 

But the night. was nearly over,. and very soon 
the faint streaks that lit the edge of the sky spread 
and grew brighter and brighter. The children sat 
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on a mound of earth for a while and with tearful 
eyes watched the growing light. Then Bianca 
found some fruit that she had stowed the day 
before in a satchel hanging from her girdle. She 
put it into Beppo’s cap, and begged him to eat. 

‘‘I cannot,” said Beppo. ‘‘ Hark! what is 
that?” 

They listened. 
moaning. 

‘‘Oh! oh!” sobbed Bianca, ‘‘ what can it be?” 

But when Beppo rose bravely and ran in the di- 
rection of the sound, she followed him, and peered 
as sharply as he into every bush. Suddenly Beppo 
sprang forward with a joyful cry. 

He had seen his father. 

In an instant the two children were bending over 
him, eagerly trying to catch his indistinct words. 

‘‘T have been wounded, my little ones,” he said, 
‘slowly ; ‘‘can you bring me water?” 

They did not wait to wring their hands and cry. 
Beppo, forgetting his fears,—forgetting everything 
but that his father needed help,—flew to his 
home. 

At the portal, whom should he see but Fesco, 
standing in the doorway, staring wildly about him. 

The water was soon obtained, though it might 
have been brought sooner, if Beppo, in his excite- 
ment, had not forgotten the little stream near the 
great sycamore. And Beppo and Fesco ran to the 
forest together. 

When they reached the spot where the duke lay, 
Bianca, under her father’s directions, was doing all 
she could to staunch his wound; her little face was 
very pale, but she looked up with a bright smile as 
Beppo approached. 

‘‘Father says he will get well, Beppo, but we 
are not to move him from this soft bed, he says. 


It was a faint sound as of a child 


See, I have heaped leaves under his head, and — 
I brought water in my hands from the brook. 


And I have been praying, Beppo—we have been 
praying.” | 

It is a long, long story, if you hear every word of 
it; but you will be glad to get quickly to the happy 
part. Beppo was right; there had been evil work. 
Fesco had*been drugged, and had slept so heavily, 
that but for the fresh night-air blowing so steadily 
upon him, he might never have wakened. 

The duke had been carried from the castle and 
stabbed. His guilty, frightened assassins, thinking 
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him dead, had thrown him into the forest. All of 
the duke’s servants, excepting Fesco, had fled in 
terror at the first alarm. 

Fesco now tried to induce his wounded master to 
be taken back to his own chamber, but the duke 
would not consent. He lay concealed in the forest for 
many days, and every day his children tended him 
by turns. They brought him cooling drinks and 
fruits, and fanned him when the breezes were low; 
and as he grew better they sang sweet little songs 
to him, and carried messages back and forth be- 
tween the duke and Fesco. Meantime the fright- 
ened servants had returned; but Fesco knew he 
could not trust them with his secret. Only Mino, 
the old nurse, was told that the duke was alive, and 
that the children must be allowed to go to him; 
but Fesco threatened her with such terrible things 
if she breathed a word about it, that she was only 
too glad to pretend to motrn: her master’s loss 
with the other servants. The duke sent word to 
his wife, through the faithful Fesco, to stay in safe 
quarters for a while, until he should be able to join 
her; and the two children, busy as bees, and 
thoughtful, night and day, for their dear patient 
hidden in the forest, were happy as children could 
be. It was Bianca’s delight to gather flowers in 
the coolest places and heap them up under her 
father’s head; and Beppo was proud to stand guard 
at his father’s feet, sword in hand, ready to fight 
off any enemy that might approach. 

But no enemy came, only the good friends health 
and strength. And one night the duke and Fesco 
and the children, disguised as gypsies, rode away 


. in an old wagon for miles and miles, until at last 


they came to a shepherd's cottage, where the 
duchess was waiting for them; and a happier meet- 
ing than theirs never took place on earth. 

Do you want to hear more? 

After that, Beppo’s father and mother went to 
live, for a while, in Germany, taking their children 
with them, while Fesco stayed at home to look 
after his master’s possessions. But one fine day, 
something happened, or somebody relented or 
changed in some way which I do not exactly know, 
for I have never heard the particulars, so that the 
duke and his family were able to go back and 
live in their castle peacefully and happily; and 
once more the old walls rang with the merry 
laughter of Bianca and Beppo. 
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GRANDFATHER'S STORY. 
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GRANDFATHER ’S STORY. 


THE story lasted so long that the sun looked in 
through the windows to say good-by! sending the 
shadows to take his place. He would have liked to 
stay and hear the rest of the story, but some pcople 
ovcr on the other side of the world needed to be 
waked up; and he was the only one who could do 
it. Shadows have n’t bright faces like the sun; so 
we don’t like quite so well to have them about us; 
but neither Grandpa nor Willie knew that they had 


changed company. The story was about Grandpa, 


when he was a little boy. That was such a great 
while ago that it has made a very long story. Willie 
listened at first, and thought it very nice, until the 
little fringed curtains dropped over his blue eyes, 
and Willie was dreaming—dreaming that he had 
grown to be a man, and had astore full of trumpets 
and hobby-horses. Grandpa was dreaming too, 
although he was awake, —dreaming of the time when 
he was a little boy. So, you see, the boy dreamed 
of the man, and the man dreamed of the boy. 


HOW THE HEAVENS FELL. 
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HOW THE HEAVENS FELL. 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


THE golden age of boys’ dramatic ‘* Exhibitions” 
was past before I became old enough to take part 
in those fascinating entertainments. But my elder 
brother was one of the stars of our stage, and I 
have reason to remember vividly the last exhibition 
in which he was an actor. It took place the night 


before he left home for college. John Barnard, 
who was also going to college had part in it. 


-of a military uniform. There was also a small tent, . 


and we caught sight of a shepherd’s crook and a 
heavy chain with an iron ball attached to it. 

These revelations intensified the interest which 
had already been excited by the talk among the 
boys. It had been rumored that the principal feat- 
ure of the exhibition would be a drama, acted in 
costume, and that in one of the scenes occurred a 


“*LET JUSTICE BE DONE, THOUGH THE HEAVENS FALL!” 


Fred Barnard and [| were very deeply interested. 
We watched all the preparations, and anticipated a 
wonderful exhibition. The performers enlarged the 
platform, to make a sufficient stage; they hung 
some curtains to serve for scenery; they carried in 
three or four swords (real swords) and two horse- 
pistols ; they brought several large bundles done 
up in paper, and, where one of the papers was 
broken, we saw the brass buttons and scarlet facing 
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terrific combat, to be fought with real swords, ac- 
cording to the laws of fence. What was the subject 
of the drama, or its plot, or its moral, we neither 
knew nor cared; but we determined to see the fight. 
Very early in the evening we were at the school- 
house, and we glided in with a hush of awe, pulled 
off our caps, and quietly took the front seat. No 
one else had yet arrived. We amused ourselves 
by studying the stage arrangements and the great 
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chandelier that hung from the centre of the ceiling, 
with carved wooden fishes and serpents all over it, 
the candles being stuck in the serpents’ mouths. 
The room was carefully swept and dusted, and extra 
seats had been brought in to accommodate the ex- 
pected crowd. 

After a while, one of the larger boys came in 
from another room, with a candle in his hand, and 
began to light up. We watched him with deep 
interest, and would have been glad to help him. 
When he arrived at the place where we were sitting, 
he stopped before us, and delivered this cruel sen- 
tence: ‘‘You small boys will have to get out of 
this, until the ladies come. After they are seated, 
then you may come in.” 

This piece of unnecessary gallantry fell like a 
_ millstone upon our hearts. Knowing too well how 
small would be the chance of getting any place 
where we could see the stage, after the ladies (and 
the gentlemen accompanying them) were all seated, 
we took our caps, and sorrowfully obeyed the order. 

But ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
Fred and I felt sure that somehow we should yet gain 
admission and witness the tragedy. We sat down 
on the steps, and watched the people, who soon 
began to arrive. 

First, old Mrs. Whipple and her little grand- 
daughter. We wondered why that old woman, 
who was nearly blind and quite deaf, should want 
to be at the performance. 

‘““Yes, and that girl,” said Fred, — ‘‘ what’s the 
good of exhibitions to girls? They can never take 
a part in’em—only to read a composition, may be;” 
and his tone implied that reading compositions was 
very tame business, compared with taking part in a 
terrific stage combat, in soldier clothes, with real 
swords. 

Next came old Mr. Pendergast, walking slowly 
and leaning on his stout cane with the buck-horn 
handle. He had been a soldier of the Revolution; 
and as we imagined he would delight in witnessing 
the enactment of bloody scenes, such as he had 
passed through in his youth, and would moreover 
be the best critic present of the correctness of the 
performance, we readily admitted Ass right to a 
front seat. | 

Then came two young ladies. But when they 
looked in at the door, and saw how few had preced- 
ed them, they went away again. We thought they 
did n’t appreciate their privileges. . 

Then came a boy carrying a bucket of water, to 
be used in washing the paint from the faces of the 
actors, after the tragedy was over. We were anx- 
ious to help him; but he would not allow us to do it— 
would not even let us lay a hand on the bucket and 
walk in beside him! We considered that a mean- 
ness unparalleled. 
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The minister and his wife came next; and then 
people began to arrive so rapidly that we could not 
count them or keep track of them. A good many 
of the fellows of our school were among them, but 
they were dressed up and all had ladies with them. 

When, at last, we ventured in, every seat was 
occupied, and many men were standing in the aisles 
and about the door. It was hopeless for us. We 
had seen the backs of Sunday coats often enough, 
and did not care to spend that evening in acquiring 
a minute knowledge of them. We turned away, 
reluctant to give up our last hope of seeing the 
terrific combat, yet hardly knowing what to do. 
But as we turned, Fred’s eye caught sight of a 
small scuttle-hole in the ceiling directly over the 
stage. 

‘‘Oh, why didn’t we think,” said he, ‘‘to get 
into the attic before the exhibition commenced? 
We could sec it all through the scuttle!” We 
knew all about that attic. A light ladder, which 
generally stood in one corner of the _ schovol- 
room, was used for ascending to it; and the lum- 
ber, of which the stage extension was built, was 
kept up there, as well as the curtains and other 
fixtures, that were used only on special occasions. 
We had once or twice been permitted to go to the 
top of the ladder and take a peep into it. 

‘Is n’t there some way we could get there now?” 
said 1. 

Fred thought awhile. ‘‘If we could climb the 
lightning-rod,” said he, ‘‘ perhaps we could get the 
scuttle in the roof open, and then we’d be all 
right.” 

‘‘Let’s try!” said I, with a glimmer of hope. 
We ran around to where the rod reached the 
ground. He ‘‘ boosted” me, and I boosted him in 
turn, and we spat on our hands and rubbed sand 
on our shoes; but it was of no use—neither of us 
could climb the rod any farther than he was 
boosted. 

‘*Can’t we get a ladder?” said I, as we looked at 
the rod despairingly, and wished the spikes and 
glass knobs were nearer together. 

At the same time, our anxiety and curiosity were 
intensified by the sound of laughter and applause 
that came from the inside, as John Orton spoke his 
comic declamation. 

Fred thought perhaps Mr. Crouch, who lived 
next door to the school-house, had a ladder, as he 
was a carpenter. We went into his yard and 
looked about. There, sure enough, under a long, 
low, open shed, we found a ladder hung upon two 
great pegs. 

We took it out, and with some difficulty got 
over the fence into the school-yard. To raise it 
against the building was quite a task for us; and 
once, when it almost got the better of us, it came 
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as near as possible to crashing through one of the 
windows. When finally it was fairly raised, imag- 
ine our disgust at finding that it reached not quite 


to the roof! Then our souls sank to the very 
bottom of despair. But Fred found our last ex- 
pedient. 


“T'll tell you,” said he, ‘‘if we had it on the 
wood-shed it would reach.” 

The wood-shed was a few feet distant from the 
wall of the school-house, and its roof sloped toward 
It. 

“But how can we get it there ?” said I, not very 
hopefully. 

‘Put the ladder against the shed, and then go 
up and pull it up after us,” he answered, with 
crowing confidence. 

We tried it. The first step was easy enough; 
it was the second step which cost. Still, our recent 
experience had taught us something of the way to 
handle and manage a ladder: and we did succeed 
in pulling it upon the roof of the shed, keeping it 
nearly perpendicular. When we let it go over 
against the eave of the school-house, it went with 
an unexpected jerk, that nearly threw Fred to the 
sround, and did throw one foot of the ladder off 
the edge of the shed roof. This frightened usa 
little; but we quickly adjusted it, and in another 
minute were on the roof of the school-house. 

Luckily, we found the scuttle in the roof unfast- 
ened; for one of the boys had been up that day to put 
out the flag, and had not thought it necessary to 
fasten the scuttle again until the flag should be 
taken down. A short stationary ladder Jed down 
from this scuttle to the floor of the attic—or rather 
to the place where the floor ought to be, for there 
was only a single plank laid from the foot of this 
ladder to the scuttle in the ceiling of the school- 
room. Along this we crept cautiously, by the little 
light that came in through the roof. Softly we 
raised the trap-door and leaned it back against the 
brace. As we raised it, a current of hot air rushed 
up through the scuttle, and nearly suffocated us. 

But this was a very small draw-back. We had 
gained an unobstructed view of the exhibition at 
last; there it was, all beneath us, and just in the 
very height of its glory. The grand drama, with 
the military uniforms and the real swords, was just 
In its first act. 

As only one at a time could comfortably kneel on 
the end of the plank and get a fair view of the 
stage, we took turns, each one looking down while 
the other counted a hundred. 

At the end of one of Fred’s turns, the drama had 
arrived at a critical and intensely interesting point, 
and he was unwilling to give way for me. He 
wanted to lengthen the turns to a count of two hun- 
dred; but I would not agree. He offered me his 


long lead pencil if I would consent. It wasastrong 
temptation; but just then, high tragedy had more 
attractions than plumbago, and I was firm in my 
refusal. 

_ © Then,” said he, with an injured tone, “I'll see 
if I can’t get a place for myself,” and he crawled 
around to the other side of the scuttle, and kneeled 
on the narrow edge of the joist, looking down from 
that side, while I resumed the place on the plank. 

Nearly all the uniformed and titled gentlemen 
were on the stage, and there was a solemn tableau, 
when one of the actors cried (in a slow, heavy 
tone, raising his arm majestically): ‘‘ Let justice be 
done, though the heavens fall !” 

At that instant there was a tremendous crash, 
and a large section of plastering fell upon the heads 
of the astonished actors. When the cloud of dust 
rolled away, the spectators, looking up, saw a rag- 
ged mass of lath hanging down around a hole in 
the ceiling, and in the midst of it the feet and legs 
of a boy who seemed to be clinging to the joist with 
his hands, 

I tried to help Fred up; but my strength and my 
foothold were unequal to the task. There was a 
great excitement and uproar below. ‘‘ Get a lad- 
der,” shouted several voices; but the ladder gener- 
ally used at that place had been removed from the 
room when it was swept and garnished for the ex- 
hibition and nobody scemed to know exactly where 
it was. 

Fred’s brother John, a large, powerful, cool- 
headed young man, was one of those on the stage. 
As soon as he could rub the dust from his eyes he 
looked up, and remarked: ‘‘ Those feet look very 
much like Fred’s.” Then stepping immediately 
under the suspended boy. he called out: ‘‘ Drop, 
Fred, I'll catch you !” 

Fred dropped at once; indeed, by that time he 
was about ready to drop without an invitation. 

John caught him, sect him down on his feet, took 
a good look at him, and then giving him a slap on 
the shoulder, said: ‘‘ Now start for home !” 

Fred started. They made a little lane down the 
middle aisle, and passed him out through the 
throng. 

Meanwhile I retreated to the roof, intending to go 
down by the way I had come up. What was my 
consternation, on getting there, to find that the lad- 
der from the shed to the roof had been removed. It 
seems that when a ladder was called for, some one 
near the door had run out to look for one. Seeing 
that, he had immediately taken it down and carried 
it around to the front steps. As the trouble was 
over on his arrival, he just dropped it there. Then 
Mr. Crouch, thinking the exhibition was broken up, 
came out, recognized his ladder, and carried it home. 

So I sat in despair on the roof, feeling more 
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isolated and despondent than Robinson Crusoe 
ever did. 

After a while I heard my name softly spoken by 
some one in the yard. It was Fred. I answered. 
‘Old Crouch has lugged home his ladder,” said 
he. ‘‘Can’t you come down the lightning- 
rod?” 

The rod made an ugly bend where it went over 
the cornice, and I was afraid to try. I knew I 
should fall off at that bend before I could cling 
around the rod, with my feet below it. I pointed 
out the difficulty to Fred. He made light of it; 
but I told him I knew better. The views of such a 
thing above and below are very different. 


JINGLES. 
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‘‘ Then,” said he at last, ‘‘ you’ll have to jump to 
the roof of the shed.” | 

It was a perilous leap for a boy of my size; but | 
saw that Fred was right. There was nothing else 
to be done. Jump ! did, and landed safely on the 
shed, from which I readily clambered to the ground. 

We started for home immediately. As to the 
exhibition, the master quelled the tumult, told the 
audience the play would be resumed in a few min- 
utes, and then had the curtain drawn while the 
broken plaster was swept up and carried away. 
The gentlemen in uniform resumed their lofty 
dialogue and flourished their swords once more. 

The heavens had fallen, and justice was done. 


JINGLES. 


I HAD a little Highlander, 
Who reached to my chin; 

He was swift as an arrow, 
And neat as a pin. © 


He ran on my errands, 
And sang me a song; 

Oh, he was as happy 
As summer is long! 


ee 


FiRE in the window! flashes in the panc! 
Fire on the roof-top! blazing weather-vane ! 
Turn about, weather-vane! Put the fire out! 
The sun’s going down, sir, I haven’t a doubt. 


WOULD N’T it be funny— 

Would n’t it, now— 
If the dog said ‘‘ Moo-oo” 

And the cow said ‘‘ Bow-wow ?” 
If the cat sang and whistled, 

And the bird said ‘‘ Mia-ow?” 
Would n’t it be funny— 

Would n’t it, now? 


—_— 


Ou where are all the good little girls—- 
Where are they all to-day 

And where are all the good little boys? 
Tell me, somebody, pray. 

Why, safe in their fathers’ and mothers’ hearts 
The girls are stowed away ; 

And wherever the girls are, look for the boys— 
Or so I’ve heard folks say. 
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HOW JAMIE HAD HIS OWN WAY. 


By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


** JAMIE,” said Grandpa Scott, ‘‘don’t go near 
the wharves this afternoon; Mrs. Little’s Sam fell 
overboard yesterday.” 

‘*But, Grandpa,” objected Jamie, ‘‘ it’s Saturday 
afternoon !” 

“*T know it, sir; and that’s just why I want you 
to stay about the house and grounds. I notice that 
Saturday afternoon ’s the time all the children get 
into mischief. You can play hide and seek in the 
orchard, or sail your brig in the duck pond, or go 
berrying in Rowley woods.” 

‘‘ There’s bears in the woods,” said Jamie, ‘‘and 
the brig’s being mended js 

‘* And they'll eat the gooseberries in the garden, 
and make themselves sick,” said Grandma. 

‘‘ Well, there’s plenty of play without running 
to the river after it,” continued Grandpa. ‘‘1 tell 
you, sir, I won’t have you playing about the 
wharves and running such risks!” 

Well, perhaps Jamie didn’t mean to disobey ; 
but he walked into the orchard and shouted for 
Jack Brown and Nick Smith to come and join 
him. 

‘‘ They’ve gone. down to Bachelor’s wharf,” said 
Brown’s little sister, who sat rocking her rag doll 
on the doorstep. ‘‘There’s a great big ship 
down there, that smells of tar and oranges. They 
would n’t let girls go,” she added. ¥ 

‘“My!” sighed Jamie, ‘‘I’m_ glad I’m not a girl, 
—they’re always in the way, of course. They’re 
afraid of getting their feet wet, and their hands 
dirty. At Bachelors wharf, did you say?” The 
big ship, with its inviting odors, having blotted 
Grandpa’s commands altogether from his mind, 
just as the waves wash out whatever you trace on 
the sandy beach, he turned into the dusty street, leav- 
ing the pleasant orchard behind him, with the sun 
shine fleckling the green grass, as it fell through 
the apple boughs; with the plum trees ripening a 
blooming harvest; with a generous perfume of early 
apples in the air; the quince bushes adding their 
invitation; the white-heart cherries ready to fall 
into anybody’s open mouth,—as the birds could 


have told him,—and the currant and gooseberry | 


bushes fringing the orchard wall, while grape-vines 
sucked in sweetness and mellowness from the sun 
and atmosphere. Jamicloitered down the street, past 
the grocery and the dry-goods shops, looked in at 
the confectioner’s, passed a while at the fish-market, 
where they were bringing in fresh lobsters and 
silver-enameled mackerel, and great cuts of pink 


salmon were to be seen, garnished with heads of 
cut lettuce. It was only a step from the fish-market 
to Bachelor’s wharf, where, true enough, a ship, as 
big as all out-doors, it seemed to Jamie, was un- 
loading. Jamie hung near it, admiringly, enjoying 
the tarry smell, as if it were an odor from Araby ;— 
the mystery of entangled ropes, that was as good 
as a Chinese puzzle; wondering about the great 
ocean over which the ship had sailed; enjoying 
the browned sailors, who had perhaps seen a whale 
spouting, or an iceberg drifting down from the 
north, or the stormy petrels that never alight, the 
legend says, and are named for St. Peter, who 
walked the water. The Azores and West Indies 
were like places dropped out of Fairyland into the 
sea, somewhere, to Jamie; and London was the 
capital of Dreamland to him, as well as to some 
older folks; the rest of the world across the water 
was a sort of fogland, where griffins with gold 
manes might abound, and toads that saw things 
through the lens of a jewel, where the days were 
six months long, without any bed-time. It was de- 
lightful to touch the ropes that had been coiled in 
foreign places, and the sails that had hung idly in 
the calm of tropical waters,—it was almost like 
shaking hands with the people of other countries. 

But after Jamie had somewhat satisfied his curi- 
osity, which was always alert when a ship came in, 
he strolled, like one who has the afternoon before 
him, to a neighboring wharf, where Jack and Nick 
were trying to make out into the stream in a small 
boat, which the wind repeatedly blew in shore, de- 
feating their attempts. ‘‘Oh, I can get her off,” 
shouted Jamie, fired with sudden nautical valor, 
“you just wait till 1 get off my shoes and stock- 
ings!” 

‘Bet ye!” defied Nick Smith, ‘‘me and Jack's 
been ter work this half hour!” 

‘““So I do bet ye!” returned Jamie, whipping 
off his ‘‘ dirt-treaders” and jacket, and hiding them 
in a cranny of a pile of boards near at hand. 
‘You'll see what a sailor can do,” and he jumped 
into the boat and pushed off in spite of the wind. 
‘‘Let’s go down to Black Rocks and fish,” said 
Jack. 

‘All right! We?’re off for Black Rocks, then,” 
said Jamie, tacking; ‘‘I think the wind’s rather 
cranky, though, boys!” 

‘Looks squally,” said Nick, at the helm. ‘* My 
mother’s got the sewing circle to supper and we’re 
going to have strawberry short-cake. She won't 
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know where I am, till she wants me to run an 
errand.” 

Just then something happened; perhaps it was 
the squall; but Grandpa Scott, looking out of 
his scuttle window up in town, through a spy- 
class, to see if his schooner was coming in, saw, 
instead, a boat floating upside down on the river. 

‘Mercy ! Grandma,” said he, ‘I’m right glad I 
told Jamie not to go near the water to-day; there’s 
somebody’s boat bottom-side up, in the river!” 

‘““Sakes alive!” cried Grandma; ‘it'll make 
somebody’s mother’s heart ache, to be sure! Well, 
I'm thankful that Jamie’s safe in the orchard, for 
all the gooseberries.” But we know that Jamie 
was not safe in the orchard. When he came to the 
surface of the river after his plunge, Jack and Nick, 
having managed to cling to the boat, were seated 
on the bottom of it, and drifting out to sea; Jamie 
made a few strokes towards them, but finding that 
the boat would be out to sea before he could reach 
the river-mouth, supposing he could swim so far, 
he decided to make for the North Pier, as his only 
hope. But oh, dear! what a long way it was to the 
North Pier, though! what if the cramp should 
catch him before he reached it? He remembered 
that Captain Sails had once seen a shark in the 
nver,—he wondered if Grandpa Scott was getting 
worried about him,—if Mrs. Smith had saved a 
piece of the strawberry short-cake for Nick,—how 
soon they’d miss him, and send out for him,—if 
they’d drag the river with grapplimg irons. It really 
was not very far to the North Pier, but it seemed 
leagues, and Jamie’s strength was ebbing when he 
reached it, and thrust his hands through the cracks 
between the rough boarding, and clung like any 
barnacle, feeling almost safe. But no sooner was 
he secure from immediate danger, than his dis- 
comforts began to torture him: the hot sun poured 
down on his uncovered head, a nail in the pier had 
torn his hand, and the salt water made it smart, 
his arms were beginning to feel queer and lifeless, 
—he called for help, but ‘bis voice was a sparrow’s 
pipe. Then he waited and f¥aited, and saw a mir- 
age of the distant beach lifted against the sky, and 
watched the birds that lighted an instant on the 
pier, “and looking at him curiously, and heard 
the music of some gunner’s rifle down in the 
Marshes grow fainter and sweeter with the distance, 
“‘and horns from Elfland faintly blowing.” 

But presently a new terror beset him—he could 
not take another stroke, if he were to die,—but he 
saw the sunset burnishing in the west, his half- 
holiday drifting away from him, and the tide turn- 
ingin! If only somebody would come for him: 
some fisherman toiling in with his full nets, some 
gunner from the salt-marshes, some pleasure- 
boat laden with song and laughter! He was hoarse 
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with hallooing; it was wearing on to twilight, and 
the tide coming in, strong and steady. He heard 
the bells on shore inviting to evening prayer,—the 
noises about the wharves reached him like echoes 
from another world; he wondered where Jack and 
Nick were,—if Grandma had gone to Mrs. Smith’s 
tea-drinking; he remembered how the sunshine 
seemed tangled among the orchard trees at home, 
that the plums were nearly ripe, that Master Brooks 


_ was going to give him a reward of merit, at school, 


next week. By this time there was a star twink- 
ling at him in a companionable way, from the sky, 
—but only his head was out of water; he tried to 
climb up the slippery sides of the pier, and came 
very near losing his hold; once he thought that 
he heard the sound of oars, the faint tones of human 
voices, as in adream; then he lost them, and be- 
gan to fancy himself safe at home in bed, holding 
Grandma Scott’s hand, and saying, ‘‘ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven.” The water gurgled about his 
ears and touched his lips, and the stars and the 
roseate twilight went out in darkness. 

Some sailors, belonging to a sand-droger that 
was taking in cargo at White Beach, had caught 
sight of a strange object clinging to the pier, had 
at first fancied it to be a seal or a mermaid, and 
had set forth to capture it, arriving just in the nick 
of time to save Jamie, who was verily at his last 
gasp. They carried him on board the droger, 
rubbed and dosed him into consciousness, dried 
his shirt and trowsers before a drift-wood fire on 
the beach, gave him a supper of clam chowder 
and ship-bread, and after he had rested, they row- 
ed him up to town and left him at the wharf. 

Jamie walked slowly homeward, wondering what 
reception he should meet; all the clocks were | 
clanging nine; there were groups of men about 
the shops speaking of the day’s accident. 

‘‘ Folks ain’t no business ter let children out on 
the water alone,” some one was saying. 

‘Well, you see,” broke in another, ‘‘ Miss 
Smith, she hed the sewing circle ter her house, 
and a body can’t manage other folkses affairs and 
their own ter wunst.” ‘It'll go hard with Grandpa 
Scott,” spoke a third; ‘‘that boy was the apple of 
his eye.” 

‘‘And a little tyke he was too,” responded his 
neighbor: ‘‘I’ve heard his grandma say that she 
never felt easy till he was a-bed and aslcep !” 

‘* Well, he won’t be troubling nobody no more,” 
said the confectioner, at whose counter Jamie had 
been in the habit of spending his cents; ‘‘ he was 
a great one for ‘ju-ju’ paste; I wouldn’t have 
minded throwing in a picce, if I’d knowed, it 

‘*He could bat a ball like time,” said a small 
boy Jamie recognized as one with whom he had 
sometimes shared his jujube paste; ‘‘ and he wasn’t 
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stingy, neither, and didn’t get mad if you spelt 
above him.” Jamie walked on to his grandfather’s, 
where the lamps were all lighted, and they had for- 
gotten to draw the curtains; he stole in softly and 
looked in at the doorway. Grandpa Scott was 
walking the room as fast as his old legs could carry 
him, and wringing his hands; Grandma was in the 
big arm-chair, with her face hidden in her hands 
and the tears dropping through the fingers, while 
Mrs. Smith stood near. smoothing her hair and 
offering the smelling-salts, and saying, ‘‘ Don’t take 
on so, now don’t, Miss Scott,—it ain’t nont of 
your fault, nobody’ll blame you—it’s all for the best.” 


CHANTICLEER. 
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‘* There wa’n’t nobody ter blame but the squall,” 
said Jack and Nick in chorus, from the back- 
ground, where Jamie had not seen them ; ‘‘ us two 
stuck to the boat, you see,” continued Nick, ‘ when 
it was bottom-side up, and nobody picked us off 
till we was most out to sea. and then when we be- 
gan to think of Jim, he wasn’t nowhere. Hurrah!” 


changing his tune without warning. ‘I say, 
Hi’ Spy!” 
And Jamie’s arms were around Grandma 


Scott’s neck, and everybody in the room was 
in tears again, and Grandpa Scott was on his 
knees. 


- CHANTICLEER. 
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I WAKE! I feel the day is near; 
I hear the red cock crowing! 


He cries ‘‘’T is dawn!” 


How sweet and clear 


His cheerful call comes to my ear, 
While light is slowly growing. 


The white snow gathers, flake on flake ; 
I hear the red cock crowing! 

Is anybody else awake 

To see the winter morning break. 
While thick and fast ’tis snowing ? 


I think the world is all asleep; 
] hear the red cock crowing! 

Out of the frosty pane I peep; 

The drifts are piled so wide and deep, 
And wild the wind is blowing! 


Nothing | see has shape or form: 


I hear the red cock crowing! 
But that dear voice comes through the storm 


To greet me in my nest so warm, 
As if the sky were glowing! 


A happy little child, I hie 
And hear the red cock crowing. 


The day is dark. 


I wonder why 


His voice rings out so brave and high, 
With gladness overflowing. 
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WHAT MAY HAPPEN WHEN LITTLE BOYS PLAY LEAP-FROG TOO MUCH. 


A MOOSE HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS. 
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By C. A. STEPHENS. 


SO many tourists, young and old, have come 


down into the Maine lake region the past summer ° 


to camp out in the country of the whispering pine, 
and hunt that noble game, the moose, that 1 deem 
it not unlikely that many of our young folks, espcci- 
ally our boys, would enjoy a moose hunt,—even on 
paper. A prominent lumber-merchant of the Pine 
Tree State has kindly furnished me with one of his 
youthful exploits in this line, which I have at- 
tempted to write out. 

There were four of us, and we were a rather 
queer party. There was old Ben Murch, a lum- 
berman and hunter well known in that region; a 
young Penobscot Indian named Lewis, or, as he 
was more commonly called, ‘*‘ Lewey ;” a young 
Boston chap named Larkin, but whom we had nick- 
named ‘‘Larks,” and myself. We had gone up 
from Bangor to the head of Chesuncook Lake, then 
as now a sort of supply-depot for the logginyg- 
camps. 

When I mention that one of our party was an 
Indian, some may perhaps think that he was a sav- 
age,—one of the blanketed, tomahawking sort. 
Quite the contrary. Lewey was a very sensible, 
matter-of-fact young man; dressed like a Christian, 


and, saving a tendency to extreme brevity, spoke 
very fair English. Indeed, the fellow was quite a 
humorist in a certain, dry, terse way of his own, 
and very tolerable company of anevening. Murch 
and he frequently hunted together, selling the veni- 
son at the neighboring logging-camps. And on 
the evening preceding the first day of our hunt, 
February 3, Lewey had come down to the head 
from his wigwam, or winter camp, on the Cusa- 
bexis. One versed in woodcraft might well wonder 
how two experienced hunters should happen to take 
a couple of boys with them on a moose hunt! 
Well, I suspect that Larks used undue—possibly 
pecuniary—influence with them. Such things are 
sometimes done. 

Day broke clear and frosty. We were off by 
sunrise—on snow-shoes. The snow was crisp. 
And as the early sun-rays fell in through the bare 
tree-tops the whole air resounded with the sharp 
snapping of the frozen wood, relaxed by the warmth. 
An hour’s walk took us across the lowlands between 
the supply-depot and the river (the West Branch 
of the Penobscot), which enters the lake at some 
distance above. Crossing the river on the ice 2 
little below Pine Stream Falls,—so near that we 
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, could hear the plunging waters,—we began to as- 
cend the ridgy slopes which lead up among the 
highlands in Township No. V, in Range XIV. 

. ‘Now, boys,” said Ben, stopping to tighten the 
strings of his snow-shoes, ‘‘ the less ye say and the 
fewer twigs ye snap the better; for, unless I’m 
much mistaken,” pointing to the cropped branches 
of a yellow birch, ‘‘we shall come upon a yard 
within a couple of hours. So keep whist. Mind 
the going. Don’t tread on the dry brush. You 
youngsters may as well keep a few rods behind. 
_ And whenever I raise my hand—so—stop, both of 
you, stock-still,—and don’t move till I tell ye.” 

Thus instructed we moved cautiously on again. 

‘* What does the old fellow mean by a ‘ yard?’” 
whispered Larks, as we picked our way along be- 
hind. And as some others may perchance need a 
word in explanation, we will try to give it. 

Suppose, as is often the case, that late in the fall, 
just as the snows are coming, a herd of moose—a 
dozen say, though generally not more than three 
or four—are browsing on the bank of a river or 
along the shore of a pond or lake. A snow-storm 
comes on, and there falls a foot, perhaps. Natu- 
rally enough, the moose don’t go over as much 
ground next day after their browse as if the ground 
were bare. And very likely, too, since it is natural 
for all creatures to follow beaten paths,—nor are 
human beings exceptions,—very likely, I say, that 
nightfall will find them retracing their steps to the 
place whence they started in the morning. And 
thus they will remain for sev¢ral days, not going 
over more than a mile or two of ground, unless 
disturbed by wolves or men. Then comes another 
storm, with another foot of snow. This makes 
walking about still more laborious. And the moose, 
consulting their ease, go about still less. So they 
keep on, narrowing their feeding- ground after every 
storm, till, when the snow has become four and five 
or six feet deep, it is nothing unusual to find a herd 
of from three to a dozen snowed into a yard of from 
five to thirty acres, with deep beaten paths running 
through it in every direction, the twigs cropped 
and bark gnawed from all the trees.’ 

I believe this the more satisfactory explanation 
of a moose-yard, though many so-called naturalists 
will tell you that the moose se/ect their yard before 
the snows come,—that they are in this matter 
‘* governed by instinct.” All of which you may 
safely believe the moment they satisfactorily define 
that word, ¢astinct. 

Now, if a hunter can steal up unobserved, or 
rather unheard, within rifle-shot of one of these 
yards, why, he stands a good chance of securing 
one of the herd, at least. But the difficulty is to 
approach unperceived. For there is no keener- 
eared animal under the sun thana moose. They 
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will often hear or smell a man half a mile, and 
that, too, when there is no perceptible breeze. The 
only chance of surprising a yard is when there's a 
stiff breeze from if; and then it is a pretty ticklish 
job, and but rarely done. 

A little farther on we saw where a cluster of 
hazel-bushes had been bitten off; and soon a shrub- 
by pine with all its lower branches stripped of their 
tasscls. These were indications of a yard not many 
miles off. The moose had been here; but later 
snows had covered the track. 

We walked on with as little noise as possible. It 
was rather blind work, though; for the thick mixed 
growth made it impossible to see more than six or 
eight rods ahead. Presently we came to a clump 
of moose-wood shrubs browsed off as before, with a 
faint trail under the more recent snows leading 
away to the left. Along this Lewey and Ben picked 
their way softly, followed at some distance by Larks 
and myself. 

We had gained the summit of a high ridge, and 
were now descending into the valley beyond. The 
shrubs along the trail had nearly all been cropped, 
—all save the spruce; moose never touch spruce 
boughs. We followed this trail for half a mile, 
perhaps, when Lewey, who was considerably in ad- 
vance, suddenly stopped,—we saw him making 
signs and whispcring to Ben, and stole gently up to 
them. Right in front were the fresh tracks of a 
moose,—huge hoof-prints stamped deep into the 
snow. 

“*St, boys!’ whispered Ben. 
upon ’em! Stay here; don’t stir!” 

Lewey and he worked slowly forward, drawing 
their heavy snow-shoes. carefully after them. 
Watching breathlessly, we saw Lewey pause and 
cautiously raise the hammer of his rifle. It clicked 
faintly, despite his care. Instantly there was heard 
a hoarse snort, accompanied by a great crashing 
among the brush. 

‘‘There they go!” shouted Ben. Lewey had 
sprung forward like a cat,—too late to get a shot, 
however. The moose were gone. We could hear 
them tearing along down the valley, and on coming 
to the yard—some twenty rods farther on—found 
it empty. 

‘No help for it now,” muttered Ben, gazing a 
little grimly at the gnawed saplings along the now 
deserted paths. ‘‘ Nothing to do but chase them 
down. Think you can stand a three days’ tramp, 
Larks?” 

‘‘ Very long hunt,” remarked Lewey. 

But Larks had great faith in his legs. 

Three distinct tracks on the farther side of the 
yard showed us where the moose had left it; and 
tightening our straps, we shouldered our guns and 
started in pursuit. 


‘““We’re close 
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‘‘ Don’t you ever use hounds to hunt them with?” 
Larks inquired. 

‘*Not often,” replied Ben. ‘‘ Some do, but we 
don’t. We have better luck without dogs than 
with them. <A moose isn’t like a fox. A fox will 
run round and round from hill to hill; but a moose 
keeps straight ahead. We’ve found that our 
best way is to keep steady after them till they get 
tired enough to let us get up within shooting 
distance.” 


Lewey then told us that he once followed one a 


fortnight before getting near enough to shoot him. 
But when there is a crust upon five feet of snow, 
the moose, going through to the ground at every 
plunge, can’t hold out over twenty-four hours, if 
followed rapidly. 

All this time we were going forward as fast as we 
could walk. For the first six or eight miles the 
moose seemed to have run at full speed, scattering 
the snow and clearing the brush with prodigious 
bounds, In some places they had thrown out with 
their hoofs the old dried leaves, deep buried since 
autumn. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we crossed 
the former path of a tornado, which in its terrific 
course through the forest had torn down nearly all 
the trees along a clearly defined belt,—only a few 
rods in width, but stretching away east and west as 
far as we could see. The prostrate trunks lay piled 
across each other in the wildest confusion. Over 
these the moose had bounded in a manner almost 
incredible; running without the least apparent re- 
gard for the snow-buried logs, and making a _ bee- 
line across the windfalls. One leap especially 
astonished us. Three large bass-woods had fallen 
inarick, the topmost lying fully seven feet above 
the surface of the snow, which lay from four to five 
feet all about them. This formidable abattis one 
of the moose had cleared at a jump, landing among 
the logs nearly a rod beyond. 

The short February afternoon rapidly waned. A 
““ snow-bank ” had risen in-the south-west. 

“Another snow-storm by to-morrow,” said Ben. 

It was growing dusk. Presently the forest light- 
ened ahead, and in a few minutes we came out on 
a broad white expanse stretching away to the 
northward. 

‘‘ Lake Cauquomgomac,” remarked Lewey. 
Then, leoking through his hands, ‘‘ Yonder they 
go { ” 

Straining our eyes in the deepening twilight, we 
could just make out some dark objects far out on 
the lake, one—two—three, yes, three of them. 
They were three or four miles from the shore, and 
making directly towards a small island situated near 
the upper end of the lake. When chased, moose 
will frequently run off to an island, or a high hill, 
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which commands a good outlook of the country 
around. 

‘* They ‘ll haul up at that island to breathe,” said 
Ben. ‘‘Spend the night there, like enough, if. 
they don’t catch sight of us on the lake.” 

‘* Could n’t we work up to them after dark?” I 
hazarded. 

‘Not without first getting ‘heir consent,” said 
Ben, laughing. Then, turning to Lewey, ‘‘ What’s 
to be done?” 

‘* Two of us stay here—two of us go round lake 
— above island,” replied Lewey. ‘‘ Head off 
moose.” 

‘* And so scare them from the island and then 
shoot at them from an ambush?” questioned Ben. 
Lewey nodded. 

‘* Not to-night, I hope,” said Larks, upon whom 
our long day’s tramp was beginning to tell. 

Ben turned to look at him. ‘‘No, not to-night, 
I guess,” said he at length. Then to Lewey, 
‘* We ’ll camp here, I reckon,” with a nod of his 
head toward Larks and myself. Lewey assented, 
merely muttering, ‘‘No fire; not make fire on 
shore; go back.” 

Back we accordingly went to a little ravine in the 
woods, a number of rods from the lake. By this 
time it had grown very dark; but collecting brush 
as best we could, and breaking off slivers and bark 
from an old hemlock trunk, we soon had a crack- 
ling blaze. 

A hunter’s knapsack is not quite so ornamental 
as a soldier’s, but handier, I think. It consists of a 
large, dcep pocket in or rather oz the back of his 
hunting frock. In these we had packed away two 
days’ rations of beef and corncake, and now we 
proceeded, after taking off our snow-shoes and 
loosening our belts, to make a thorough dinner, 
moistening the same with snow-water melted in the 
palms of our hands. 

This over with, we broke off great armfuls of fir 
boughs, and spreading them on the snow, lay down 
with our feet to the fire—to sleep. How the flick- 
ering blaze lighted up that savage little glen, with 
its dark, wild trees, as we lay there looking up, 
with cold noses and colder fingers! while from the 
lake came those fearful sounds,—said to precede a 
storm,—the moaning and roaring of the ice; a 
phenomenon common enough to frozen waters, yet 
always startling, and especially so by night. 

In spite of these sounds, we fell asleep,—to shiver 
through a frigid delirium of chilly dreams and 
visions of gigantic moose. A _ pull at my coat- 
sleeve roused me; it was Lewey. The fire had 
gone out; all was dark. 

- “Get up,” said he in a whisper. ‘‘ You go with 
me. No need to wake Larks. I’ve talked with 
Ben. You and I go round lake; head off moose.” 
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I understood, and scrambled up; but I was as far as I was concerned. Lewey led; it was as 
covered with snow, and felt cold, soft touches in much as I could do to keep from bumping against 
my face; it was snowing heavily. Off in the east the tree trunks. But it gradually grew light. We 
the dim pallor of a stormy morning had begun to were skirting the lake, keeping back from the 
show faintly. With numb fingers we tugged at shore. 
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the frozen straps of our snow-shoes, then shoulder- — After going on for several miles as it seemed to 
ing our guns, started northward. The light snow me, the mixed growth changed to a still heavier 
cracked and creaked under our feet,—dull and one of black spruce. Beneath the dark shaggy 
monotonous sounds, —as we plodded on, on, blindly tops all was quiet; but overhead the wind drove; 
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and now and then the snowy gusts sifted down 
through the thick boughs. Out on the lake the 
storm howled. 

By nine o’clock we had got round to the northern 
end, or head of the lake, and could just discern, 
through the driving flakes, the outline of the island 
amile below. If the moose had left it, they had 
probably come across to the woods at about this 
place. Still keeping in the forest, we examined 
the shore for nearly half a mile; there were no 
tracks. It was fair to conclude that they were still 
below us,—at the island. Nothing now remained 
to us but to wait for a chance to shoot them. 

_““ Watch here,” said Lewey, pointing to the up- 
turned root of an old windfall. ‘* Hide here— 
make gun sure—put on new cap—aim straight.” 

With this advice Lewey left me and went on 
some dozen or fifteen rods, where he took his stand 
ina similar manner. Resting my gun ‘through a 
chink in the root, I began my vigils. An hour 
passed. The storm still raged fiercely. Ben was 
giving us plenty of time. But, keeping my eyes 
fixed on the island, I waited for the earliest appear- 
ance of the moose. Suddenly the faint report of a 


gun came on the snow-laden blast; Larks’ riffle, [- 


felt sure. And the next moment three dark objects 
darted out from the island and came straight to- 
wards us. How swiftly they approached, growing 
larger every moment, till the great unwieldy forms 
were close upon us! Now for it! 

Setting my teeth, I aimed at the foremost,—he 
was now within fifty yards,—and fired! Almost at 
the same instant another report rang out. The 
moose fell headlong into the snow. There was a 
great snorting and crashing through the brush; 
the other two swept past me like the wind, and on 
into the forest. The wounded moose, too, had 
bounded to his feet, and with a hideous whine he 
came floundering heavily on. In my excitement I 
had jumped up from my hiding-place, shouting 
and brandishing my gun. 

“Run! Run for your life!” shouted Lewey. 
“‘Get among spruces!” The moose had already 
caught sight of me, and came rushing up the bank 
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with a great gnashing and grinding of its teeth. 
No time for bravado! I dropped my gun and ran 
—as fast as a fellow can on snow-shoes—back into 
the woods. A clump of low, dense spruces were 
growing near. I made for them,—the moose after 
me, —and, diving in amid the thick, prickly 
branches, went down on my hands and knees and 
scrambled aside under the boughs, spider-like. The 
moose crushed into the thicket, snorting and thrash- 
ing about not ten feet from where I lay. 

“Lie flat!” yelled Lewey’s voice from some- 
where outside. ‘‘ Don’t stir!” 

Bang / followed by another crash and a noise 
of struggling. I crawled out and saw Lewey 
standing near, with the smoke still curling from his . 
gun. 

‘Much hurt?” exclaimed he, seeing me on all 
fours. 

‘*Not ascratch!” cried I, jumping up. 

A Yankee would have lI-ughed atgme heartily. 
Lewey merely remarked, ‘‘ He most have you,” 
and turned to look at the moose, which we found 
dead. 

In the course of half an hour Ben and Larks 
came up. The moose was then skinned and cut in. 
pieces. The storm still continuing, it was decided 
to give up the hunt and rest content with what we 
had got. Kindling a fire, we broiled some excellent 
moose-steaks, off which we made a hearty dinner. 

A moose-sled was constructed,—a rude sled of 
poles and withes, with broad runners. About half 
the meat—a weight of some four hundred pounds 
—was packed upon this, to be taken back with us. 
The other half was buried in the snow, to be taken 
away at another time. Thus buried it will at once 
freeze, and keep sweet till the snow melts in the 
spring. 

Larks and I carried the hide on a pole between 
us. The sled was drawn by Lewey and Ben. We 
did not get down to the head till the next night. 

Larks was much disappointed in the antlers, 
which were very small and tender. Moose shed 
their antlers in December. This was in February. 
They had not had time to grow out. 
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NIMPO’S TROUBLES. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 


CHAPTER III. 
NIMPO DRESSES UP. 


AFTER dinner, Nimpo marched resolutely to her 
room, followed by her two brothers. 

‘‘What you going to do?” asked Rush, when 
he saw Nimpo jerk her bonnet from its peg. 

‘‘I’m going straight to the store to see cousin 
Will,” she answered, bursting into tears; ‘‘I know 
he'll help us somehow. I won’t stay here a 
minute.” | 

She dried her eyes, and stalked down stairs, the 
two boys still following her. Mrs. Primkins was 
not in the kitchen, so they got out without being 
seen, and hastened to their father’s store. 

‘‘Cousin Will,” Nimpo began passionately the 
moment she saw him, ‘‘I want you to get us an- 
other boarding place.” 

‘* Why, Nimpo, your mother made arrangements 
for you,” answered Will. 

‘*] know it; but that horrid Mrs. Primkins gave 
us mean little rooms up in the attic, and I can’t 
bear them. They ’re ever so much meaner than 
Sarah’s room at our house, and [| can’t stand it,— 
so there!” 

Cousin Will looked puzzled. 

‘Well, I don’t see what I can do for you. No- 
body takes boarders, you know,—except students, 
—and I don’t see but what you’ll have to stand it. 
It won't be long anyway; and you needn’t stay 
much in your room, you know.” 

‘*But why can’t I have Mrs. Jackson to keep 
house, as mother proposed?” asked Nimpo. 

‘‘Mrs. Jackson is taking care of Mrs. Smith, who 
is very sick. I know she would n’t leave her,” re- 
plied Cousin Will. 

Nimpo’s face fell. 

“‘Oh, dear! it’s too mean for anything ! 
have anything as I want it!” 

‘* But I’m sure this plan is yours; you refused to 
have Mrs. Jackson, yourself.” 

“‘So I did,” said poor Nimpo;: ‘‘but I never 
thought of being treated so.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t see what you can do,” said Cousin 


Will, who evidently did n’t think it a killing matter © 


to sleep in an attic room. ‘‘I guess you ’ll have to 
‘ grin and bear it,’ as Sarah says.” 
‘‘Let ’s go home,” suggested Rush. 
there yet, and we 'll make her stay.” * 
But Nimpo remembered the lofty airs she had 
put on that very morning, and she could n’t bear 
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to come down to Sarah. So she called her pride to 
her aid, and made a resolve. 

‘‘No, Rush, we ’ll go back there and stand it. 
It’s horrid mean of her; but we need n’t stay in the 
rooms, you know, and we ’ll have some fun, any- 
way.” 

‘Very well,” said Rush, with an air of relief, 
‘*T’ll stay about here with Will for a while. You 
and Robbie had best go home to Primkins.” 

So back they went. 

Climbing to the attic rooms again, Nimpo open- 
ed her trunk, and took out her dresses, which she 
hung on a row of nails at the foot of the bed. 

Robbie looked on with great interest for a 
moment, then suddenly, to Nimpo’s dismay, began 
to cry. 

‘‘T don’t like nothin’,” he sobbed; ‘‘ I want to 
go home to mamma.” 

“Hush! Robbie,” said his sister, ‘kissing and 
soothing him, hurriedly; ‘never mind, dear. 
We'll dress up and go out to walk. We'll have 
some fun, if things ave horrid here.” 

So, with another kiss, she put on his white suit 
and red boots, and then took down her new dress. 

‘‘ Now I'll have the good of this dress, and I ’ll 
show mother that I can wear it other days besides 
Sunday, and not spoil it,” she said to herself. 

The dress was of blue barege. She put it on, 
with her best cloth boots, and her blue sash. 

‘¢ What for you dressed all up?” asked Robbie, 
rubbing his eyes. 

‘* Because I’m going out to walk. Mother puts 
on her best dress when she goes out—sometimes,”’ 
she added, for she felt a little guilty; ‘‘I don’t see 
why I should n’t do so too.” 

‘‘ Aint you a very pretty girl?” asked Robbre, 
earnestly, after studying the effect of the blue 
dress for some minutes. 

‘Do you think J] am?” asked Nimpo, laughing. 

‘*P'r’aps you are. I sink so,” said Robbie. 

‘‘Well, you’re a darling little rose-bud!” said 
Nimpo, giving him a spasmodic hug. 

‘‘ Aint I a pretty big rose-bud?” asked Robbie. 
seriously, ‘‘ and ’sides, where’s my stem?” 

‘‘ Oh, you ’re the kind of rose-bud that has legs. 
and don’t need a stem,” said Nimpo, starting down 
stairs. . 

‘‘1’m not going down the kitchen way,” said 
she, when they reached the foot of the attic stairs. 
‘‘T guess I’m a boarder!” and feeling very haughty 
and fine, she went down the front stairs. 
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Mrs. Primkins heard them and opened the kit- 
chen door. 

‘*] don’t want you to go up and down that way,” 
she said, ‘‘tramping up my stair carpet. You 
can use the back stairs—like the rest of us.” 

Nimpo made no reply, but started for the front 
door. 

‘‘ Don’t go out that way!” screamed Mrs. Prim- 
kins; ‘‘I can’t be running round to lock doors after 
a parcel of young ones, not by a jug-full! Come 
out the back door.” 

Swelling with indignation, Nimpo turned. 

‘IT am accustomed to go out the front door at 
home, Mrs. Primkins.” 

‘‘ Wall, you aint to home now, and you need n’t 
tramp up my .ffont hall. I can tell you that. I 
don’t want everything going to rack and ruin, and 
I haint got no servants to sweep out after you, as 
your mamma has.” 

So they went out the back door, and took their 
way down town. 

Now, in that little western village set down in 
the woods of Ohio, children did not dress finely 
every day; so, when Nimpo appeared on the street 
in her blue barege, she attracted a good deal of 
notice. Every one said, ‘‘Why! where are you 
going, Nimpo?” 

She enjoyed it for awhile, but finally she began 
to be annoyed. 

‘¢ Just as if one could n’t dress up without having 
everybody act so! Ido think the people in this 
town are dreadfully countrified!” she said to her- 
self. 

When she came to the school-house the girls 
were out at recess. 

‘‘ There ’s Nimpo !” some one shouted, and in a 
moment she was surrounded by a crowd of eager 
schoolmates. : 

‘SWhere’re you going?” was the first question, 
and then, ‘‘ How do you like it ?” ‘‘ Are you having 
a nice time?” ‘‘Aint it splendid to do as you’re 
a mind to?” etc., etc. 

‘‘Q, girls!” said Nimpo, ‘‘ it’s perfectly horrid 
there. They eat with two-tined forks! and don’t 
have napkins! Mrs. Primkins is a vulgar woman, 
and a tyrant. But I don’t care, I sha’ n’t mind her. 
I have to sleep in the garret, and I ’most know 
there ’s rats in the wall.” 

‘Oh my!” and ‘‘Oh it’s too bad!” and ‘‘ Write 
to your mother to come home,” and other expres- 
sions of sympathy followed this announcement, 
until Nimpo suddenly felt that she was a heroine. 
She had read stories about those suffering indi- 
viduals, and began to think since she could n’t be 
stylish, she would be a persecuted heroine. 

Now, you must know that Nimpo was very fond 
of reading, and read every book she could beg or 
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borrow. And the books she borrowed of the 
school girls were not at all like yours; far from it! 
they were always in two or three small, dark- 
covered volumes, and the stories were the histories 
of interesting damsels who were persecuted and tor- 
mented from the title page to the very last leaf of 
the book. 

Nimpo had read several of these—inside of her 
geography, at school—(for she knew her mother 
would object to them), and she thought it would be 
interesting to adopt that role. 

‘* Of course it’s frightful staying there,” she be- 
gan; ‘‘but then, I suppose, one must expect 
troubles everywhere, and, if nothing very dreadful 
happens, I suppose I can endure it.” 

‘‘ Just see Nimpo take on airs!” said Ellen Lum- 
bard, in a low tone; ‘‘I never saw any one so af- 
fected !” 

But Nimpo did not hear, and she went on more 
naturally— 

‘To-morrow is aturday; and I’m coming to 
see one of you girls.” 

‘‘Oh, me! me!” said half a dozen. 

‘‘ Well, I guess I'll begin with Nanny Cole,” 
said she. ‘‘ Of course, I'll have to bring Robbie.” 

‘Oh, of course!” said Nanny, snatching him 
out of the arms of the twentieth girl who had kissed 
him, and said he was ‘‘as sweet as he could be,” 
since Nimpo had been talking, ‘‘and be sure you 
come early. We’ll play on the creek. We can 
build dams, and have ever so much fun.” 

So it was agreed; and as the bell began ringing 
just then, the girls went in, and Nimpo and Robbie 
continued their walk. 

After awhile they went to the store again, where 
they found Rush making a big pile of old barrels, 
and such rubbish, for a bonfire in the back yard. 
Robbie wanted to help; so Nimpo sat on the back 
steps and read a book that one of the girls had lent 
her, till it was time to go home. 

‘‘Wall! wall! if that young one aint a sight to 
behold!” exclaimed Mrs. Primkins, eS she 
caught sight of Robbie. 

He was dreadfully dirty,—for the old barrel 
staves and bits of barrels that he had been carrying 
were not of the cleanest. 

‘‘He’d ought to have good long-sleeved checked 
aprons,” said Mrs. Primkins, rigorously, ‘‘and I’ve 
as good a mind to make him some as ever I had 
to eat. Them stains ’ll never come out.” 

‘He should never wear one—never!” Nimpo 
thought, angrily, but she said nothing. And per- 
haps Mrs. Primkins saw it in her face; for the 
checked-apron subject was never renewed. 

When supper was ready there was nothing on the 
table but a plate of bread and a bowl of milk and 
Mrs. Primkins’ cup of tea. 
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Mr. Primkins put a slice of oread on his plate, 
and then passed the bread to the rest. Then, tak- 
ing the bowl of milk, he dipped out a few spoonsful 
to cover his slice of bread, and put the bowl before 
Rush, who sat next. Having ended his duties as 
host, he then took up his knife and fork and began 
to cut up and eat his bread and milk. 

Rush had not noticed him, and seeing the bowl 
of milk near him, supposed it was for him, so he 
stood it upon his plate, and innocently began to 
crumble his bread into it. 

Nimpo was horrified; though, to be sure, she 
had never seen bread and milk eaten in the Prim- 
kins style. 

Mrs. Primkins got up with a grunt and brought 
another bowl of milk, while Augusta laughed, and 
even Mr. Primkins relaxed enough to grin and say: 

“‘ Hope you like milk, sonny !” 

‘‘ Yes, I do,—first-rate,” said Rush, innocently. 

After tea, all the children went into the yard and 
played ‘‘ Tag,” till bed-time. Ofcourse, Nimpo tore 
her new dress on the fence; but it was in the back 
breadth, and she thought she could sew it up. So, 
after all, she did n’t care much for that. 

She was sorry that Robbie had soiled his white 
suit, so that he could not wear it to Nanny’s next 
day. 

‘¢ Never mind!” she said to herself, ‘‘ his buff 
linen is clean, and that will do well enough.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
NIMPO MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 


NIMPO slept very well,—if it was in an attic room 
—and the next morning she was up bright and 
early to get ready for Nanny Cole’s, though she did 
not intend to go till afternoon. When she began 
to dress she could find no washing conveniences, so 
she went across the attic to Augusta’s room. 

‘‘ There ’s no wash-bowl in my room,” said she. 

‘“We don’t use wash-bowls,” said Augusta; 
‘“‘we wash in the woodshed when we go down. 
There ’s always a basin and towel there.” 

‘‘ But I never washed in a woodshed,” said Nim- 
po, passionately, ‘‘and I never will! I’ll bring 
some things from home this very day.” And she 
rushed back to her room, too indignant to cry even. 

Augusta seemed amazed at her spirit, for she 
went down stairs and soon returned with a tin basin 
half full of water, and a brown towel. 

‘Ma says you can have this in your room, if 
you ’re so dreadful particular,” and she set it down. 

Nimpo took it silently, and after that she had 
fresh water for her own use (when she did n’t forget 
to bring it up); but Rush washed in the woodshed 
and said it was first-rate, ‘‘’Cause a fellow could 
spatter as much as he liked.” 


After breakfast, Nimpo sat down to mend her 
torn dress. She seamed up the rent as well as she 
could,—with white thread,—and then to pass away 
the time till dinner, she thought she would write to 
her mother, as she had promised todo. She got 
ner little portfolio, which her mother had filled 
nicely with paper, and in one pocket of which were 
four new stiff quill pens, which her father had made 
for her. Nimpo had never heard of a gold pen, 
and no doubt she would have scorned the very idea 
of a steel pen. Seating herself by the window, 
with a thin book on her knees, she took a sheet of 
paper and wrote: 


DEAR MOTHER, 


It’s horrid here. I don’t like it a bit. We 
sleep in a mean little hole in the attic, and I’m 
sure there ’s rats in the wall. 

They have two-tined forks to eat with, and eat 
bread and milk on a plate. I tore my blue dress, 
but mended it just as nice. Don’t forget to bring 
me a book of poems. 

The girls pity me. I’m going to spend the 
afternoon with Nanny Cole. I have n’t any drawers 
to put my things in. 

Give my love to Neal and Mate if you have got 


there. It is dinner-time now, so good-bye. 
Your affectionate daughter, 
A NIMPO RIEVOR. 


When this letter was finished, Nimpo folded it in 
a way that I don’t suppose you ever heard of—for 
envelopes were not in fashion then any more than 
steel pens. She then lighted a candle which she had 
brought up stairs when she came, took a stick of 
sealing wax and a glass stamp out of the portfolio, 
and made a neat round seal on the back of the 
letter. She then put it into her pocket to take to 
Cousin Will to direct. 

Nanny Cole lived at the edge of the village, and 
very near the woods. There was also a shallow 
creek close by, in which the children were allowed 
to play, for it was not considered deep enough to 
be dangerous. With all these attractions, Nanny’s 
house was a favorite place to visit, especially with 
Nimpo, who never could get enough of the woods. 

As she and Robbie approached the house, Nanny 
and her brother came out, and they all went to the 
woods. First they got their hands and arms full 
of wild flowers, pretty moss, acorns and pine cones; 
and when at last they could carry no more, they 
found a pretty place for a house. 

It was against the roots of a large tree, which 
had blown down. The great bundle of roots, 
higher than their heads, and full of earth, stood up 
straight, and before it was the hole it had left. 
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This droll house they adorned with their treasures, 
making a carpet of moss and bouquets of the flow- 
ers, which they stuck into cracks in the great root. 

When the house was finished they played awhile. 
Then finding a flat stone for a table, they spread 
it with cookies from a basket Mrs. Cole had given 
them. 

They spent some time over this meal, eating 
from plates of clean birch bark, and drinking 
‘‘white tea” out of dainty acorn cups. 

Then John proposed they should go and play on 
the creek, and down they went. For some time 
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few boards, fastened them side by side as best they 
could, and took a long pole with which to push 
their rafts along. In this.way they went up and 
down the creek and had fine times. 

Robbie was not big enough to have a boat by 
himself, so he sailed with John for awhile. But at 
last John thought he would go down through the 
rapids, as they called a place where the creek 
spread out wide, and was filled with large stones. 

Nimpo told Robbie to come to her boat, and 
she pushed her boards up towards John’s, so that 
he could do it. Beforeshe was quite ready Robbie 
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‘*IN THIS WAY THEY WENT UP AND DOWN THE CREEK AND HAD FINE TIMES.” 


they built dams where the water was very shallow. 
Then they sailed boats made of pieces of bark, 
loaded with small pebbles, which they called bags 
of wheat, or with passengers—made of pieces of 
twigs, with acorn cups for hats. These boats all 
started off bravely, and sailed gaily down the 
creek for a few rods, but there the current took 
them towards a rock in the middle of the stream, 
and against that nearly every one of them was 
wrecked. If it passed it was sure to be capsized in 
a little eddy just beyond. 

After enjoying this a long time, John proposed 
that they all should sail about on boards. Of 
course, Nimpo was ready for that, so they got a 


jumped on, and coming so suddenly, upset the 
narrow raft and threw them both into the water. 

It was not very dangerous, as I have said, for it 
was not deep, but it was very wet, and Nimpo fell 
her full length. 

John and Nanny hurried to help her, and in a 
moment she stood on the bank, wet to the skin— 
and Robbie was in the same plight. They hurried 
up to the house. Mrs. Cole wanted Nimpo to put on 
some of Nanny’s clothes, and hang her own up to 
dry, but Nimpo would not consent. She said she 
would stand by the kitchen fire and dry herself. 

So by the fire she stood, one long hour that hot 
day, while Mrs. Cole took off Robbie’s clothes and 
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dried them. Even then she was not half dry, but 
she was tired and warm, and she thought she 
looked dry enough to go through the streets. 

But something ailed her dress, it would not dry 
straight. In spite of pulling and smoothing it 
would not ‘‘come right,” and she saw very plainly 
that she could never wear it again. 

‘‘If Mrs. Primkins does her duty,” said Mrs. 
Cole, as at last Nimpo and Robbie started for 
-home, ‘‘she ’ll put you to bed, and give you a hot 
dose of ginger tea.” 

‘*T guess she won't,” thought Nimpo, ‘‘for I 
won’t tell her a word about it. I hate ginger tea.” 

It was nearly dusk when she entered the kitchen 
door, hoping to slip up stairs before any one saw 
her. But Mrs. Primkins’ eyes were sharp. 


sé Why, Nimpo Rievor! What on earth! Have ) 


you been in the water?” 

Nimpo’s heart sank. 

““T got a little wet, up at Mrs. Cole’s,” said she. 

**Got a little wet! I should think so! Did you 
fall in the creek up there?” 

“Yes,” faltered Nimpo, ‘‘ but I’m all dry now.” 

“‘All dry! Humph! You’ve probably got 
your death o’ cold. But I'll do my duty any- 
way, as I promised your ma. Little did I know 
what a chore it would be either,” she muttered to 
herself, adding at once, ‘‘ you go right straight to 
bed, and be spry about it too, and I’ll come up 
there with a cup of tea for you.” 

Nimpo groaned, but did not dare to rebel, and 
besides, she was a little frightened about the 
‘*death o’ cold.” She didn’t wish to die just yet. 

She climbed to her room, undressed, put on 
dry clothes, and laid down on the bed. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Primkins came up, in one 
hand a blanket, in the other 1 bowl. Putting the 
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bowl on the stand, she first wrapped Nimpo in the 
blanket, which she had heated by the kitchen fire, 
and then she held the bowl to her lips and told her 
to drink every drop. 

This tea was, indeed, ‘‘a horrid black stuff,” as 
Nimpo inwardly called it, very much worse than 
ginger tea. Nimpo choked and gasped and gagged, 
but swallowed it. 

Mrs. Primkins smiled grimly, and gave her a 
lump of sugar to take the taste out of her mouth. 

‘‘Now, don’t you stir hand or foot out of that 
blanket, however warm you get. If you don’t get 
a good sweat you ’ll have a chill, sure’s you live. 
When it’s time for you to come out I'll run up or 
send Augusty ; ”’ and down stairs she went. 

This ended Nimpo’s first whole day of liberty. 
She had a good chance to think it over as she lay 
there wide awake. She had spoiled her visit to 
Nanny, ruined her own nice dress and boots, and, 
perhaps, caught a dreadful cold and fever. 

On the whole she had been unhappy ever since 
her mother left, though she could n’t exactly see 
why. 

‘*] would n’t mind the wetting,” she thought, as 
she lay there alone. ‘‘I could stand this horrid 
blanket, though I believe I shall smother—and that 
bad stuff!” shuddering as she thought of it;. ‘‘ but 
I know my dress is spoiled, and what sha// I do with- 
out a nice dress till mother gets back? And Helen 
Benson’s birthday party next week? Oh, dear! 
why did n’t I wear a clean calico and white apron as 
mother always made me?”’ And Nimpo’s first day 
of freedom actually ended in a fit of tears. 

But finally she cried herself to sleep, and when 
Mrs. Primkins came at bed-time, leading Robbie 
by the hand, she found her just waking up and all 
cold gone. 


(70 b¢ continued.) 


NEVER a night so dark and drear, 


Never a cruel wind so chill, 


But loving hearts can makc it clear, 
And find some comfort in it still. 
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REMEMBERED MILLY. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


IMAGINE a cold, snappy day in February. Frost 
on window panes, ice on tree boughs, bright sun 
twinkling on panes and boughs alike. Three chairs 
pulled close to the fire, three little girls sitting on 
the chairs, and three kittens sitting on the laps of 
the little girls. That makes six of them, you see. 
So the story begins. 

‘Won't it be nice ?” said one of the six. 

‘‘ Splendid,” said another. ‘‘ Ever so much 
nicer than last year.” The third said nothing, but 
her face grew pink, and she fluttered up and down 
in her chair as if thinking of something too exciting 
and too delightful to put into words. 

This was Milly. I want you to like her, and I 
think you will. She was twelve years old, very 
small and thin, and very lame. A tiny pair of 
crutches, with cushioned tops, leaned against her 
chair. - On these she went about the house merrily 
and contentedly all day long. Everybody liked to 
hear the sound of Milly’s crutches, because it told 
that Milly was at hand. Grandmamma said there 
was no music like it to her ears; but I think she 
must have meant to except Milly’s laugh, which 
was gleeful as a silver bell. As for her face, it 
always made me think of a white, wild violet, it 
was so fair and pure and transparent, with its inno- 
cent, wondering eyes of clear blue ; and her temper 
was sweet as her face. Do you wonder that people 
loved her? She lived in an old-fashioned house 
with her grandfather and grandmother; but at 
this time I am telling about, she was making a 
visit at her Uncle Silas’s ; the first visit which Milly 
had ever made in her life. 

Uncle Silas’s house was about ten miles from 
Grandpapa’s. It stood in a large, busy village, 
which seemed like a city to Milly, who had never 
scen anything but the quiet country. But the most 
delightful part of the visit, she thought, was being 
among her cousins, whom she had hardly known be- 
fore. There were quite a number of them, from big 
Ralph, who counted himself almost a man, to little 
Tom in his high chair. But Milly’s favorites were 
the twins, Florry and Dorry, who were almost ex- 
actly her own age. What happy s those three 
did have together! They read story books, they 
dressed dolls; I cannot tell you half of all they 
did. Milly had been there four weeks, but it 
did n’t seem four days. 

Just now they all were absorbed in a valentine 
party, which was to come off the next day but one. 
Florry was cutting a big heart out of deep red 


paper; Dorry, with a pencil in her mouth, was 
trying to find a rhyme; and Milly, who knew noth- 
ing about valentines, sat by stroking her kitten and 
admiring the cleverness of the other two. 

“¢ See,” explained Florry, laying the heart on the 
lid of a pasteboard box, ‘‘ this will go so, on top 
of the box, and the slit for the valentines se. 
When Ralph comes in I'm going to ask him to 
cut the slit for me.” 

‘‘And where does the box go?” asked Milly, 
deeply interested. ) 

‘*QOh, on the hall table, you know. Then all the 
boys and girls can drop their valentines in as they 
go up stairs, and nobody can tell who wrote any 
of them.” 

‘‘T wish I could get this right,” sighed Dorry. 
‘Do help me Florry. It’s for Luther Payne, you 
know, and I’ve got as far as 


‘I only wish, dear Luther, 
You ’d promise to be mine.’ 


‘There ’s ‘valentine,’ you sce, to go with ‘ mine,’ 
but I can’t find any rhyme for ‘ Luther.’ ” 

Neither could Dorry. As they were puzzling 
over it, a sound was heard in the hall, as of some 
one stamping the snow from his boots. 

‘‘ There ’s Ralph,” cried Florry; ‘‘ now he’ll cut 
the slit in the box.” 

Ralph came in. 

‘* Here ’s a letter for you, Milly,’ he said. 

‘‘For me!” said Milly. ‘* How funny! I never 
had a letter before. Oh, yes! there was the letter 
Aunty wrote asking me to come and see you; but 
that was to Grandma.”’ 

Sne opened the letter. 
read. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Dorry. 
makes you look so?” 

‘‘ Grandpapa’s sick,” answered Milly, in a 
choked voice. ‘‘ He’s caught cold, and feels badly 
all over; and, oh dear! I’ve got to go home.” 

‘‘Not right away? Not before the party,” cried 
the others. : 

Milly nodded. She was too nearly crying to trust 
herself to speak. 

‘¢ But, unless Grandpa is very sick, you might 
stay till Thursday, surely,” said Ralph. He took 
the letter that Milly held towards him, and read: 


Her face fell as she 


“* What 


My PREcIoUS MILLY :—Your dear little letter 
has just come, and I am so glad that you are well 
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and happy. I am sorry to say that Grandpapa is 
sick; not dangerously sick, but he has caught a 
cold, and feels badly all over, he says. lll yester- 
day and all to-day he has staid in bed; and, though 
he does n’t say anything about it, I can see that he 
wishes you were at home. Wouldn't you like to 
come home, dear, and make the rest of your visit 
to Aunt Elizabeth at some other time? I am sure it 
would comfort Grandpapa and set him right up to 
see you again. Perhaps Uncle Silas could drive 
you over to-morrow; but I sha’n’t tell Grandpapa 
that 1’m looking for you, for fear that he might be 


disappointed, in case it should storm or anything . 


should prevent you from coming. 
Your loving 
GRANDMAMMA. 


‘“Why, you need n’t go till Thursday, then,” 
said Florry. ‘‘Grandmamma says she won't tell 
Grandpapa; so he’ll not mind.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, I must. I must go to-morrow,” re- 
plied Milly. ‘‘Grandpapa gets into such low spirits 
when he hus these colds. I know that Grandma 
wants me very much.” 

‘‘But it’s too bad,” broke in Dora, almost cry- 
ing; ‘‘ you never had a valentine in your life, or 
went to a valentine party; and this is going to be 
such a nice one. You must stay. Think of going 
home to that forlorn house, Grandpa sick and all, 
when we ’re having such fun here.” 

““T sha’n’t enjoy it one bit without you,” cried 
Florry. ‘‘ Don’t go, Milly, don’t! Your grand- 
ma don’t positively expect you right away, you see. 
It'll do just as well if you’re there on Thurs- 
day.” 

‘“No, it won't,” said Milly, cheerfully. A big 
tear gathered in the corner of her eye and hopped 
down her nose, but her voice was quite firm. 
‘Don’t feel badly about it, please, for I don’t. I 
could n’t enjoy myself a bit if I knew that Grand- 
pa was sick, and wanted me, and I was not 
there. It’s been too lovely here, and I’m real 
sorry to go; but, perhaps, I can come some time 
when Grandpapa is well again.” 

Ralph looked and listened. He knew of the 
lump in Milly’s throat as she uttered these brave 
words, and understood what a great disappointment 
it was for her to give up the valentine party. 
Aunty came in, and was as sorry as the children 
that Milly must go, though she kissed her and said 
it was quite right, and that Uncle Silag would drive 
her over to-morrow, as early as he could. Dorry 
and Florry comforted themselves with promises of 
future visits. Ralph said nothing. He seemed to 
be thinking very hard, however; and that evening, 
when Dorry wanted him, she found his bedroom 
door locked, and was informed from inside that he 
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was ‘‘ busy.” Ralph busy! What was the world 
coming to ! 


Next morning, quite early, he came in with his 
hat and coat on. 

‘* Milly,” he said, stooping over her, ‘‘I’ve got 
to go away on business, so I ’ll say good-bye to you 
now.” 

‘Oh, sha’n’t I see you again? I’m so sorry,” 
replied Milly, putting her white violet face against 
his rough boy’s cheek. ‘‘ Good-bye, dear Ralph, 
you ’ve been ever so good to me.” 

‘“‘Good? Stuff and nonsense,” said Ralph, 
gruffly, and walked away. 

‘“Where as Ralphy gone, mamma?” asked 
Florry. ‘‘I thought only big, grown-up people 
had ‘ business.’ ” . 

‘¢ Ralphy is pretty big,” said Mamma, smiling, 
but she did n’t answer Florry’s question. 

Just then Dorry held up Daisy, the largest and 
dearest of the kittens, to kiss Milly for ‘‘ good-bye.” 


DAISY IN DOLLY’S CRIB. 


‘*Qh, yes, Milly,” put in Florry, ‘‘kiss her; you 
don’t know how beautifully she does it.” 

Milly, laughing, to see ‘‘how beautifully Daisy 
did it,” took ptssy for a moment, as she sat by the 
cheerful fire, waiting for the signal to put on her 
cloak. Daisy really was a very intelligent puss. 
Milly’s great delight had been to see her ‘‘ go 
through her performances,” as the children called 
it. She would sit in the corner at their bidding, 
make a bow, or ‘‘cry,” rubbing her eyes with her 
paws; or, better than all, she would make believe go 
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to sleep in the dolly’s crib. Milly thought of these 
things as she held Daisy’s soft cheek against her 
own, and half wished she gould take the little pet 
with her; meantime the children crowded about 
her, eager not to lose a moment of her precious 
company. 

Uncle had business too, so it was three o’clock 
before Milly set off. The little cousins parted with 
tears and kisses. 

‘<I don’t care one bit for the party now,” declared 
Dorry, as she took her last look at the carriage 
moving on in the distance. ; 

_It was a long, cold drive, and the sun was setting 
just as they drew up at Grandpapa’s door. Grand- 
mamma was watching in the window. When she 
saw Milly she nodded and looked overjoyed. 

‘‘T was just giving you up, my precious,” she 
said, as she opened the door. ‘‘ Grandpapa’s been 
looking for you all day. I had totell him. Run 
right in and see him, dear. You'll stay the night, 
Silas?” 

‘“SNo, mother, I must be getting back. I'll just 
_ step in and sce father a minute. Nothing scrious 
is it?” 

‘““No, I think not. Half of it was fretting auter 
Milly. That child is the very apple of his eye.” 

Meantime Milly was in Grandpapa’s room. When 
he heard the tap, tap of her crutch, he sat up in 
bed, looking bright and eager. Such a hug as he 
gave her! 

‘¢ Grandpapa’s darling ! Grandpapa’s little flower,” 
he said, as he kissed her. How glad she was to 
have come! The disappointment about the party 
was quite forgotten. 

All the evening long she sat by the side of the 
bed, telling him and Grandmamma about her visit. 
It seemed as if Grandpapa could not bear to have 
her out of his sight. At last Grandmamma inter- 
fered, and sent her up stairs so tired and sleepy 
. that she just slipped off her clothes and went to 
bed as fast as she could. But, after she had said 
her prayers, and her head was on the pillow, the 
recollection of her disappointment and of the merry 
time the others were going to have on the morrow, 
came over her, and she was half inclined to cry. 

‘“‘T won’t. I won't think about it,” she said. 
She didn’t, but valentines seemed to run in her 
head; and all night long she dreamed about a 
valentine. 

When she woke, the sun was streaming into 
the room. She guessed that it was late, and, as 
dressing was always a slow process, she got up at 
once. But, as she put her feet into her slippers, 
she gave a little start and pulled one out again. 
Something stiff and crackling was in the slipper. 
She looked; it was a note directed to ‘‘ Miss Milly 
Meyers; ” and inside were written these verses : 
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‘‘ Glass slippers, kid slippers, pray what does it 
matter ? 
It does n’t matter at all. 
Your foot, Milly dear, though I don’t wish to 
flatter, 
Is just as pretty and small 


‘* As mine was of yore, in the days of the fairies, 
When I went all in state to the dance, 
With a rat on the box of my coach, and what 
rare is, 
Mice steeds, full of spirit and prance. 


‘‘ No fairy help do you need, dear Milly, 
With your face so pure and sweet; 
And the prince must, indeed, be dull anc 
silly, 
Who does not kneel at your feet. 
“‘ Yours affectionately, 
“< Cinderella.” 


Milly thought she must be dreaming again. as 
she sat on the bedside reading these verses. No! 
she was wide awake. There was the paper in her 
hand. Was ever anything so strange? She deter- 
mined to dress as fast as possible, so as to get 
down stairs and tell Grandmamma of this wonderful 
thing. 

But lo! when she went to brush her hair, she found 
another paper wound about the handle of the 
brush, with these lines: 


‘‘ Brush your pretty hair, 
Hair of sunny gold; 
So I brushed mine in 
Days of old. F 


‘‘ Yours is quite as soft, 
Half as long ; 
Fit to figure in 
Tale or song. 


“‘ Brushing day by day, 
Some day you may be 
Put into a book, 
Just like me. 


‘“*< The Fair One with the Golden Locks.” 


Milly clasped her hands in bewilderment. The 
quality of the poetry would have shocked the 
critics, it Js true, but Milly thought she never 
before had read such beautiful verses. What 
did it mean? ‘‘ Dicky, dear Dicky,” she cried to 
the canary, who hung in the window, ‘‘ who wrote 
them? Do tell me.” ; 

Dicky twittered by way of answer, and Milly 
saw that, hanging to the cage by a piece of thread, 
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was a third paper. Another valentine? Yes, there 
was the address, ‘‘ Miss Milly Meyers.” 


‘‘T am not ‘blue,’ 
’T is very true ; 
But all the same 
I do love you. 


‘“‘T am a prince— 
Pray do not wince, 
My meaning soon 
I will evince. 


‘*T wear a beak 
And do:not speak, 
That I your bower 
, May safely seek. 


‘‘ Here do I sit, 
And never flit; 
But sing all day 
For love of it. 


‘For love of you 
I sing and sue; 
Then be my own 
Oh! maiden true. 


“ Prince Yellow Bird.” 


_ Milly dropped into a chair, too much amazed to 
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Milly almost cried over this. She washed her 
hands slowly and carefully, repeating : 


‘* So shall hands, so shall heart, 
Pure as lilies be.” 


‘*Oh, I wish they were,” she said to herself. 
Fastening her dress, she felt in the pocket after 
a pocket handkerchief. None was there, but lo! a 


‘parcel met her touch. Wondering, she drew it 


out. The dress had not been with her at Uncle 
Silas’s. It had been left hanging up at home, but 
there was no parcel in the pocket when last she 
wore it. 

Milly’s fingers trembled with excitement. She 
could hardly untie the string. Inside the tissue 
paper which wrapped it, was a cunning pink box, 
full of jeweler’s cotton. Milly lifted it. Some- 
thing lay beneath, so pretty and shining that she 
fairly screamed when she caught sight of it. It 
was a locket of clear white crystal, with a gold 
rim; and inside a tiny strip of pink paper, on 
which: were these words : 


**FOR MILLY, who gave up her own pleasure 
to make her sick grandpapa happy, with the com- 
pliments of 

“St. Valentine.” 


Grandmamma was surprised enough a moment 
later, when Milly came into the dining-room almost 


“TI wonder if there really ave fairies,” she said;--at a run, her crutches clicking and tapping like 


‘for never, in my whole life, did I hear of anions 
so queer and so delightful.” 

Then she took her crutches and limped. across 
the room to wash her hands. But when she lifted 
the lid off the soap-tray she gave a little jump, for 
there, on the soap, lay another note. This was 
what it said: . 


“TO MILLY. 


From ker Valentine. 


‘‘ Little hands, little heart, 
Keep them pure and white, 

Fit for heavenly errands 

And the angels’ sight. 


‘‘ Other hands, tired hands, 
Fearless, clasp and hold, 
Warming, with warm touches, 
Weary hearts and cold. 

‘* So shall hands, so shall heart, 
Fair as lilies be, 
When, life done, the angels 
Come and call for thee.” 


castanets, and in her hand the locket and the four 
wonderful letters. She had never known her 
darling to be so much excited before. 

‘* Did you ever see anything so lovely?” cried 
Milly. ‘* 1 don’t believe there will be any half so 
pretty at the party to-night. But who dd send 
them, Grandmamma ?” 

‘*T can’t imagine,” replied Grandmamma, thought- 
fully.” ‘‘ Ralph did n’t say a word about them when 
he was here.” 

‘* Ralph here? Cousin Ralph? When?” 

‘Yesterday morning. He came over to see how 
Grandpapa was, he said. It was pretty dull for 
him, I’m afraid, for old Mrs. Beetles came in and 
I had to sit with her, and Ralph stayed most of 
the time with Grandpapa. He went up stairs, now 
I think of it, and I did hear. him in your room. 
It’s queer.” 

Milly said no more, but she looked surprisingly 
happy. She loved Ralph very much. Had he 
really taken all this trouble to give her a pleasure, 
she thought ? 

So you sce, in spite of her losing the party, St. 
Valentine did pretty well for Milly, after all. Don’t 
you think so? 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LIVELY TEAM. 


‘*] WANT you to understand, Harry,” said Mr. 
Loudon, one day, ‘‘that 1 do not disapprove of 
what you and Kate are doing for old Aunt Matile.i. 
On the contrary, I feel proud of you both. The 
idea was honorable to you, and, so far, you have 
done very well; better than I expected; and I be- 
lieve I was a little more sanguine than any one else 
in the village. But you must not forget that you 
have something else to think of besides making 
money for Aunt Matilda.” 

‘¢ But, don’t I think of other things, father?” 
said Harry. ‘‘I’m sure I get along well enough 
at school.” ; 

‘‘ That may be, my boy; but I want you to get 
along better than well enough.” 


This little conversation made quite an impression 


on Harry, and he talked to Kate about it. 

‘*] suppose father’s right,” said she; ‘‘ but 
what ’s to be done about it? Is that poor old wo- 
man to have only half enough to eat, so that you 
may read twice as much Virgil ?” 

-Harry laughed. 

‘* But perhaps she will have five-eighths of enough 
to eat if I only read nine-sixteenths as much Latin,” 
said he. 

‘‘Oh! you ’re always poking arithmetic fun at 
me,” said Kate. ‘‘ But I tell you what you can 
do,” she continued. ‘‘ You can get up half an 
hour earlier, every morning, and that will give you 
a good deal of extra time to think about your les- 
sons.” 

‘“‘T can ¢hink about them: in bed,” said Harry. 

‘“‘Humph!” said Kate; and she went on with 
her work. She was knitting a ‘‘ tidy,” worth two 
pounds of sugar, or half a pound of tea, when it 
should be finished. 

Harry did not get up any earlier; for, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘It was dreadfully cold before break- 
fast,” on those January mornings; but his father 
and mother noticed that the subject of Aunt Matil- 
da’s maintenance did not so entirely engross the 
conversation of the brother and sister in the even- 
ings; and that they had their heads together almost 
as often over slate and school-books as over the little 
account-book in which Kate put down receipts and 
expenditures. : 

On a Thursday night, about the middle of 
January, there was a fall of snow. Not a very 


heavy fall; the snow might have been deeper, but 
it was deep enough for sledding. On the Friday, 
Harry, in connection with another boy, Tom Sel- 
den, several years older than himself, concocted a 
grand scheme. They would haul wood, on a sled, 
all day Saturday. 

It was not to be any trifling little ‘‘ boy-play” 
wood-hauling. Harry's father owned a wood-sled 
—one of the very few sleds or sleighs in the county 
—which was quite an imposing affair, as to size, at 
least. It was about eight feet long and four fect 
wide; and although it was rough enough,—being 
made of heavy boards, nailed transversely upon a 
couple of solid runners, with upright poles to keep 
the load in its place,—it was a very good sled, as 
far as it went, which had not been very far of late; 
for there had been no good sledding for several sea- 
sons. Old Mr. Truly Matthews had a large pile of 
wood cut in a forest about a mile and a-half from 
the village, and the boys knew that he wanted it 
hauled to the house, and that, by a good day’s 
work, considerable money could be made. 

All the arrangements were concluded on Friday, 
which was a half-holiday, on account of the snow 
making traveling unpleasant for those scholars who 
lived at a distance. Harry’s father gave his consent 
to the plan, and loaned his sled. Three negro men 
agreed to hetp for one-fourth of the profits. Tom 
Selde1: went into the affair, heart and hand, agree- 
ing to take his share out in fun. What money was 
made, after paying expenses, was to go into the 
Aunt Matilda Fund, which was tolerably low about 
that time. 

Kate gave her earnest sanction to the scheme, 
which was quite disinterested on her part, for, being 
a girl, she could not very well go on a wood-hauling 
expedition, and she could expect to do little else 
but stay at home and calculate the probable profits 
of the trips. 

The only difficulty was to procure a team; and 
nothing Jess than a four-horse team would satisfy 
the boys. 

Mr. Loudon lent one horse; old Selim, a big 
brown fellow, who was very good at pulling when 
he felt in the humor. Tom could bring no horse ; 
for his father did not care to lend his horses for such 
a purpose. He was afraid they might get their legs 
broken ; and, strange as it scemed to the boys, most 
of the neighbors appeared to have similar notions. 
Horses were very hard to borrow that Friday after- 
noon. But a negro man, named Isaac Waddell. 
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agreed to hire his thin horse, Hector, for fifty cents 
for the day; and the store-keeper, after much per- 
suasion, lent a big grey mule, Grits, by name. 

There was another mule in the village, which the 

boys could have if they wanted her; but they didn’t 
want her—that is, if they could get anything else 
with four legs that would do to go in their team. 
This was Polly, a little mule, belonging to Mrs. 
Dabney, who kept the post-ofice. Polly was not only 
very little in size, but she was also very little given to 
going. She did not particularly object to a walk, 
if it were not too long, and would pull a buggy or 
carry a man with great complacency, but she sel- 
dom indulged in trotting. It was of no use to whip 
her. Her skin was so thick, or so destitute of feel- 
ing, that she did not seem to take any notice of a 

. good hard crack. Polly was not a favorite, but she 
doubtless had her merits, although no one knew 
exactly what they were. Perhaps the best thing 
that could be said about her, was, that she did not 
take up much room. 

But, on Saturday, it was evident that Polly would 
have to be taken, for no animal could be obtained 
in her place. 

So, soon after breakfast, the team was collected 
in Mr. Loudon’s back-yard, and harnessed to the 
sled. Besides the three negroes who had been 
hired, there were seven volunteers—some big and 
some little.—who were very willing to work for 
nothing, if they might have a ride on the sled. 
The harness was not the best in the world; some 
of it was leather, and some was rope and some was 
chain. It was gathered together from various quar- 
ters, like the team—nobody seemed anxious to lend 
good harness. 

Grits and thin Hector were the leaders, and 
Polly and old Selim were the pole-horses, so to 
speak. 

When all the straps were buckled, and the chains 
hooked, and the knots tied (and this took a good 
while, as there were only twelve men and boys to 
do it), Dick Ford jumped on old.Selim, little Johnny 
Sand, as black as ink, was hoisted on Grits, and 
Gregory Montague, a tall yellow boy, with high 
boots and no toes to them, bestrode thin Hector. 
Harry, Tom, and nine negroes (two more had just 
come into the yard) jumped on the sled. Dick 
Ford cracked his whip; Kate stood on the back- 
door step and clapped her hands; all the darkies 
shouted; Tom and Harry hurrahed,; and away 
they did n’t go. 

Polly was n’t ready. 

And what was more, old brown Selim was per- 
fectly willing to wait for her. He looked around 
mildly at the little mule, as if he would say: ‘‘ Now, 
don’t be in a hurry, my good Polly. Be sure 
you ’re right before you go ahead.” 
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Polly was quite sure she was n’t right, and stood 
as stiffly as if she had been frozen to the ground, 
and all the cracking of whips and shouting of ‘‘ Git 
up!” ‘*Go ’long!” ‘What you mean, dar? you 
Polly !” made no impression on her. 

Then Harry made his voice heard above the 
hubbub. 

‘Never mind Polly!” he shouted. ‘‘Let her 
alone. Dick, and you other fellows, just start off 
your own horses. Now, then! Get up, all of you!” 

At this, every rider whipped up his horse or his 
mule, and spurred him with his heels, and every 
darkey shouted, ‘‘ Hi, dar!” and off they went, 
rattledy bang! 

Polly went, too. There was never such an as- 
tonished little mule in this world! Out of the gate 
they all whirled at a full gallop, and up the road, 
tearing along. Negroes shouting, chains rattling. 
snow flying back from sixteen pounding hoofs, sled 
cutting through the snow like a ship at sea, and a 
little darkey shooting out behind at every bounce 
over a rough place! 

‘* Hurrah !” cried Harry, holding tight to an up- 
right pole. ‘Is n’t this splendid !” 

‘‘Splendid! It’s glorious!” shouted Tom. 
‘*It’s better than being a pi .” And down he 
went on his knees, as the big sled banged over a 
stone in the road, and Josephine’s Bobby was 
bounced out into a snow-drift under a fence. 

Whether Tom intended to say a pirate or a py- 
rotechnic, was never discovered; but, in six min- 
utes, there was only one of the small darkies left on 
the sled. The men, and this one, John William 
Webster, hung on to the poles as if they were glued 
there. 

As for Polly, she was carried along faster than 
she ever went before in her life. She jumped, shc 
skipped, she galloped, she slid, she skated; some- 
times sitting down, and sometimes on her feet, but 
flying along, all the same, no matter how she chose 
to go. 

And so, rattling, shouting, banging, bouncing; 
snow flying and whips cracking, on they sped, until 


John William Webster’s pole came out, and clip! 


he went heels over head into the snow. 

But John William had a soul above tumbles. In 
an instant he jerked himself up to his feet, dropped 
the pole, and dashed after the sled. 

Swiftly onward went the sled, and right behind 
came John William, his legs working like steam- 
boat wheels, his white teeth shining, and his big 
eyes sparkling! . 

There was no stopping the sled; but there was 
no stopping John William, either, and in less than 
two minutes he reached the sled, grabbed a man 
by the leg, and tugged and pulled until he seated 
himself on the end board. | 
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**T tole yer so!” said he, when he got his breath. 
And yet he had n’t told anybody anything. 

And now the woods were reached, and after a 
deal of pulling and shouting, the team was brought 
to a halt, and then slowly led through a short road 
‘to where the wood was piled. 

The big mule and the horses steamed and puffed 
a little, but Polly stood as calm as a rocking-horse. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the drive, it was 
late when the party reached the woods. The gath- 
ering together and harnessing of the team had taken 
much longer than they expected; and so the boys 
set to work with a will to load the sled; for they 
wanted to make two trips that morning. But al- 
though they all, black and white, worked hard, it 
was slow business. Some of the wood was cut and 
split properly, and some was not, and then the sled 
had to be turned around, and there was but little 
room to do it in, and so a good deal of time was 
lost. 

But at last the sled was loaded up, and they were 
nearly ready to start, when John William Webster, 
who had run out to the main road, set up a shout: 

‘Oh! Mah’sr Harry! Mah’sr Tom!” 

Harry and Tom ran out to the road, and stood 
there petrified with astonishment. 

Where was the snow? 

It was all gone, exceptiny a little here and there in 
the shade of the fence corners. The day had turned 
out to be quite mild, and the sun, which was now 
nearly at its noon height, had melted it all away. 

Here was a most unlooked-for state of affairs! 
What was to be done? The boys ran back to the 
sled, and the colored men ran out to the road, and 
everybody talked and nobody scemed to say any- 
thing of use. | 

At last Dick Ford spoke up: 

‘‘T tell ye what, Mah’sr Harry! I say, just let’s 
go long,” said he. 

‘‘But how are you going to do it?” said Harry. 
‘* There ’s no snow.” 

‘1 know that; but de mud’s jist as slippery as 
grease. That thar team kin pull it, easy nuf!” 

Harry and Tom consulted together, and agreed 
to drive out to the road and try what could be done, 
and then, if the loaded sled was too much for the 
team they would throw off the wood and go home 
with the empty sled. 

There was snow enough until they reached the 
road,—for very little had melted in the woods,— 
and when they got fairly out on the main road the 
team did not seem to mind the change from snow 
to thin mud. 

The load was not a very heavy one, and there 
were two horses and two mules—a pretty strong 
team. 

Polly did very well. She was now harnessed with 
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Grits in the lead; and she pulled along bravely. 
But it was slow work, compared to the lively ride 
over the snow. The boys and the men trudged 
through the mud, by the side of the sled, and, 
looking at it in the best possible light, it was a very 
dull way to haul wood. The boys agreed that 
after this trip they would be very careful not to go 
on another mud-sledding expedition. 

But soon they came to a long hill, and, going 
down this, the team began to trot, and Harry and 
Tom and one or two of the men jumped on the 
edges of the sled, outside of the load, holding on to 
the poles. Then Grits, the big mule, began to run 
and Gregory could n’t hold him in, and old Selim 
and thin Hector and little Polly all struck out ona. 
gallop, and away they went, bumping and thump- 
ing down the hill. 

And then stick after stick, two sticks, six sticks, 
a dozen sticks at a time, slipped out behind. 

It was of no use to catch at them to hold them 
on. They were not fastened down in any way, and 
Harry and Tom and the men on the sled had as 
much as they could do to hold themselves on. 

When they reached the bottom of the hill, the 
pulling became harder; but Grits had no idea of 
stopping for that. He was bound for home. And 
so he plunged on at the top of his speed. But the 
rest of the team did not fancy going so fast on level 
ground, and they slackened their pace. 

This did not suit Grits. He gave one tremen- 
dous bound, burst loose from his harness and dashed 
ahead. Up went his hind legs in the air; off shot 
Gregory Montague into the mud, and then away 
went Grits, clipperty clap! home to his stable. 

When Harry and Tom, the two horses, the little. 
mule, the eight colored men, the sled, John William 
Webster and eleven logs of wood reached the vil- 
lage it was considerably after dinner-time. 

When the horse hire was paid, and something 
was expended for mending borrowed harness, and 
the negroes had received a little present for their 
labor, the Aunt Matilda Fund was diminished by 
the sum of three dollars and eighty cents. 

Mr. Truly Matthews agreed to say nothing about 
the loss of his wood that was scattered along the 
road. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BUSINESS IN EARNEST. 


ALTHOUGH Harry did not find his wood-hauling 
speculation very profitable, it was really of advant- 
age to him, for it gave him an idea. 

And his idea was a very good one. He saw 
clearly enough that money could be made by haul- 
ing wood, and he was also quite certain that it 
would never do for him to take his time, especially 
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during school term, for that purpose. So, after 
consultation with his father, and after a great deal 
of figuring by Kate, he determined to go into the 
business in a regular way. 

About five miles from the village was a railroad 
station, and it was also a wood station. Here the 
railroad company paid two dollars a cord for wood 
delivered on their grounds. 

Two miles from the station, on the other side of 
Crooked Creek, Harry’s father owned a large tract 
of forest land, and here Harry received permission 
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get receipts for it from the station-master; and it 
was to be Harry’s business to collect the money at 
stated times, and divide the proceeds according to 
the rate agreed upon. Harry and his father made 
the necessary arrangements with the station-master, 


and thus all the preliminaries were settled quite 


satisfactorily. 

In a few days the negroes were at work, and as 
they both lived but a short distance from the creek, 
on the village side, it was quite convenient for 
them. John Walker had a stable in which to 


GRITS CONCLUDES TO GO HOME BY HIMSELF. 


to cut and take away all the wood that he wanted. 
Mr. Loudon was perfectly willing, in this way, to 
help his children in their good work. 

So Harry made arrangements with Dick Ford 
and John Walker, who were not regularly hired to 
any one that winter, to cut and haul his wood for 
him, on shares. John Walker had a wagon, which 
was merely a set of wheels, with a board floor laid on 
the axletrees, and the use of this he contributed in 
consideration of a little larger share in the profits. 
Harry hired Grits and another mule at a low rate, 
as there was not much for mules to do at that time 
of the year. 

The men were to cut and deliver the wood and 
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keep the mules, and the cost of their feed was also 
to be added to his share of the profits. 

In a short time Harry had quite a number of 
applications from negroes who wished to cut wood 
for hifn, but he declined to hire any additional 
fprce until he saw how his speculation would turn 
out. 

Old Uncle Braddock pleaded hard to be employed. 
He could not cut wood, nor could he drive a team, 
but he was sure he could be of great use as over- 
seer. 

** You see, Mah’sr Harry,” he said, ‘‘I lib right 
on de outside edge ob you pa’s woods, and I kin 
go ober dar jist as easy as nuffin, early every 
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mornin’, and see dat dem boys does dere work, 
and don’t chop down de wrong trees. Mind now, 
I tell ye, you all will make a pile o’ money ef ye 
jist hire me to obersee dem boys.” 

For some time Harry resisted his entreaties, but 
at last, principally on account of Kate’s argument 
that the old man ought to be encouraged in making 
something towards his living, if he were able and 
willing to do so, Harry hired him on his own 
terms, which were ten cents a day. 

About four o’clock every afternoon during his 
engagement, Uncle Braddock made his appear- 
ance in the village, to demand his ten cents. 
When Harry remonstrated with him on his quitting 
work so early, he said: 

‘Why, you see, Mah’sr Harry, it’s a long way 
from dem woods here, and I got to go all de way 
back home agin; and it gits dark mighty early 
dese short days.” 

In about a week the old man came to Harry and 
declared that he must throw up his engagement. 

‘* What ’s the matter?” asked Harry. 

‘*1’m gwine to gib up dat job, Mah’sr Harry.” 

‘*But why? You wanted it bad enough,” said 
Harry. 

‘* But I’m gwine to gib it up now,” said the old 
man.’ 

‘* Well, I want you to tell me your reasons for 
giving it up,” persisted Harry. 

Uncle Braddock stood silent for a few minutes, 
and then he said: 

‘Well, Mah’sr Harry, dis 1s jist de truf; dem 
ar boys, dey ses to me dat ef I come foolin’ around 
dere any more, dey’d jist chop me up, ole wrapper 
an’ all, and haul me off fur kindlin’ wood. Dey 
say I was dry enough. An’ dey need n’t a made 
sich a fuss about it, fur I did n’t trouble ’em much; 
hardly eber went nigh ’em. Ten cents’ worf o’ 
obersecin’ aint a-gwine to hurt nobody.” 

**Well, Uncle Braddock,” said Harry, laughing, 
‘‘T think you ’re wise to give it up.” 

“*Dat’s so,” said the old negro, and away he 
trudged to Aunt Matilda’s cabin, where, no doubt, 
he ate avery good ten cents’ worth of corn-meal 
and bacon. 

This wood enterprise of Harry’s worked pretty 
well on the whole. Sometimes the men cut and 
hauled quite steadily, and sometimes they did n’t. 
Once every two weeks Harry rode over to the sta- 
tion, and collected what was due him; and his share 
of the profits kept Aunt Matilda quite comfortably. 

But, although Kate was debarred from any share 
in this business, she worked every day at her tidies 
for the store. and knit stockings, besides, for some 
of the neighbors, who furnished the yarn and paid 
her a fair price. There were people who thought 
Mrs. Loudon did wrong in allowing her daughter 


to work for money in this way, but Kate’s mother 
said that the end justified the work, and that so 
long as Kate persevered in her self-appointed 
tasks, she should not interfere. 

As for Kate, she said she should work on, no 
matter how much money Harry made. There was 
no knowing what might happen. 

But the most important part of Kate’s dutics was 
the personal attention she paid to Aunt Matilda. 
She went over to the old woman’s cabin every day 
or two, and saw that she was kept warm and had 
what she needed. 

And these visits had a good influence on the old 
woman, for her cabin soon began to look much 
neater, now that a nice little girl came to see her 
so often. 

When the spring came on, Aunt Matilda actually 
took it into her head to whitewash her cabin, a 
thing she had not done for years. She and Uncle 
Braddock worked at it by turns. The old woman 
was too stiff and rheumatic to keep at such work long 
at a time; but she was very proud of her white- 
washing; and when she was tired of working at the 
inside of her cabin, she used to go out and white- 
wash the trunks of the trees around the _ house. 
She had seen trees thus ornamented, and she 
thought they were perfectly beautiful. 

Kate was violently opposed to anything of this 
kind, and, at last, told Aunt Matilda that if she- 
persisted in surrounding her house with what looked 


‘ like a forest of tombstones, she, Kate, would have 


to stop coming there. ° 

So Aunt Matilda, in a manner, desisted. 

But one day she noticed a little birch tree, some 
distance, from the house, and the inclination to 
whitewash that little birch was too strong to be re- 
sisted. 

‘‘He’s so near white, anyway,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ dat it’s a pity not to finish him.” 

So off she hobbled with a tin cup full of whitewash 
and a small brush to adorn the little birch tree. 
leaving her cabin in the charge of Holly Thomas. 

Holly, whose whole name was Hollywood Ceme- 
tery Thomas, was a little black girl, betwecn two 
and five years old. Sometimes she scemed nearly 
five and sometimes not more than two. Her par- 
ents intended christening her Minerva, but hearing 
the name of the well-known Hollywood Cemetery 
in Richmond, they thought it so pretty that they 
gave it to thcir little daughter, without the slightest 
idea, however, that it was the name of a grave- 
yard. ‘ 

Holly had come over to pay a morning visit to 
Aunt Matilda, and she had brought her only child. 
a wooden doll, which she was trying to teach to 
walk, by dragying it about, head foremost, by along 
string tied around its neck. | 
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‘Now den, you Holly, you stay h’yar and mind 
de house while I’s gone,” said Aunt Matilda, as 
_ she departed. 

“All yite,” said the little darkey, and she sat 
down on the floor to prepare her child for a coat of 


whitewash ; but she had not yet succeeded in con-. 


vincing the doll of the importance of the operation 
when her attention was aroused by a dog just out- 
side of the door. 

It was Kate’s little woolly white dog, Blinks, who 
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SCREAMED HOLLY. 
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hour. Aunt Tillum ‘Il be bat den. Don’t yer hear 
now, go ’way/” 7 

But, instead of going away, Blinks trotted in, as 
bold as a four-pound lion. 

‘*Go ’way, go ’way!” screamed Holly, squeez- 
ing herself up against the wall in her terror, and 
then Blinks barked at her. He had never seen a 
little black girl behave so, in the whole course of 
his life, and it was quite right in him to bark and 
let her know what he thought of her conduct. 

Then Holly, in her fright, 
dropped her doll, and 
when Blinks approached 
to examine it, she scream- 
ed louder and louder, and 
Blinks barked more and | 
more, and there was quite 
ahubbub. In the midst 
of it a man put his head 
in at the door of the 
cabin. 

He was a tall man, with 
red hair and a red freck- 
led face, and a red brist- 
ling moustache, and big 
red hands. ) 

‘What ’s all this noise 
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about?” said he; and 
when he saw what it was, 
he came in. 


“Get out of this, you 
little beast!” said he to 
Blinks, and putting the 
toe of his boot under the 
little dog, he kicked him 
clear out of the door of 
the cabin. Then turning 
to Holly, he looked at 
her pretty much as if he 
intended to kick her out 
too. But he didn’t. He 
put out one of his big red 
hands and said to her: 

‘* Shake hands.” 

Holly obeyed without a 
word, and then snatching 
her wooden child from 


often used to come to the cabin with her, and_ the floor, she darted out of the door and reached 


who sometimes, when he got a chance to run away, 
used to come alone, as he did this morning. 


‘Go ’way dar, litty dog,” said Miss Holly; ‘ yer. 


can’t come in; dere’s nobody home. Yun ’long, 
now, d’ yer y’ear!” \ 
But Blinks either didn’t hear or did n’t care, for 
he stuck his head in at the door. 
‘“‘Go’way, dere!” shouted Holly, ‘‘ Aunt Tillum 
aint home. Go ’way now and tum bat in half an 


the village almost as soon as poor Blinks. 

In a minute or two Aunt Matilda made her ap- 
pearance at the door. She had heard the barking 
and the screaming, and had come to see what was 
the matter. 

When she saw the man, she exclaimed : 

“Why, Mah’sr George! Is dat you?” 

‘* Yes, it’s me,” said the man. ‘‘ Shake hands, 
Aunt Matilda.” 


¢s 


JOHN 


‘‘T thought you was down in Mississippi, Mah’sr 
George,” said the old woman; ‘‘and | thought 
you was gwine to stay dar.” 

““Could n’t do it,” said the man. 
me, down there. 
me.” 

‘‘Enough fur 4em, too, p’r’aps!” said Aunt Ma- 
tilda, with a grim chuckle. 

The man took no notice of her remark but said: 

“‘T did n’t intend to stop here, but I heard sucha 
barking and screaming in your cabin, that I turned 
out of my way to see what the row was about. I’ve 
just come up from the railroad. Does old Michaels 
keep store here yet?” 

‘““No, he don’t,” said Aunt Matilda: 

dead. Mah’sr Darby keeps dar now.” : 
Ts that so?” cried the man. ‘‘ Why, it was on 
old Michaels’ account that I was sneakin’ around 
the village. Why, I’m mighty glad I stopped 


‘* It did n’t suit 
Five years of it was cnough for 
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here. It makes things different if old Michaels 
isn’t about.” 

‘Well, ye might as well go ’long,” said Aunt 
Matilda, who scemed to be getting into a_ bad 
humor. ‘‘ There’s others who knows jist as much 
about yer bad doin’s as Mah’sr Michaels did.” 

‘‘] suppose you mean that meddling humbug, 
John Loudon,” said the man. 

“Now, look h’yar, you George Mason!” cried 
Aunt Matilda, making one long step towards the 
whitewash bucket; ‘‘ jist you git out o’ dat dar 
door!” and she seized the whitewash brush and 
gave it a terrific swash in the bucket. 

The man looked at her—he knew her of old— 
and then he left the cabin almost as quickly as 
Blinks and Holly went out of it. 

‘* Ef it had n’t been fur dat little dog,” said Aunt 
Matilda, grumly, ‘‘he’d a gone on. Them little 
dogs is always a-doin’ mischief.” 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN MARTIN’S SNOWBALL. 


(Translation of French Story in January Number.) 


THERE are persons who believe that anyone can 
make a good snowball, and there are also persons 
who suppose that it is an easy thing to play well on 
the violin. 

One of these opinions is as incorrect as the other. 

To make a really good snowball requires a spe- 
cial education. In the first place, one must be a 
judge of snow, which must not be too wet or too 
dry. Then it is necessary to know how to make 
the ball round and symmetrical, and how to cause it 
to become firm and solid, by squeezing it, not too 
hard, between the knees. In a word, snowball 
making is a science. 

John Martin was a master of this science. He 
was a boy who was always glad to make himself 
perfect in any pursuit not connected with his bust- 
ness. 

Snowballing was not connected with his business ; 
for John was an apprentice to a baker. 

Early in the winter of 1872, there was a beauti- 
ful snow-storm. The snow was neither too wet 
nor too dry. John ran into the street to havea 
good quarter of an hour at snowballing. He filled 
both his hands with snow; he rounded it, he 
squeezed it, not too hard, between his knees. He 
made a magnificent snowball. It was now only 
necessary to throw it at some one, and the destiny 
of the snowball would be fulfilled. He did not wait 


long for an opportunity; for he soon saw, coming. . 


down the street, old Mr. Anthony White, with his 
good wife, Mrs. White. When they had passed 


him, John took good aim, and threw his snowball. 

It was a grand shot. 

Then John cast his eyes upon the ground, and 
looked as innocent as a lamb. 

Old Mr. White gave one great jump. 

“Oh!” he cried, ‘‘ what is that? I have been 
struck by an avalanche of snow. It has, perhaps, 
fallen from a house-top. Ugh! it is in my car. 
It is trickling down my neck. I feel it inside 
of my flannel jacket. Oh! but it is cold! Hor- 
rible! Why did 1 come in the streets when the 
snow Is falling from the house-tops in this fashion?” 

But his good wife, Mrs. White, did not allow 
herself to be deceived. She knew that the snow 
did not fall from the top of a house. She had been 
looking back, and she had seen John throw the 


snowball. ‘*‘Ah! you bad boy!” she cried; ‘‘I 
saw you. You threw the snow at my good hus 
band. I shall tell the mayor, and you shall be put 


in Jail. You young rascal !” 

‘*Oh! good Mrs. White!” cried John, looking 
up in astonishment, ‘‘are they then throwing 
snowballs? Oh! the bad boys! I am afraid some 
one will throw one of those terrible snowballs at 
me. I shall run home. I have no flannel jacket; 
and if a snowball should go down my back I should 
perish with cold. I thank you, my good lady, for 
warning me. Good-by !” 

And away ran the innocent John Martin to make 
another snowball, and to wait for another old gentle- 
man, that he might hit him behind the ear. 
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MY PET LAMB. 


Wuen I was a small boy, I had a nice pet. An old sheep 
had died, and John brought her lamb to the house. It was 
cold, and he said it would die. So he 
gave it to me. 

I put the poor thing on the rug by 
the fire. I gave it some warm milk 
with a spoon, It 
drank some of the 
milk, and soon it 
got up on its feet and said, “Ma! ma!” 
It was sad to hear it cry so, when the old 
sheep could not come. 

At last it got quite well, and would 
rum and play with me. Then it drank 
milk out of a dish. And soon it would: eat grass in the 
yard. I had some fine games with my dear pet. I would 
run‘ and hide, and wait for it to find me. Once I went to 
hide by a bank, and fell down a steep place. It was a deep 
ditch, and I maa not get out. But the lamb came to find 

| me, and stood by the ditch, and cried, 
“Baal baa!” I think it meant to call 
John. I cried too. Then John came 
and took me out. 
When it was quite 
small, it would butt 
me with its head. It was in play; and 
I thought it great fun. I would get 
down on my hands and knees, and butt 
with it. 

But as it grew large, it got to butt quite hard. ‘* Don’t 
do so!” I would say; but it did not know it hurt me. So 
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when it came to butt me, I would put down my head, and 
let it butt over me. But once, when I went to do so, a 
blade of grass tickled my nose. That made me ‘lift my 
head, and the 
lamb hit me a 
hard blow. 

Then I found 
I had taught 
him a bad trick. 
He would run 
at the boys and 
girls who came 
to the yard, and 
scare and hurt 
them. It was 
fun to him, but 
it was not fun 
to them ! 

So he grew 
to be a big ram,, 
and we called 
his name Dan. 
He was not a 
nice pet any 
more, for he 7 | 
would run at all of us, if we came near. So one day we 
thought we would play him a trick. It was this: 

We took some of John’s old clothes and stuffed them out 
with straw; we set them up on sticks, and puta big hat on top. 

When he saw the thing, he thought it was some queer old 
man; so he ran at it with all his might. 

At last Dan got so bad he had to be sold. If you have a pet 
lamb, do not teach him to butt; he will turn out bad if you do. 
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—tried to get no patent for it,—but freely gave it to 
the world. The Government, however, rewarded 
him handsomely, giving him £10,000 in 1802, and 
£20,000 five years. later, in 1807. But he did not 
care for money, and he did not work for fame, so 
he continued to live quietly in his pleasant country 
home, amid his old friends and the*® old scenes, 
until his sudden, peaceful death in February, 1823, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Few men 
have lived so happily, or have done so much good, 
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yet it is fifty years after his death, and not in his 
England, but in far-away Italy, that gratitude to 
his memory is spoken in a statue ! | 
Since this discovery of vaccination, the terrors of 
small-pox have nearly disappeared, and with good 
nursing, intelligent physicians are not much afraid 
of.it. In many countries the government obliges 
every person to be vaccinated, and those who can- 
not pay a doctor are vaccinated free of charge at 


the public dispensaries. 


HOW THE BULLFINCH IS TAUGHT TO SING. 


By R. E. HALE. 


Boys and girls are not the only little folk who 
attend singing classes, as you shall know when you 
hear about the piping bullfinch. 

In shape and size this bullfinch is somewhat 
like the sparrows in our city parks, but he has a 
very different head. The sparrow, you know, has 
a trim, quick little pate of hisown. Not so the bull- 
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HE HAS CAUGHT THE TUNE! 


finch. //ts is a clumsy affair—in fact, he has a sort 
of “‘ bull” head and neck; so, you see, he is well 
named. Besides, his body is nearly as black as a 
coal, and his throat is as red as if the coal were on 


fire. He is not naturally a singer, nor is he half so 
clever as our American mocking-bird. In fact, he 
seems rather stupid, but he is willing to learn; and 
so it happens that if you persevere long enough you 
can teach him to sing a tune. 

The country people of Germany have found this 
out. There the peasants take great delight in train- 
ing bullfinches. Their 
pupils, not being very 
bright, as I said before, 
are stupidly hopping 
about their cages, when 
suddenly they hear a 
tune played upon a vio- 
lin. They prick up their 
ears,—or would do so 
if they could,—and be- 
gin to listen, quite un- 
conscious that that very 
same violin has been 
playing that very same 
tune for about a week 
without their noticing 
it. But it is something 
to catch their atten- 
tion. Day after day, 
for months, the patient 
teacher goes over and 
over the same tune to 
the listening birds until 
human listeners begin 
to wonder which will get 
crazy first, the bullfinch 
or the player. But by 
and by the birds begin 
to pick up the air, piping 
the simple parts at first, and taking up note after 
note until, at last, they know the whole thing by 
heart. Sometimes a rustic father spends half his 
time all winter teaching one little patient bird, and 
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the children look on with the greatest interest. Or 
a boy will undertake the task, and when he at last 
succeeds, his sisters look upon him as the most 
wonderful fellow in the world; and they cry in rcal 
earnest when the wonderful boy carries his pupil to 
town to be sold; forsold these bullfinches are sure 
to be as soon as they are taught, or else exhibited 
by their owners as street singers. Sometimes bird- 
teachers are known far and wide for their skill and 
success ; and at Freiburg, in Baden, and small vil- 
lages on the outskirts of the Black Forest, bullfinch- 
training is practiced as a regular business. In such 
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cases a small hurdy-gurdy, or ‘‘ bird organ” is used, 
as being less difficult and tiresome than the violin; 
and, instead of training one bird, they teach the 
same tune to a class of ten or a dozen. 
Generally, the birds are sent to London or Paris, 
where, if they have learned their lessons thorough- 
ly, they are: bought by rich folk, put into beautiful 
cages and treated as pets, whilst other bullfinches, 
having trifled away their school-days and only half 
learned their tune, live a vagrant life around the 
markets, belonging to nobody, and picking up 
their dinner as best they can. a 


BEEN EXPECTED. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


----- —— 


CHAPTER X. 
A MEETING ON THE ROAD. 


SOME weeks before the little affair between 
Blinks and Holly, related in our last chapter, Harry 
and Kate took a ride over to the railroad station. 

During the winter, Harry had frequently gone 
over on horseback to attend to the payments for 
his wood; and now that the roads were in fit con- 
dition for carriage travel, he was glad to have an 
opportunity to take the buggy and give Kate a 
ride. 

For some days previously Crooked Creek had 
been ‘‘up;” that is, the spring rains had caused 
it to overflow, and all travel across it had been sus- 
pended. The bridges on such occasions,—and 
Crooked Creek had a bad habit of being ‘‘ up” 
several times in the course of a year,—were covered, 
and the lowlands were under watcr for a consider- 
able distance on each side of the stream. There 
were so few boats on the creck, and the current, in 
times of freshets, was so strong, that ferriage was 
seldom thought of. In consequence of this state 
of affairs Harry had not heard from his wood- 
cutters for more than a week, as they had not 
been able to cross the creek to their homes. It 
was, therefore, as much to see how they were get- 
ting along as to attend to financial matters that: he 
took this trip. 

It was a fine, bright day in very early spring, and 
old Selim trotted on quite gaily. Before very long 
they overtook Miles Jackson, jogging along on a 
little bay horse. , 

Miles was a black man; very sobcr and sedate, 
who, for years, had carried the mail twice a week 


from a station further up the railroad to the village. 
But he was not a mail-carrier now. His em- 
ployer, a white man, who had the contract for car- 
rying the mails, had also gone into another business 
which involved letter-carrying. 

A few miles back from the village of Akeville, 
where the Loudons lived, was a mica mine, which 
had recently been bought, and was now worked by 
a company from the North. This mica (the semi- 
transparent substance that is set into stove doors), 
proved to be very plentiful and valuable, and the 
company had a great deal of business on their 
hands. It was frequently necessary to send mes- 
sages and letters to the North, and these were al- 
ways carried over to the station on the other side 
of Crooked Creek, where there was a daily mail 
and a telegraph office. The contract to carry these 
letters and messages to and from the mines had 
been given to Miles’ employer, and the steady 
negro man had been taken off the mail-route to at- 
tend to this new business. 

‘Well, Miles,” said Harry, as he overtook him. 
‘* How do you like riding on this road?” 

‘‘How d’ y’, Mah’sr Harry? How d’ y’, Miss 
Kate?” said the colored man, touching his hat and 
riding up on the side of the road to let them. pass. 
**T do’ know how I likes it yit, Mah’sr Harry. 
Don’t scem ’xactly nat’ral after ndin’ de oder road 
so long !” 

‘You have a pretty big letter-bag there,” said 
Harry. 

‘Dat ’s so,” said Miles; ‘‘ but ’t aint dis big 
ebery day. Sence de creek ’s been up I haint been 
able to git across, and dere’s piles o’ letters to go 
ober to-day.” 
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“It must make it rather bad for the company 
when the creek rises in this way,” said Harry. 

““Dat’s so,” answered Miles. ‘‘ Dey gits in a 
heap o’ trubble when dey can’t send dere letters 
and git’em. Though ’t aint so many letters dey 
sends as telegraphs.” 

“It’s a pity they could n’t have had their mine 
on the other side,” remarked Kate. 

‘Dat ’s so, Miss Kate,” said Miles, gravely. ‘‘! 
reckon dey did n’t know about de creek’s gittin’ up 
so often, or dey ’d dug dere mine on de oder side.” 

Harry and Kate laughed and drove on. 

They soon reached Mr. Loudon’s woods, but 
found no wood-cutters. 

When they arrived at the station they saw Dick 
Ford and John Walker on the store-porch. 

Harry soon discovered that no wood had been 
cut for several days, because the creek was up. 

‘“‘What had that to do with it?” asked Harry. 

‘““Why, you see, Mah’sr Harry,” said John 
Walker, ‘‘ de creek was mighty high, and dere was 


no knowin’ how things ud turn out. So we thought 


we 'd jist wait and see.”’ 

‘*So you ’ve been here all the time?” 

“‘Yes, sir; been h’yar all de time. Could n’t go 
home, you know.” 

Harry was very sorry to hear of this lost time, 
for he knew thaf*his wood-cutting would come to 
an end as soon as the season was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to give the men an opportunity of hiring 
themselves for farm-work; but it was of no use to 
talk any more about it; and so, after depositing 
Kate at the post-office, where the post-mistress, 
who knew her well, gave her a nice little ‘‘ snack” 
of buttermilk, cold fried chicken and “‘ light-bread,” 
he went to the station and transacted his business. 
He had not been there for some weeks, and he 
found quite a satisfactory sum of money due him, 
in spite of the holiday his men had taken. He then 
arranged with Dick and John to work on for a week 
or two longer, -—if ‘‘ nothing happened,”—and after 
attending to some commissions for the family, he 
and Kate set out for home. 

But nothing they had done that day was of so 
much importance as their meeting with Miles turned 
out to be. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ROB. 


BLINKS was not the only dog on the Loudon 
place. There was another one, a much larger fel- 
low, named Rob. 

Rob was a big puppy, in the first place, and then 
he grew up to be a tall, long-legged dog, who was 
not only very fond of Harry and Kate but of almost 
everybody else. In time he filled out and became 
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rather more shapely, but he was always an ungainly 
dog,—“‘ too big for his size,” as Harry put it. 

It was supposed that Rob was partly bloodhound, 
but how much of him was bloodhound it would 
have been very difficult to say. Kate thought it 
was only his ears. They resembled the ears of a 
picture of a beautiful African bloodhound that she 
had in a book. At all events Rob showed no®signs 
of any fighting ancestry. He was as gentle as a 
calf. Even Blinks was a better watch-dog. But 
then, Rob was only a year old, and he might im- 
prove in time. 

But, in spite of his general inutilitv, Rob was a 
capital companion on a country ramble. 

And so it happened, one bright day towards the 
clese of April, that he and Harry and Kate went 
out together into the woods, beyond Aunt Matilda’s 
cabin. Kate’s objects in taking the walk were wild 
flowers and general Spring investigations into the 
condition of the woods; but Harry had an eye to - 
business, although to hear him talk you would have 
supposed that he thought as much about ferns and 
flowers as Kate did. 

Harry had an idea that it might possibly be a 
good thing to hire negroes that year to pick sumac . 
for him. He was not certain that he could make 
it pay, but it was on his mind to such a degree that 
he took a great interest in the sumac bushes, and 
hunted about the edges of the woods, where the 
bushes were generally found, to sce what was the 
prospect for a large crop of leaves that year. 

They were in the woods, about a mile from Aunt 
Matilda’s cabin, and not very far from a road, when 
they separated for a short time. Harry went on 
ahead, continuing his investigations, while Kate re- 
mained in a little open glade, where she found 
some flowers that she determined to dig up by the 
roots and transplant into her garden at home. 

While she was at work she heard a heavy step 
behind her, and, looking up, she saw a tall man 
standing by her. He had red hair, a red face, a 
red bristling moustache, and big red hands. 

‘* How d’ ye do?” said the man. 

Kate stood up, with the plants, which she had 
just succeeded in getting out of the ground, in her 
apron. 

‘‘ Good morning, sir,” said she. 

The man looked at her from head to foot, and 
then he said, ‘‘ Shake hands!” holding out his 
big red hand. . 

But Kate did not offer to take it. 

‘*Did n’t you hear me?” said he. 
‘ Shake hands.’ ” 

‘TI heard you,” said Kate. 

‘“ Well, why don’t you do it, then ?” 

Kate did not answer, and the man repeated his 
question. » 


“‘T said, 
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‘Well then, if I must tell you,” said she; ‘‘in. 


the first place, I don’t know you; and, then, I'd 
rather not shake hands with you, anyway, because 
your hands are so dirty.” 

This might not have been very polite in Kate, 
but she was a straightforward girl, and the man’s 
hands were very dirty indeed, although water was 
to be had in such abundance. 

“What's your name?” said the man, with his 
face considerably redder than beforé. 

‘‘ Kate Loudon,” said the girl. 

‘*Oh, ho! Loudon, is it? Well, Kate Loudon, 
if my hand ’s too dirty to shake, you ll find it isn’t 
too dirty to box your ears.” 

Kate turned pale and shrank back against a tree. 
She gave a hurried glance into the waods, and then 
she called out, as loudly as she could: 

66 Harry 7 ? 

The man, who had made a step towards her, 
now stopped and looked around, as if he would 


like to know who Harry was, before going any fur- 


ther. 

Just then, Harry, who had heard Kate's call, 
came running up. 

- When the man saw him he seemed relieved, and 
a curious smile stretched itself beneath his bristling 
red moustache. 

“What ’s the matter?” cried Harry. 

‘Oh, Harry!” Kate exclaimed, as she ran to 
him. 

‘* Matter ?”’ said the man. 
I’m going to box her ears.” 

‘* Whose ears ?”’ 

‘‘ That girl’s,” replied the red-faced man, mov- 
ing towards Kate. 

‘* My sister! Not much!” 

And Harry stepped between Kate and the man. 

The man stood and looked at him, and he looked 
very angrily, too. 

But Harry stood bravely before his sister. His 
face was flushed and his breath came quickly, 
though he was not frightened, not a whit ! 

And yet there was absolutely nothing that he 
could do. He had not his gun with him; he had 
not even a stick in his hand, and a stick would 
have been of little use against such a strong man 
as that, who could*have taken Harry in his big red 
hands and have thrown him over the highest fence 
in the county. 

But for all chat, the boy stood boldly up before 
his sister. 

The man looked at him without a word, and 
then he stepped aside towards a small dogwood 
bush. 

For an instant, Harry thought that they might 
run away; but it was only for an instant. That 
long-legged man could catch them before they 


‘‘ The matter ’s this, 
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had gone a dozen yards,—at least he could catch 
Kate. 

The man took out a knife and cut a long and 
tolerably thick switch from the bush. Then he cut 


-off the smaller end and began to trim away the 


twigs and leaves. 

While doing this he looked at Harry, and said; 

“I think I'll take you first.” 

Kate’s heart almost stopped beating when she 
heard this, and Harry turned pale; but still the 
brave boy stood before his sister as stoutly as ever. 

Kate tried to call for help, but she had no voice. 
What could ske do? A boxing on the ears was 
nothing, she now thought; she wished she had not 
called out, for it was evident that Harry was going 
to get a terrible whipping. 

She could not bear it! Her dear brother ! 

She trembled so much that she could not stand, 
and she sank down on her knees. Rob, the dog, 
who had been lying near by, snapping at flics, all 
this time, now came up to comfort her. 

‘Qh, Rob!” she whispered, ‘‘I wish you were 
a cross dog.” , 

And Rob waggced his tail and lay down by her. 

‘‘I wonder,” she thought to herself, ‘‘ oh! 1 
wonder if anyone could make him bite.” 

‘* Rob!” she whispered in the dog’s ear, keep 
ing her eyes fixed on the man, who had now nearly 
finished trimming his stick. ‘‘ Rob! hiss-s-s-s!” 
and she patted his back. 

Rob seemed to listen very attentively. 

“* Hiss-s-s!” she whispered again, her heart 
beating quick and hard. 

Rob now raised his head, his big body began to 
quiver, and the hair on his back gradually rose on 
end. 

‘‘ Hiss! Rob! Rob!” whispcred Kate. 

The man had shut up his knife, and was putting 
it in his pocket. He took the stick in his right 
hand. 

All now depended on Rob. 

“Oh! will he?” thought Kate, and then she 
sprang to her feet and-clapped her hands. 
‘‘Catch him, Rob!” she screamed. 

him !” 

With a rush, Rob hurled himself full at the 
breast of the man, and the tall fellow went over 
backwards, just like a ten-pin. 

Then he was up and out into the road, Rob 
after him ! 

You ought to have seen the gravel fly ! 

Harry and Kate ran out into the road and cheered 
and shouted. Away went the man and away went 
the dog. 

Up the road, into the brush, out again, and then 
into a field, down a hill, nip and tuck! At Tom 
Riley’s fence, Rob got him by the leg, but the 
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trowsers were old and the piece came out; and 
then the man dashed into Riley’s old tobacco barn, 
and slammed the door almost on the dog’s nose. 

Rob ran around the house to see if there was 
an open window, and finding none, he went back 
to the door and lay down to wait. 

Harry and Kate ran home as fast as they could, 
and after awhile Rob came too. He had waited a 
reasonable time at the door of the barn, but the 
man had not come out. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TONY ON THE WAR-PATH. 


‘‘SHE did it all,” said Harry, when they had 
told the tale to half the village, on the store-porch. 

‘““T!” exclaimed Kate. ‘‘ Rob, you mean.” 

‘‘ That ’s a good dog,” said Mr. Darby, the store- 
keeper; ‘‘ what ’ll you take for him?” | 

‘Not for sale,” said Harry. ¢ 

‘Rob ’s all very well,” remarked Tony Kirk; 
“but it won’t do to have a feller like that in the 
woods, a fright’nin’ the children. I’d like to know 
who he is.” 

Just at this moment Uncle Braddock made his 
appearance, hurrying along much faster than he 
usually walked, with his eyes and teeth glistening 
in the sunshine. 

‘‘T seed him !” he cried, as soon as he came up. 

‘‘Who’d you see?” cried several persons. 

‘“‘Oh! I seed de dog after him, and I come along 
as fas’ as I could, but could n’t come very fas’. De 
ole wrapper cotch de wind.” 

‘* Who was it?” asked Tony. 

‘‘] seed him a-runnin’. Bress my soul! de dog 
like to got him !” 

‘¢But who was he, Uncle Braddock?” said Mr. 
Loudon, who had just reached the store from his 
house, where Kate, who had run home, had told 
the story. ‘‘Do you know him?” 

‘““Know him? Reckon I does!” said Uncle 
Braddock, ‘‘an’ de dog ud a knowed him, too, ef 
he ’d a cotched him! Dat’s so, Mah’sr John.” 

‘“Well, tell us his name, if you know him,” said 
Mr. Darby. 

‘‘Ob course, I knows him,” said Uncle Braddock. 
“‘1’se done knowed him fur twenty or fifty years. 
He ’s George Mason.” 

The announcement of this name caused quite a 
sensation in the party. 

‘J thought he was down in Mississippi,” said one 
man. : : 

‘*So he was, I reckons,” said Uncle Braddock, 
‘but he’s done come back now. I’se seed him 
afore to-day, and Aunt Matilda’s seed him, too. 
Yah, ha! Dat dere dog come mighty nigh 
cotchin’ him !” 
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George Mason had ‘been quite a noted character 
in that neighborhood five or six years before. He 
belonged to a good family, but was of a lawless dis- 
position and was generally disliked by the decent 
people of the county. Just before he left for the 
extreme Southern States it was discovered that he 
had been concerned in a series of horse-thefts, for 
which he would have been arrested had he not 
taken his departure from the state. 

Few people, excepting Mr. Loudon and one or 
two others, knew the extent of his misdemeanors; 


- and out of regard to his family these had not been 


made public. But he had the reputation of being 
a wild, disorderly man, and now that it was known 
that he had contemplated boxing Kate Loudon’s 
ears and whipping ane the indignation was very 
great. 

Harry and Kate were » favorites with everybody,— 
white and black. 

‘*T tell ye what I’m goin’ to do,” said Tony Kirk, 
‘‘I’m goin’ after that feller.” 

At this, half a dozen men offered to go along 
with Tony. 

“What will you in if you find him ?” asked Mr. 
Loudon. 

‘* That depends on circumstances,” repiied Tony. 

‘I am willing to have you go,” said Mr. Lou- 
don, who was a magistrate and a gentleman of 
much influence in the village, ‘‘ on condition that 
if you find him you offer him no violence. Tell 
him to leave the county, and say to him, from me, 
that if he is found here again he shall be ar- 
rested.”’ 

‘All right,” said Tony; and he preceded to 
make up his party. 

There were plenty of volunteers ; ; and for awhile 
it was thought that Uncle Braddock intended to 
offer to go. But, if so, he must have changed his 
mind, for he soon left the village and went over to 
Aunt Matilda’s and had a good talk with her. The 
old woman was furiously angry when she heard of 
the affair. 

“*T wish I’d a been a little quicker,” she said, 
‘* and dere would n’t a been a red spot on him.” 

Uncle Braddock did n’t know exactly what she 
meant; but he wished so, too. 

Tony did n't want a large party. He chose four 
men who could be depended upon, and they started 
out that evening. 

It was evident that Mason knew how to keep 
himself out of sight, for he had been in the vicinity 
a week or more,—as Tony discovered, after a visit 
to Aunt Matilda,—and no white person had seen 
him. 

But Tony thought he knew the country quite as 
well as George Mason did, and he felt sure he 
should find him. 
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His party searched the vicinity quite thoroughly 
that night, starting from Tom Riley’s tobacco barn; 
but they saw nothing of their man; and in the 
morning they made the discovery that Mason had 
borrowed one of Riley’s horses, without the knowl- 
edge of its owner, and had gone off, north of the 
Some negroes had seen him riding 


mica mine. 
away. 
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were sure they had come upon him. Tom Riley's 
horse was found at the blacksmith’s shop at the 
cross-roads, and the blacksmith said that he had 
been left there to have a shoe put on, and that the 
man who had ridden him had gone on over the 
fields towards a house on the edge of the woods, 
about a mile away. 

So Tony and his men rode up to within a half- 


‘(IN SINGLE FILE, TONY IN THE LEAD.” 


So Tony and his men took horses and rode away 
after him. Each of them carried his gun, for they 
did not know in what company they might find 
Mason. A man who steals horses is generally con- 
sidered, especially in the country, to be wicked 
enough to do anything. 

At a little place called Jordan’s cross-roads, they 


mile of the house, and then they dismounted, tied 
their horses and proceeded on foot. They kept, 
as far as possible, under cover of the tall weeds and 
bushes, and hurried along silently and in single file, 
Tony in the lead. Thus they soon reached the 
house, when they quietly surrounded it. 

But George Mason played them a pretty trick. 


(To be continued.) 


- 
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ROSES AND FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 


I. 
ROSES. 


Sue T was a cold November storm, 
Meee and everything looked forlorn. 
Even the pert sparrows were 
draggled-tailed and too much 
F out of spirits to fight for crumbs 
with the fat pigeons who trip- 
ped through the mud with their 
little red boots as if in haste to 
get back to their cosy home in 
the dove-cot. 

But the most forlorn creature 
out that day was a small errand 
girl, with a-bonnet-box on each 


to hold a big, broken umbrella. 
A pair of worn-out boots let in 
the wet upon her tired feet; a 
thin cotton dress and an_ old 
shawl poorly protected her from 
the storm; and a faded hood 
covered her head. 

The face that looked out 
. from this hood was too pale 
and anxious for one so young; and when a sud- 
den gust turned the old umbrella inside out with 
a crash, despair fell upon poor Lizzie, and she was 
so miserable she could have sat down in the rain 
and cried. 

But there was no time for tears; so, dragging 
the dilapidated umbrella along, she spread her 
shawl over the bonnet-boxes and hurried down the 
broad street, eager to hide her misfortunes from a 
pretty young girl who stood at a window laughing 
at her. 

She could not find the number of the house 
where one of the fine hats was to be left; and after 
hunting all down one side of the street she crossed 
over and came at last to the very house where the 
pretty girl lived. She was no longer to be seen; 
and, with a sigh of relief, Lizzie rang the bell, and 
was told to wait in the hall while Miss Belle tried 
the hat on. 

Glad to rest, she warmed her feet, righted her 
umbrella, and then sat looking about her with eyes 
quick to see the beauty and the comfort that made 
the place so homelike and delightful. A small 
waiting-room opened from the hall, and in it stood 
many blooming plants, whose fragrance attracted 


arm, and both hands struggling 


Lizzie as irresistibly as if she had been a butterfly 
or bee. 

Slipping in, she stoad enjoying the lovely colors, 
sweet odors and delicate shapes of these household 
spirits; for Lizzie loved flowers passionately; and 
just then they possessed a peculiar charm for her. 

One particularly captivating little rose won her 
heart, and made her long for it with a longing that 
became a temptation too strong to resist. It was 
so perfect; so like a rosy face smilirfg out from the 
green leaves, that Lizzie could #o¢ keep her hands 
off it, and having smelt, touched and kissed it, she 
suddenly broke the stem and hid it in her pocket. 
Then, frightened at what she had done, she crept 
back to her place in the hall and sat there burdened 
with remorse. 

A servant came just then to lead her up stairs, 
for Miss Belle wished the hat altered and must give 
directions. With her heart in a flutter and pinker 
roses in her cheeks than the one in her pocket, Lizzie 
followed to a handsome room, where a pretty girl 
stood before a long mirror with ‘the hat in her 
hand. 

‘* Tell Madame Tifany that I don’t like it at all, 
for she has n’t put in the blue plume mamma 
ordered, and I won’t have rose-buds; they are so 
common,” said the young lady, in a dissatisfied 
tone, as she twirled the hat about. 

‘‘ Yes, miss,” was all Lizzie could say; for she 
considered that hat the loveliest thing a girl could 
possibly own. 

‘‘' You had better ask your mamma about it, Miss 
Belle, before you give any orders. She will be up 
in a few moments, and the girl can wait,” put ina 


‘maid, who was sewing in the anteroom. 


‘‘1 suppose I must; but I won't have roses, 
answered Belle, crossly. Then she glanced at 
Lizzie and said more gently, ‘‘ You look very cold; 
come and sit by the fire while you wait.” 

‘‘T’m afraid Ill wet the pretty rug, miss; my 
feet are sopping,” said Lizzie, gratefully, but tim- 
idly. 

‘‘So they are! 
boots?” 

‘‘T have n’t got any.” 

‘<1 ll give you mine, then, for I hate them; and 
as I never go out in wet weather, they are of no 
earthly use tome. Marie, bring them here; I shall 
be glad to get rid of them; and I’m sure -hey 'll 
be useful to you.” 

‘Oh, thank you, miss! 


Why didn’t you wear rubber 


I’d like ’em ever so 
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much, for 1’m out in the rain half the time and get 
bad colds because my boots are old,” said Lizzie, 
smiling brightly at the thought of the welcome 
gift. 

‘I should think your mother would get you 
warmer things,” began Belle, who found something 
rather interesting in the shabby girl, with shy, 
bright eyes, and curly hair bursting out of the old 
hood. 

‘*T have n’t got any mother,” said Lizzie, with a 
pathetic glance at her poor clothes. 

‘¢]’m so sorry! Have you brothers and sisters?” 
asked Belle, hoping to find something pleasant to 
talk about; for she was a kind little soul. 

““No, miss; I've got no folks at all.” ; 

‘Oh, dear; how sad! Why, who takes care of 
you?” cried Belle, looking quite distressed. 

‘““No one; I take care of myself. I work for 
Madame, and she pays me a dollara week. I stay 
with Mrs. Brown and chore round to pay for my 
keep. My dollar don’t get many clothes, so I can’t 
be as neat as I'd like.” And the forlorn look came 
back to poor Lizzie’s face. 

Belle said nothing, but sat among the sofa cush- 
ions, where she had thrown hersclf, looking soberly 
at this other girl, no older than she was, who took 
care of herself and was all alone in the world. It 
was a new idea to Belle, who was loved and petted 
as an only child is apt to be. She often saw beg- 
gars and pitied them, but knew very little about 
their wants and lives; so it was like turning a new 
page in her happy life to be brought so near to 
poverty as this chance meeting with the milliner’s 
girl. 

“‘ Are n’t you afraid and lonely and unhappy?” 
she said slowly, trying to understand and put her- 
self in Lizzie’s place. 

‘‘Yes; but it’s no use. I can’t help it, and may 
be things will get better by and by, and 1 ’ll have 
my wish,” answered Lizzie, more hopefully, because 
Belle’s pity warmed her heart and made her troubles 
seem lighter. 

‘“What is your wish?” asked Belle, hoping 
Mamma would n’t come just yet, for she was getting 
interested in the stranger. 

‘“To have a nice little room, and make flowers 
like a French girl I know. It’s such pretty work, 
and she gets lots of money, for everyone likes her 
flowers. She shows me how, sometimes, and I can 
do leaves first-rate ; but 

There Lizzie stopped suddenly, and the color 
rushed up to her forehead; for she remembered 
the little rose in her pocket and it weighed upon 
her conscience like a stone. 

Before Belle could ask what was the matter, 
Marie came in with a tray of cake and fruit, say- 
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‘- Here ’s your lunch, Miss Belle.” 

‘‘Put it down, please; I’m not ready for it yet.” 
And Belle shook her head as she glanced at Lizzie, 
who was staring hard at the fire with such a troubled 
face that Belle could not bear to see it. 

Jumping out of her nest of cushions, she heaped 
a plate with good things, and going to Lizzie, offered 
it, saying, with a gentle courtesy that made the act 
doubly sweet : 

‘* Please have some; you must be tired of wait- 
ing.” 

But Lizzie could not take it; she could only cover 
her face and cry, for this kindness rent her heart 
and made the stolen flower a burden too heavy to 
be borne. 

‘‘QOh, don’t cry so! Are yousick? Have I been 
rude? Tell me all about it; and if I can’t do any- 
thing, mamma can,’ said Belle, surprised and 
troubled. 

‘“No; 1’m not sick; I’m bad, and I can’t bear 
it when you are so good to me,” sobbed Lizzie, 
quite overcome with penitence; and taking out the 
crumpled rose, she confessed her fault with many 
tears. | 

‘* Don’t feel so much about such a little thing as 
that,” began Belle, warmly, then checked hersclf 
and added more soberly, ‘‘ It was wrong to take it 
without leave, but it’s all right now, and I'll give 
you as many roses as you want, for I know you are 
a good girl.” 

‘“‘Thank you. I didn’t want it only because it 
was pretty, but I wanted to copy it. I can’t get 
any for myself, and so I can’t do my make-bclieve 
ones well. Madame won't even lend me the old 
ones in the store, and Estelle has none to spare for 
me, because | can’t pay her for teaching me. She 
gives me bits of muslin and wire and things, and 
shows me now and then. But I know if 1 hada 
real flower I could copy it; so she’d sce I did know 
something, for I try real hard. I’m so tired of 
slopping round the streets I’d do anything to earn 


- my living some other way.” 


Lizzie had poured out her trouble rapidly, and 
the little story was quite affecting when one saw the 
tears on her cheeks, the poor clothes and the thin 
hands that held the stolen rose. Belle was much 
touched, and, in her impetuous way, set about 
mending matters as fast as possible. 

‘*Put on those boots and that pair of dry stock- 
ings right away. Then tuck as much cake and 
fruit into your pocket as it will hold. I’m going to 
get you some flowers and see if mamma is too busy 
to attend to me.” 

With a nod and a smile Belle flew about the room 
a minute, then vanished, leaving Lizzie to her com- 
fortable task, fecling as if fairies still haunted the 
world as in the good old times. 
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When Belle came back with a handful of roses, 
she found Lizzie absorbed in admiring contempla- 
tion of her new boots as she ate sponge-cake in a 
blissful sort of waking dream. 

‘*‘Mamma can’t come; but I don’t care about 
the hat. It will do very well, and is n’t worth fus- 
sing about. There, will those be of any use to 
you?” And she offered the nosegay with a much 
happier face than the one Lizzie first saw. 

‘Qh, miss, they ’re just lovely? Ill copy that 
pink rose as soon as ever I can, and when I've 
learned how to do ’em tip top I'd like to bring you 
some, if you don’t mind,” answered Lizzie, smiling 
all over her face as she buried her nose luxuriously 
in the fragrant mass. 

*‘T’d like it very much, for I should think you'd 
have to be very clever to make such pretty things. 
I really quite fancy those rose-buds in my hat, now 
I know that you’re going to learn how to make 
them. Put an orange in your pocket, and the 
flowers in water as soon as you can, so they 'll be 
fresh when you want them. Good by. Bring 
home our hats every time and tell me how you get 
on.” 

With kind words like these Belle dismissed Lizzie, 
who ran down stairs, feeling as rich as if she had 
found a fortune. Away to the next place she hur- 
ried, anxious to get her errands done and the pre- 
cious posy safely into fresh water. But Mrs. Tur- 
' retville was not at home, and the bonnet could not 
be left till paid for. So Lizzie turned to go down 
the high steps, glad that she need not wait. She 
stopped one instant to take a delicious sniff at her 
flowers, and that was the last happy moment that 
poor Lizzie knew for many weary months. 

The new boots were large for her, the steps slip- 
pery with sleet, and down went the little errand 
girl, from top to bottom, till she landed in the 
gutter directly upon Mrs. Turretville’s costly bon- 
net. 

‘*T've saved my posies, anyway,” sighed Lizzie, 
as she picked herself up, bruised, wet and faint 
with pain; ‘* but, oh, my heart! won’t Madame 
scold when she sees that band-box smashed flat,” 
groaned the poor child, sitting on the curbstonc to 
get her breath and view the disaster. 

The rain poured, the wind blew, the sparrows on 
the park railing chirped derisively, and no one 
came along to help Lizzie out of her troubles. 
Slowly she gathered up her burdens; painfully she 
limped away in the big boots, and the last the 
naughty sparrows saw of her was a shabby little 
figure going round the corner, with a pale, tearful 
face held lovingly over the bright bouquet that was 
her one treasure and her only comfort in the mo- 
ment which brought to her the great misfortune of 
her life. 
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II. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


— Ie H, mamma, |! am so re- 
eo) SI} Ne lieved that the box ‘has 
come at last! If it had 
not, 1 do believe I should 
have died of disappoint- 
/) ment,” cried pretty Belle, 
A five years later, on the 
jy \ morning before her eight- 

eenth birthday. 
“It would have been 

a serious disappointment, 

darling, for | had set my 

heart on your wearing my 
gift (ommend night, and when the steamers kept 
coming in without my trunk from Paris, I was very 
anxious. I hope you will like it, dear.” 

‘Dear mamma, I know | shall like it; your 
taste is so good and you know what suits me so well. 
Make haste, Marie ; I’m dying to see it,” said Belle, 
dancing about the great trunk, as the maid care- 
fully unfolded tissue papers and muslin wrappers. 

A young girl’s first ball-dress is a grand affair, —in 
her eyes, at least; and Belle soon stopped dancing 
to stand with clasped hands, eager eyes and parted 
lips before the snowy pile of illusion that was at last 
daintily lifted out upon the bed. Then, as Marie 
displayed its loveliness, little shrieks of delight were 
heard, and when the whole delicate dress was ar- 
ranged to the best effect she threw herself upon her 
mother’s neck and actually cried with pleasure. 

'““Mamma, it is too lovely! and you are very 
kind to do so much for me. How shall I ever 
thank you?” 

‘‘ By putting it right on to sce if it fits; and 
when you wear it look your happiest, that I may be 
proud of my pretty daughter.” 

Mamma got no further, for Marie uttered a 
French shrick, wrung her hands, and then began 
to burrow wildly in the trunk and among the 
papers, crying distractedly : 

“Great heavens, madame! the wreath has been 
forgotten! Ma _foi/ what an affliction! Madem- 
oiselle’s enchanting toilette is destroyed without 
the wreath, and nowhere do I find it.” 

In vain they searched; in vain Marie wailed and 
Belle declared it must be somewhere; no wreath 
appeared. It was duly set down in the bill, and a 
fine sum charged for a head-dress to match the 
dainty forgot-me-nots that looped the fleecy skirts 
and ornamented the bosom of the dress. It had 
evidently been forgotten ; and Mamma despatched 
Marie at once to try and match the flowers, for 
Belle would not hear of any other decoration for 
her beautiful blonde hair. 
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The dress fitted to a charm, and was pronounced 
by all beHolders the loveliest thing ever seen. 
Nothing was wanted but the wreath to make it 
quite perfect, and when Marie returned, after a 
long search, with no forget-me-nots, Belle was in 
despair. 

‘‘ Wear natural ones,” suggested a sympathizing 
fnend. 

But another hunt among greenhouses was as 
fruitless as that among the milliners’ rooms. No 
forget-me-nots could be found, and Marie fell ex- 
hausted into a chair, desolated at what she felt to 
be an awful calamity. 

‘‘Let me have the carriage, and I ’ll ransack the 
city till I find some,” cried Belle, growing more 
resolute with each failure. 

Mamma was decp in preparations for the ball, 
and could not help her afflicted daughter, though 
she was much disappointed at the mishap. So 
Belle drove off, resolved to have her flowers whether 
there were any or not. | 

Anyone who has ever tried to match a ribbon, 
find a certain fabric, or get anything done in a 
hurry, knows what a wearisome task it sometimes 
is, and can imagine Belle’s state of mind after re- 
peated disappointments. She was about to give 
up in despair when some one suggested that per- 
haps the Frenchwoman, Estelle Valnor, might 
make the desired wreath, if there was time. 

Away drove Belle, and, on entering the room, 
gave a sigh of satisfaction, for a whole boxful of the 
loveliest forget-me-nots stood upon the table. As 
fast as possible, she told her tale and demanded 
the flowers, no matter what the price might be. 
Imagine her feelings when the Frenchwoman, with 
a shrug, announced that it was impossible to give 
mademoiselle a single spray. All were engaged to 
trim a bridesmaid’s dress, and must be sent away 
at once. 

It really was too bad ! and Belle lost her temper 
entirely, for no persuasion or bribes would win a 
spray from Estelle. The provoking part of it was 
that the wedding would not come off for several 
days, and there was time enough to make more 
flowers for that dress, since Belle only wanted a few 
for her hair. Neither would Estelle make her any, 
as her hands were full, and so small an order was 
not worth deranging one’s self for; but observing 
Belle’s sorrowful face, she said, affably: 

“‘Mademoiselle may, perhaps, find the flowers 
she desires at Miss Berton’s. She has been helping 
me with these garlands, and may have some left. 
Here is her address.”’ 

Belle took the card with thanks, and hurried 
away with a last hope faintly stirring in her girlish 
heart, for Belle had an unusually ardent wish to 
look her best at this party, since Somebody was to 
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be there, and Somebody considered forget-me-nots 
the swectest flowers in the world. Mamma knew 
this, and the kiss Belle gave her when the dress 
came had a more tender meaning than gratified 
vanity or daughterly love. 

Up many stairs she climbed, and came at last to 
a little room, very poor but very neat, where, at the 
one window, sat a young girl, with crutches by her 
side and her lap full of flower-leaves and petals. 
She rose slowly as Belle came in, and then stood 
looking at her, with such a wistful expression in her 
shy, bright eyes, that Belle’s anxious face cleared 
involuntarily, and her voice lost its impatient tone. 

As she spoke she glanced about the room, hoping 
to see some blue blossoms awaiting her. But none 
appeared; and she was about to despond again, 
when the girl said, gently : 

“TT have none by me now, but I may be able to 
find you some.” 

‘* Thank you very much; but I have been every- 
where in vain. Still, if you do get any, please 
send them to me as soon as possible. Here is my 
card.” 

Miss Berton glanced at it, then cast a quick look 
at the swect, anxious face before her, and smiled so 
brightly that Belle smiled also, and asked, wonder- 
ingly : 

“What is it? What do you see?” 

“‘I see the dear young lady who was so kind to 
me long ago. You don’t remember me, and never 
knew my name; but I never have forgotten you 
all these years. I always hoped I could do some- 
thing to show how grateful I was, and now I can, 
for you shall have your flowers if I sit up all night 
to make them.” 

But Belle still shook her head and watched the 
smiling face before her with wondering eyes, till the 
girl added, with sudden color in her cheeks: 

‘* Ah, you ’ve done so many kind things in your 
life, you don’t remember the little errand girl from 
Madame Tifany’s who stole a rose in your hall, and 
how you gave her rubber boots and cake and 
flowers, and were so good to her she could n't for- 
get it if she lived to be a hundred.” 

*“But you are so changed,” began Belle, who 
did faintly recollect that little incident in her happy 
life. 

‘* Yes, I had a fall and hurt myself so that I 
shall always be lame.” _ 

And Lizzie went on to tell how Madame had dis- 
missed her in a rage; how she lay ill till Mrs. 
Brown sent her to the hospital; and how for a year 
she had suffered much alone, in that great house 
of pain, before one of the kind visitors had be- 
friended her. 

While hearing the story of the five years, that had 
been so full of pleasure, ease and love for herself, 
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Belle forgot her errand, and, sitting beside Lizzie, 
listened with pitying eyes to all she told of her en- 
deavors to support herself by the delicate handiwork 
she loved. 

‘‘T’m very happy now,” ended Lizzie, looking 
about the little bare room with a face full of the 
sweetest content. ‘‘I get nearly work enough to 
pay my way, and Estelle sends me some when she 
has more than she can do. _ I’ve learned to do it 
nicely, and it is so pleasant to sit here and make 
flowers instead of trudging about in the wet with 
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other people’s hats. Though I do sometimes wish 
I was able to trudge, one gets on so slowly with 
crutches.”’ 

A little,sigh followed the words, and Belle put 
her own plump hand on the delicate one that held 
the crutch, saying, in her cordial young voice: 

‘“‘T "ll come and take you to drive sometimes, 
for you are too pale, and you ’l! get ill sitting here 
at work day after day. Please let me; I'd love to; 
for I feel so idle and wicked when I see busy people 


like you that I reproach myself for neglecting my 
duty and having more than my share of happi- 
ness.” } 

Lizzie thanked her with a look, and then said, in 
a tone of interest that was delightful to hear :. 

‘* Tell about the wreath you want; I should so 
love to do it for you, if I can.” 

Belle had forgotten all about it in listening to this 
sad little story of a girl’s life. Now she felt half 
ashamed to talk of so frivolous a matter till she re- 
membered that it would help Lizzie; and, resolving 

to pay for it as never garland was 
~ "1 paid for before, she entered upon the 
subject with renewed interest. - 

‘© You shall have the flowers in time 
for your ball to-morrow night. I will 
engage to make a wreath that will 
please you, only it may take longer 
than I think. Don’t be troubled if I 
don’t send it till evening; it will 
surely come in time. I can work fast, 
and this will be the happiest job I 
ever did,” said Lizzie, beginning to 
lay out mysterious little tools and 
bend delicate wires. 

‘* You are altogether too grateful 
for the little I did. It makes me feel 
ashamed to think I did not find you 
out before and do something better 
worth thanks.” 

‘‘ Ah, it was n’t the boots or the 
cake or the roses, dear Miss Belle. It 
was the kind looks, the gentle words, 
the way you did it all, that went right 
to my heart, and did me more good 
than a million of money. I never 
stole a pin after that day, for the little 
rose would n’t let me forget how you 
forgave me so sweetly. I sometimes 
think it kept me from greater temp- 
tations, for I was a poor, forlorn child, 
with no one to kcep me good.” 

Pretty Belle looked prettier than 
ever as she listened, and a bright tear 
stood in either eye like a drop of dew 
on a blue flower. It touched her very 
much to learn that her little act of 
childish charity had been so sweet and helpful to 
this lonely girl, and now lived so freshly in her 
grateful memory. It showed her, suddenly, how 
precious little deeds of love and sympathy are ; how 
strong to bless, how easy to perform, how comfort- 
able to recall. Her heart was very full and tender 
just then, and the lesson sunk deep into it never to 
be forgotten. 

She sat a long time watching flowers bud 
and blossom under Lizzie’s skillful fingers, and 
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then hurried home to tell all her glad news to 
Mamma. 

If the next day had not been full of most delight- 
fully exciting events Belle might have felt some 
anxiety about her wreath, for hour after hour went 
by and nothing arrived from Lizzie. 

Evening came, and all was ready. Belle was 
dressed and looked so lovely that Mamma declared 
she needed nothing more. But Mane insisted that 
the grand effect would be ruined without the gar- 
land among the sunshiny hair. Belle had time 
now to be anxious, and waited with growing im- 
patience for the finishing touch to her charming 
toilette. 

‘‘T must be down stairs to receive, and can’t wait 
another moment; so put in the blue pompon and 
let me go,” she said at last, with a sigh of disap- 
pointment; for the desire to look beautiful that 
night in Somebody’s eyes had increased four-fold. 

With a tragic gesture, Marie was about to adjust 
the pompon when the quick tap of a crutch came 
down the hall, and Lizzie hurried in, flushed and 
breathless, but smiling happily as she uncovered the 
box she carried with a look of proud satisfaction. 

A general ‘‘ Ah!” of admiration arose as Belle, 
Mamma and Marie surveyed the lovely wreath that 
lay before them; and when it was carefully arranged 
on the bright head that was to wear it, Belle blushed 
with pleasure. Mamma said: ‘It is more beauti- 
ful than any Paris could have sent us;” and Marie 
clasped her hands theatrically, sighing, with her 
head on one side : 

‘Truly, yes; mademoiselle is now adorable ! ” 


‘*T am so glad you like it. I did my very best 
and worked all night, but I had to beg one spray 
from Estelle, or, with all my haste, I could not 
have finished in time,” said Lizzie, refreshing her 
weary eyes with a long, affectionate gaze at the 
pretty figure before her. 

A fold of the airy skirt was caught on one of the 
blue clusters, and Lizzie knelt down to arrange it as 
she spoke. Belle leaned toward her and said softly: 
‘* Money alone can’t pay you for this kindness; so 
tell me how I can best serve you. This is the hap- 
piest night of my life, and I want to make every- 
one feel glad also.” 

‘‘Then don’t talk of paying me, but promise that 
I may make the flowers you wear on your wedding- 
day,” whispered Lizzie, kissing the kind hand held 
out to help her rise, for on it she saw a brilliant 
ring, and in the blooming, blushing face bent over 
her she read the tender little story that Somebody 
had told Belle that day. 

‘*So you shall! and I'll keep this wreath all my 
life for your sake, dear,” answered Belle, as her full 
heart bubbled over with pitying affection for the 
poor girf who would never make a bridal garland 
for herself. 

Belle kept her word, even when she was in a 
happy home of her own; for out of. the dead roses 
bloomed a friendship that brightened Lizzie’s life ; 
and long after the blue garland was faded Belle re- 
membered the helpful little lesson that taught her 
to read the faces poverty touches with a pathetic 
eloquence, which says to those who look, ‘‘ Forget- 
me-not.” 
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IN the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet,— 

Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 

Softly taps the Spring, and cheerly,— 
‘‘ Darlings, are you here?” 

Till they answer: ‘‘ We are nearly, 
Nearly ready, dear.” 


“Where is. Winter, with his snowing? 

Tell us, Spring,” they say ; 

Then she answers: ‘‘ He is going, 
Going on his way. 

Poor old Winter does not love you,— 
But his time is past; 

Soon my birds shall sing above you,— 
Set you free at last!” 
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Ase Incident of the Great Storm of the Winter of 1872. 


By MARTHA M. THOMAS, 


‘‘WHEN will you be home, father?” 

‘‘The day after to-morrow. If I start immedi- 
ately, 1 can be there by eight or nine o’clock. The 
snow looks as though it might be deep. I shall put 
Bob and Grey to the sleigh, and take Jack with me.” 

‘It will be so lonely, and, somehow, I wish you 
were not going.” 

The girl stooped and opened the stove door, fur- 
tively wiping her eyes with her apron. 

‘So do I, Beckie, but I must go. Iam Huston’s 
principal witness, and should feel very sorry if, for 
want of my testimony, he lost his farm.” 


“Yes,” she replied; adding, ‘‘ How it does snow, 
and it has grown colder!” 

When they had started, Beckie stood until they 
drove out of the yard and the curtain of fast-falling 
snow almost hid them from her sight. 

‘‘T never did see it snow so,” she said to Jamie. 
‘*] wish Joe would come,—he is such, good com- 
pany.” 

A silent hour passed, interrupted only by Will’s 
laugh, as he lay on the floor playing with baby. 


"Beckie began to feel uneasy, for the short winter 


day was drawing to a close, and neither Aunt Lizzie 


‘“‘T know it is right, and I should not care so mor Joe had come. 


much if Jack would be here, but " 

‘*] shall stop at neighbor Giles’ and get Aunt 
Lizzie to come over; she said she would do so. 
Joe is to bring her, and stay and milk and do the 
feeding while I am gone.” 

Beckie brightened up at this. 

‘“‘ Let Jack get ready, while I put some wood and 
coal in the shed to be handy, then I will take a bite 
and be off.” 

Mr. Wilson was a New England man, who, find- 
ing some difficulty in making a living out of his 
“stony potato patch,” as he called the few acres he 
owned in his native state, had emigrated to the 
West and settled on one of the rich prairies that 
there abound. He had married a thrifty, active 
girl, the daughter of a neighboring farmer, and he 
now owned a large farm, with comfortable house 
and outhouses. His dwelling was rather isolated, 
being some distance from any traveled road. 

His wife had died six months previous, leaving 
him with five children. Jack, the eldest, was 
turned of fourteen. Beckie was in her thirteenth 
year. James was ten; Will, eight; and the baby, 
a girl, was seven months old. 

Since their mother’s death, Beckie had tried to 
supply her place to the other children. She had 
taken all the care of the baby, and was, as her 
father called her, a ‘little mother.” Mr. Wilson 
had been summoned to the county town, as witness 
ona trial involving the ownership of a friend’s farm, 
and although thé weather was stormy and cold, he 
felt that he must go. 

“Keep up the fires, Beckie,” he said, while eat- 
ing his pie; ‘‘ there is wood and coal enough in the 
shed to last until I get back, and take good care of 
Jamie and the baby.” 
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_was creeping over the whole landscape. 


‘‘I have been watching the snow, Beckie. I 
cannot see Es. garden fence, the flakes fall so 
thick, I hop€Mfather and Jack will be safe,” said 
Jamie, as She stepped into the sitting-room to get 
the broom. She had gone into the shed for some- 
thing, and was surprised at the depth of the snow. 
She went to the window and looked out. 

There was not a goose nor a duck to be seen. 
The chickens had been driven from under the lilac 
bushes, where they usually took refuge in a storm. 

Again she wished Aunt Lizzie and Joe would 
come. She began to feel a sort of dread too, and 
was a little frightened at the aspect of things. 
Every moment the storm increased in violence. 
Outside things were buried in the snow; a gloom 
She could 
scarcely distinguish objects she knew to be only a 
few yards distant. 

She opened the door again, and went out into 
the shed. As she did so, she heard the favorite cow, | 
Crumpies, lowing, give a long, low bellow. 

‘¢ She is at the cow-house door and wants to get 
in,” she said to herself; ‘‘1I will milk her, for Joe 
may not come, and baby must have her supper.” 

She took down an old coat of her father’s and 
buttoned herself in it, drew on Jack’s cow-hide 
boots, tied up her head and ears in a comforter, 
then, opening the door into the sitting-room, she 
told Jamie to stay in there and look after Will and 
the baby, took her milk pail and started. She 
stopped, aghast, when she reached the door of the 
shed, confounded at the depth of the snow. She 
plunged into it, but found she could not go on. 

Beckie was a girl of courage, besides which she 
had a spirit of adventure. She did not think there 
was any especial danger. It was a dreadful storm, 
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there was excitement in breasting it, and it would 

be something to tell of afterwards; besides, she 
must have the milk for baby—that was the para- 
mount idea now. As she recovered from her first 
plunge she thought of a kind of snow-hoe her 
father had made, and she stepped back into the 
shed, and, with some difficulty, extricated it. It 
was a long stout stick, at the end. of which was 
fastened a broad, flat piece of board, like a hoe, 
only many times larger. Cutting a piece of the 
clothes line that hung there, she tied her milk pail 
by it around her waist; then putting the handle of 
her snow-hoe against her breast, holding it with 
both hands, she pressed on, making a track for 
herself. As she went by the dog-kennel the animal 
barked and jumped towards her, and she stopped 
in the deep snow and unchained him. 

The gloom had so increased, she could scarcely 
distinguish an object in the barn-yard. Reaching 
the gate between the two yards, she was tempted to 
go back, but again she heard Crumpies’ lowing, 
and she pushed on, although it was hard work. 
The wind and snow came so violently she could 
scarcely stand up against it, and would have fallen 
but for the snow-hoe, which supported her. 

At length she reached the cow-house. Crumpies 
and another cow stood there. Fortunately the 
snow had, in a measure, drifted away from the 
cow-house door, and was piled against a fence a 
few feet off. With two or three digs of her snow- 
hoe she cleared it away, so as to open the door 
sufficiently for the animals to go in. Passing in 
herself, she had to sit down a moment before she 
could do anything, although the gathering gloom 
there alarmed her. : 

In an excitement, and with a fierce anxicty about 
getting back, she went to work and milked both 
cows, threw them corn, ran into the barn for hay, 
and then she thought of the horses in the stable; 
she gave them oats, shook the hay in their man- 
gers, and was hastening out, when she saw the 
milk cans which her father had left on a bench 
there. She seized them, and pouring the milk 
into them, put the tops on securely, and tied them 
around her waist. It was dark, almost, in the barn, 
and she got out as quickly as she could, fastened 
the cow-house door, and once more was amid the 
raging elements. , 

Confused, she stood, scarcely knowing which way 
to go. There was no sign of the path she had 
made. Could she fight her way back? The fury 
of the tempest had so increased, it seemed as 
though nothing could live in it. She was almost 
numb with cold ;—but the children! the baby! 
With no spoken words, but with the spirit of 
Peter’s ‘‘ Save me, I perish,” in her heart, she 
attempted to press on. 
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Blindly she went, staggering under the weight 
of the milk, which she clung to as life for baby, 
the flakes dashing in her face with a force that 
almost took her breath, and the wind rocking her 
as though she were a reed. 

She was so cold she could not stand this much 
longer. She would soon drop. She would be 
frozen to death, she knew; but even as she thought 
this, she pushed on. She must be near the gate; 
she tried to see it, but there might as well have 
been a wall before her. 

The wind swept by in a fearful gust that rocked 
her back and forth, although she was walled up, as 
it were, on cach side. What was that it had bared 
just in her path? The roof of the dog-kennel ? 
Yes, it was; and she was then inside the yard, 
only about thirty feet from the shed. She put her 
hands straight out before her, and, with all her 


‘strength, made her way forward. Would she 


never get there! She could not stand it much lon- 
ger. Just then, her outstretched hands came with 
stinging force against the shed. She gave a cry of 
joy; staggered along, feeling for the opening; 
found it; and, for a second, stood there gasping. 

Even in that instant it seemed as though she 
would be covered up. The storm shrieked and 
howled like an army of demons. 

She never could tell how she reached the kitchen 
door, and got within. All she did know was that 
she was aroused by Jamie’s crying; that she found 
herself upon the kitchen floor beside a mass of 
snow ; her milk safe ; and that it was quite dark. 

She was not conscious that she, a girl of thirteen, 
had accomplished a feat that night which many 
strong, brave men kad *:’« ‘their lives in attempt- 
ing,—the feat of going < <ozen yards in that 
storm. 

She was very weak, and her limbs ached, and 
she could not drag herself to the stove to renew the 
fire, now low. Jamie put in fuel, while she shivered 
and trembled. It seemed as though her blood had 
frozen in her veins. The baby was crying. She 
attempted to get up, but fell back, and burst into 
tears. Frightened at her appearance and manner, 
Jamie began to sob, and this aroused her. 

‘¢Get the baby’s bottle, Jamie, and warm her 
some milk.” 

Jamic wiped his eyes, and did as she told him. 

Jamie fed the baby, and she sat by the stove, 
The children must have their sup- 
per; but she felt herself totally unable to drag her- 
self about. She remembered some highly spiced 
blackberry cordial her mother had made and kept 
for sickness. Jamie got her some. She drafk al- 
most a tea-cupful, then dragged herself to the set- 
tee, and laid down. She fell asleep, and was only 
awakened by Will’s tugging at her dress. 
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‘‘Beckie! Beckie! I want some supper; and 
it is so dark !” 

She got up so much revived, that she hastened 
to get a light, put the tea-kettle on, and set the 
table. When she tried to draw in the shutters she 
could not move them; the snow was banked up 
against the windows, and fell in on the floor. It was 
with difficulty she could close the window again. 

Beckie was so very anxious that she could not eat 
any supper. Will had a good appetite; but Jamie 
complained of a headache, and said he did not want 
any. Beckie persuaded him to come to table and 
drink a cup of tea. She took the baby up, and 
sat there feeding it until they were done; then she 
laid it in its cradle, for it had gone to sleep. 

After getting coal and wood for the night, from 
the shed,—and there was not much there,—she 
went up stairs to see if there was any fire. She 
slept up there with the baby, and the boys’ bed 
was down in their father’s room. Turning the 
damper in the stove, the room was soon warm. She 
told the boys to get into one of the beds in her 
room, heard Will say his prayers, undressed the 
baby, and went to bed herself. 

Wearied with the day’s exertions, she slept sound- 
ly. It was later than usual, and intensely cold, 
when she got up next morning. Her first glance 
out the window showed they were buried in snow. 
As far as her eye could reach, there was a trackless 
waste of white, unbroken by a single object. The 
bam appeared half buried, the coal-shed was not to 
‘be seen; but the storm had abated. Her first 
thought was of father and Jack. Had they reached 
H—— in safety? Her next thought, as she pro- 
ceeded to make the fire, was, what should they do 
for fuel? There was only that little pile in the 
kitchen. 

She went down stairs. Every window was blocked 
up. She made a fire to get breakfast, and then 
opened the door. A sheet of white faced her. She 
closed it quickly, fearing the snow would fall in 
upon her; and, utterly appalled, sat down and 
cried. What were they todo? Noone could get 
tothem. They had not more than enough fuel to 
last during the day. 

Presently she dried her tears, and sat for a few 
moments thinking. Then she got up, lighted a 
lamp, and went about preparing breakfast, drawing 
the table as close to the stove as possible. 

When she went up stairs the children were awake. 
Jamie fretted, and complained of his head and 
his throat; he coughed, and had fever. She told 
him to lie still and she would bring him some cof- 
fee; and she and Will went down to their meal. 

She had determined what to do; and, after 
soothing Jamie, and telling him to lie still and try 
to sleep, and giving Will a picture book to amuse 
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him, she began her preparations. She must move 
up stairs and keep but one fire. Besides the small 
quantity of coal, there was very little oil. All was 
darkness down stairs. The wind seemed to have 
blown the snow before it across the prairie, and 
walled them in. 

She carried a bench up stairs, and set it in the 
hall, and on this she put her dishes and eatables ; 
took the baby’s cradle and a crock of milk up 
(how glad she was she had the milk!), moved a stand 
and trunk out of the room, and put a table in their 
place. 

It was a dreadfully weary day; and she was glad 
when the time came to get dinner.* The difficulties 
of cooking on the little chamber stove occupied 
her; and Will was immensely amused at the small 
table off which they had to eat. There was a noise 
at the door, and when they opened it Rover, the 
dog, walked in. He had been left down stairs, and 
forgotten. Will fed him, and he stretched him- 
self beside the stove, wagging his tail whenever they — 
spoke to him. 

Jamie would eat nothing,—he was really ill. 
Beckie saw that, but she did not know what to give 
him. ' The baby and he occupied her attention all 
the afternoon. 

She got supper ready early and put Will to bed. 
She was very much alarmed about Jamie, and 
frightened when she saw how little coal there was 
left; not more than enough to make a fire in the 
morning. What should she do? They must have 
fire. She went into the cellar and knocked a 
couple of barrels to pieces, and carried the staves 
up stairs. | 

She slept little, for Jamie tossed and threw his | 
arms out over his head, and the cover off him, and 
called ‘‘ water! water!” every few moments. She 
had to keep up the fire for fear he would get cold; 
and when daylight came, and she awoke from an 
uneasy sleep in which she had fallen, there was only 
a couple of barrel staves left. 

She must keep the children warm, and she said 
to herself, ‘‘I will do it if I ‘must burn up all the 
furniture in the house.” 

Dressing herself warmly, she again visited the 
cellar. There was an old barrel in the corner she 
had overlooked; on removing some bits of iron 
from it, she found about a bushel of coal. She 
carried this up stairs, and with the staves of the 
barrel, soon had a bright, warm fire, and a good 
breakfast set out for Will and herself. Jamie was 
so ill he did not notice anything; and the baby, 
who was always good, slept.. From the window 
was to be seen only thé same dreary waste of 
unbroken snow. 

All her energies this day were taxed to keep the 
fire going. She dressed Will and the baby as 
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warmly as possible, and collected and burnt every 
available small article in the house. The potato 
masher, the wash-board, the tubs, the shelves in 
the cellar and the kitchen, the steps leading to the 
cellar, the clothes-horse, the bread-board and 
rolling-pin were all split in pieces, and carefully 
put in the stove, with bits of coal to make them 
last longer. Before dark they went to bed, for 
there was not more than enough oil in the house 
to last a couple of hours. Jamie did not any 
longer know her; he lay muttering in delirium. 
The morning dawned, and it was the same as 
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alive. The children must'not see me cry.” She 
wiped her eyes. ‘‘I must split up this table to 
burn.” 

She lifted the axe and struck a piece off the 
edge—another—then she heard Rover bark; again 
and again he barked. ‘‘ Will is making him, and 
he will disturb Jamie,” she thought, and she 
dropped the axe and ran up stairs. 

‘* Beckie! Beckie!” called Will, as she opened 
the door, ‘‘ Rover is so funny, he jumped up at 
the window and keeps wagging his tail and bark- 
ing.” 


SOME ONE IS COMING! 


before. All night—although nearly overcome with 
drowsiness and fatigue—she had watched Jamie; 
bathed his hot head, and put water to his lips. It 
was all she could do. Help must come with the 
day. She would not give up. 

She used the last of the fuel to make up the fire, 
and managed to make the kettle boil. After she 
had taken some coffee and Will had eaten his 
breakfast, she left him at play with Rover, and 
went below stairs; and there sitting down, hac.2 
hearty cry. She believed Jamie was dying. She 
did not know what to do for him. What should 
she do? Why did not father come? Was he 
dead? Then she thought, ‘‘ He will come if he is 


A look out the window showed her something 
moving over the prairie towards the house. She 
could not tell what it was for the showering of snow 
that accompanied it. 

‘‘Some one is coming! Some one is coming!” 
she exclaimed. 

As it neared, the dog sprang up and down, rest- 
ing his paws on the window sill, and barking louder 
and louder, and Will stood beside him, making 
little springs and screaming : 

‘-It is father, Beckie! It is father!” 

‘‘ We can see best now in the other room; wrap 
this shaw] around you.” Beckie darted through 
the door, and threw open a window in the. adjoin- 
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ing chamber. Rover sprang up, put his head and 
most of his body out—looked as though he wished 
to leap—then drew back, as though afraid, and 
barked more furiously than ever. 

Now the barn hid the object—it was in the barn- 
yard. It seemed to move slowly and také time— 
along time to the eager lookers-on—to advance. 
Rover barked frantically; and, as if in answer, a 
voice from the moving mass, in which they began 
to distinguish figures, called : 

“Beckie! Beckie!” — . 

“It is father! It is father! Yes, yes!” - 

She ran down and opened the kitchen door. 
Now she could hear but could not see them. She 
ran back again and called out, and then down into 
the kitchen. They were working outside. Ina 
few moments something scattered the snow right 
and left—she was covered with it—and her father 
burst into the kitchen. 

‘‘ Beckie ! where are you all?” 

‘Here, father!” She was hanging on him. 

** All safe?” 

‘‘Yes; but Jamie is so ill.” 

He made a step towards the sitting-room door. 

‘‘We have no fire;” she pointed to the table. 
“IT have burnt up almost everything.” 

He had Will in his arms; he stepped to the 
door. 

‘““Men ! they have no fire; she was chopping up 


the table.” He turned to her. ‘‘ Where are Jamie 
and the baby? I was afraid you would all be 
frozen to death !” 


He went up stairs, took up the baby and kissed 
it, looked at Jamie. ; 

“Thank God it is no worse !” he said. 

The men were building a fire in the kitchen, and 
there was soon another blazing in the sitting-room. 

Mr. Wilson’s first care was to attend to Jamie. 
He was accustomed to prescribe for his children 
when they were ill, and he had medicine in the 
house. Soon he was seated, with Will on his knee 


and Beckie close beside and leaning against him, | 


the fire burning brightly, while she told her story. 
He pressed her close to him, kissed her, patted 
her head, and called her a heroic little mother. O, 


how proud she was! Then he told her how he and 


Jack had been caught in the storm. They had lost 
the road and were unable to tell where they were, 
but kept on, on for their lives ; at last he became so 
exhausted and cold, the reins dropped from his 
hands, and he fell to the bottom of the sleigh. 
Then Jack, who was warmly wrapped in an extra 
bear robe, seized the reins and drove, they could 
not tell whither. Night began to come on. After 
a time they heard some one calling, and answer- 
ing, found they had approached a dwelling, the 
owner of which, lantern in hand, had come out to 
unloose his dog, and had heard Crumpies’ bell, 
which was tied on one of the horses. 

They were taken into the house. Mr. Wilson 
was so exhausted he had to be put to bed. Upon 
inquiry they discovered that instead of being near 
H , as they supposed, they were not half way 
there; they had been going round and round ina 
circle. 

The next morning they were appalled at the ex- 
tent of the storm. Troubled and anxious concern- 
ing his children, Mr. Wilson had in vain endeavored 
to get help to go to their assistance. There was 
no one there to help him; and the day was spent 
in digging their way to the barns and outhouses, 
relieving the cattle and procuring fuel. The day 
after, they succeeded in putting together something 
that answered as a snow plough, and accompanied 
by Mr. Staines and his son, at whose house they | 
had been sheltered, and joined by others whose 
homes they passed, had made all haste possible to 
the children’s assistance. They were obliged to 
stop one night, but had started again at daylight next 
morning. Calling at Mr. Giles’ he had learned 
that Joe and ‘‘ Aunt Lizzie” had started, but, af- 
frighted at the storm, had turned back. Then his 
anxiety was increased; for he knew, from the out- 
of-the-way situation of the house, there was scarcely 
a probability of any aid but his reaching them. 

“*I feared to find you all dead; and but for you, 
‘little mother,’ it would have been so.” 

A few days afterwards, when Jack reached home, 
he gave an account of the suffering and loss of 


_life which the storm had caused, 


Long will they remember the great snow storm 
of the winter of 1872. 
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By HARRIET M. MILLER. 


OpDpD—I should think so! why, he carries his 
house on his back, and has his teeth on his legs! 

That’s a tough story, but—dear me !— it’s no- 
thing to what you’ll have to believe when you come 
to study the curious creatures that live in the sea. 

As to carrying his house about with him, that is 
nothing new, all crabs and turtles do that, but -I 
must admit he’s the only fellow I ever heard of who 


HORSE-FOOT CRAB. 


has teeth on his legs. If you and 1 are not ac- 
quainted with him, it is merely because we haven’t 
been prying .nto the domestic manners of the 
crab family all these years, as some _ scientific 
gentlemen have. They have known about him 
these many years, and he has even got into the dic- 
tionary. Look in Webster’s big dictionary, at the 
word Limulus, and you’ll see a picture of him. 
Limulus, you must know, is his grand Latin name, 
which he doesn’t wear at home in the sea. There 
he is called Horse-foot Crab, or King Crab. 

And there’s another droll thing about him,—he’s 
just the shape of the bottom of a horse’s foot, with 


a long sharp tail striking out at the heel. He’sa 
funny sight when he is digging—and digging is 
his special delight, I can tell you. ‘his shell is in 
two pieces; the front piece bends down and shovels 
up the dirt, the back piece bends down the other 
way, and the hard sharp tail braces against the 
ground, while all his feet—eight or ten there are— 
throw out the dirt on both sides. It doesn’t take 
long for him to burrow into the mud out of sight. 

But I haven’t told you about those useful legs, 
which do the work of jaws, besides their regular 
business of carrying their owner about. 

There are five pair of them, besides a short pair 
in front, called feelers, or antenna, if you want the 
book name. The first four pair are furnished with 
sharp teeth—lots of them, sometimes as many asa 
hundred and fifty. 

When this comical gentleman wants to eat, he 
seizes a soft worm, or some other sea delicacy, with 
his two hind feet, and holds it up to his mouth, 
which is conveniently placed among all these use- 
ful legs. Then the hundred and fifty sharp little 
teeth go to work, and rasp the food into bits, and 
the mouth takes it in. 

How do you suppose all this was found out? A 
naturalist, who was curious to see what the horse- 
foot did with the food that he always pulled under 
his shell, waited till he was hard at work at his din- 
ner, and then very coolly turned him over on his 
back. Mr. Limulus was too busy to mind, so he 
went on eating, and the naturalist saw the whole 
performance. 

But I haven’t told you half the wonderful things 
about him. When heis first hatched he is a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, has no tail, and has a shell 
just the right size for him, of course. When he 
gets bigger he outgrows the shell, as you young- 
sters do your clothes, and he has to get out of the 
old suit. It’s a very droll sight to see him come 
out of himself in that way. He don’t have so much 
trouble about it as lobsters and some other crabs do 
—he just splits open the front edge of his shell, and 
pulls himself out. But you know he has been 
growing some time sirice that baby suit fitted him, 
and the fact is, he has been very much crowded 
these last few days. So when he gets fairly out of 
the shell, he swells out an inch or two bigger than 
he was before, and in a short time he has another 
shell big enough for him, besides a little sharp tail. 

So he goes on as long as he lives, throwing off 
his old shells and getting new ones. 
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This interesting little fellow is well supplied with 
eyes, having two large ones up high on the shell, 
to see all about with, and two more in front. 

I must tell you how Mamma Horse-foot makes her 
nursery. 
half a pint of eggs under her shell, and when the 
tide is in—that is, the water is up high on the shore 
—she comes up on the sand as far as she can 
without getting out of the water. She then digs a 
hole, and puts the eggs into it—and that’s just all she 
does about it, and she never sees one of the babies. 

The next wave covers these eggs up with sand, 
the hot sun hatches them out, and the little ones 
know everything belonging to acrab’s education, 
and can take care of themselves the minute they 
come out of the shell. But the drollest part of the 
business is the behavior of Mr. Limulus. He 
wants to see that the eggs are properly laid in the 
sand, and he doesn’t want the trouble of walking, so 
the lazy fellow jumps upon Mamma Limulus’s shell, 
and lets her carry him up, and back again in the 


In May or June, when she has, perhaps, e 


same way. That’s most as lazy as our noble red 
men, who sit and smoke while their wives work for 
them. 

While I am writing of crabs, I want to tell you 
a story about some cousins of the king crab family. 

It is about the land crabs of St. Domingo. The 
Spanish had the town, and the English wanted to 
get it away. After some fighting, the English, 
who were in ships, sent a party ashore in the night 
to surprise the soldiers, and seize the town. 

As they were forming on the shore, they heard 
a great clashing and clattering, and they thought 
the whole Spanish army was after them; so they 
ran to their boats and fied. 

In the morning it turned out that the noise was 
made by the crabs, who come out of their burrows 
in the sand at night to seek their food. 

In honor of this exploit, the people have every 
year a great feast, in which a solid gold crab is car- 
ried about the town in procession. It is called the 
Feast of the Crabs. 
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By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


PETER in the window sits, 
Turning round his cool, red cye, 
Looking strange, and cross and shy, 
As from ring to perch he flits, 
Hanging there by claw or beak— 
Sometimes looking up to speak. 


‘* Pretty Polly,” oft he says— 
Half in question, half to sce 
If his simple vanity 
Finds an echo in my praise; 
Sometimes he will laugh and cry 
At the people passing by.. 


Then he stops to sneeze or cough; 
All his red, and green and gold 
Cannot fnght away the cold, 

Cannot keep the winter off; 
Ruffled feathers, rough and dim, 
Tell Jack Frost hath bitten him. 


Much I wonder if he thinks, 
Sitting in the pallid sun, 
Of that life, so long since done, 
Where the long liana’s links, 
Swinging slow, from palm to palm, 
-‘Cradled him in tropic calm. 


Does he hear the bell-bird’s-cry, 
When we think him half asleep ? 
Or, do forest odors crecp 

_ Through his troubled memory, 
Telling tales of happy hours, 
"Mid a thousand gorgcous flowers ? 


Does he ever secm to sce 
Gayer brethren of his kind 
Flying on the torrid wind— 
Perched on every stately tree,— 
Toucans, paroqucts, macaws, 
Chattering on without a pause? 


does he see the monkeys swinging 
Here and yon along the vines; 
Or, when cool the moonlight shines, 
Hear the Indian shrilly singing, 
On the river’s gleaming breast, 
Floating homeward to his rest? 


Pretty Polly ! homesick bird! 
Or, is all my pity wasted? 
Are these joys, that once you tasted, 
Vanished like a song half heard? 
Arc you just as pleased to squall 
From the window, ‘‘ Pretty Poll?” 
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By NOAH BROOKS. 


THERE were ten of us. The amount of fun that 
ten hearty boys can get from common things has 
never been ciphered out. Arithmetic will not 
reach it. Fairport is a small and very old 
town on Penobscot Bay. In my day, the Fairport 
boys were said (by outsiders, mind) to be the very 


But when there were ten of us hungrily looking 
around for something uncommonly daring, you 
must guess that there was danger ahead. Ben 
Dennett was the eldest ; fifteen years old in May, he 
thought himself fit to lead in all adventures. His 
plan was to go down to the Lower Fort and fire off 


*© AS WE MERRILY TUMBLED OVER THE RISING WAVES." 


worst boys in the State of Maine. They were ever in 
mischtef—or fun, which in those times was about 
the same thing. Still, it does not seem to me, 
even now, that we boys deserved the name for bad- 
ness that we got. There was no malice nor dis- 
honesty in the fun of the Fairport boys of Eighteen 
Hundred and Something—for this was a good 
while ago. Tying up door-knockers, ringing the 
door-bell at unseasonable hours of the day or night, 
firing the old cannon in the abandoned fort, nailing 
up the school-house door, or hoisting Farmer 
Gray’s old horse into the hayloft, did not seem 
grave crimes. 

Boating, fishing, going in swimming, hunting 
for clams, and gencral prancing about the wharves 
of the old town, and the shores of the sea-washed 
peninsula on which it sleeps, were the chief de- 
lights of the boys of that period. The boy who, at 
the mature age of twelve, could not row cross- 
handed, bait a cod-line, or steer a boat, was not of 
much account. When we could beg, borrow, or 
otherwise make off with a boat, we were happy. 
My heart aches as I think of the anxious mothers 
who worried, day after day, about the graceless 
scamps who disobeyed orders and went skylarking 
on the water. The same kind Providence that 
watches over the life of the sailor clinging to the 
icy rigging, far up aloft, and at sea, seems to hold 
a hand of safety under the seaside boy. 


one of the rusty old twenty-pounders that lay slum- 
bering peacefully in the grass. 

“‘ Nice fun!” roared Rufe Parker. 
your powder?” oe 

‘‘ Where ’s your money to buy it with?” yelped 
little Bill Keeler, who was known to have four-and- 
sixpence in bank. 

Somebody else, Hal Stevens, I think, suggested 
Tilden’s orchard; but it was notoriously early in 
the season, and Jerry Murch, who hated castor oil, 
said that green apples were not fit for a pig to eat. 

‘‘Then don’t eat ’em, piggy,” snapped in Dandy 
Blake,—a disagreeable little prig, who was always 
saying smart things. 

Symptoms of a row were quelled at once by Ben 
Dennet, who, after turning two or three hand 
springs to collect his thoughts, shouted, ‘‘ I’ve got 
it! I’ve got it! Let’s go over to Grampus Rock !” 

Breathless at the boldness of this plan, nobody 
said a word, though everybody’s eyes snapped at 
the bare idea of it. 

How to get there: 

Grampus Rock lies two miles off the mouth of 
the harbor, almost in sight of the town,.and only 
partly hidden by a bend in the bay, which shuts in 
the rock from the houses on the hill-top. 

But it is a great place for gulls’ eggs in the early 
summer; and two or there of us had been there 
wh our big brothers or other grown people. 


‘* Where ’s 
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There were traditions, too, of the fragments of 
the wreck of the bark Grampus being found among 
the rocks; or there might be treasures in the clefts 
of the tall crag, which still bore the name of the old 
merchant bark, cast away there years ago; doub- 
loons, perhaps, or Spanish dollars and pieces-of- 
eight, such as were dug up on Grindle’s farm, upon 
the Doshen shore. 

Delicious thought! But how to get there? 

‘“ My pa has gone off the Neck,” piped little Sam 
Snowman; ‘‘ we might take his boat.” 

Old Snowman’s boat was a big, clumsy thing, — 
once a ship’s jolly-boat,—and now rather rotten. 
We knew her well enough. More than once, led 
on by faithless little Sam, we had stolen away in 
the crazy old thing. But nobody was afraid; and 
we agreed to try her once more. . 

Separating into small squads, so as not to attract 
the notice of the few people who lounged in their 


‘*sit DOWN, OR YOU'LL GET PITCHED OVERBOARD.” 
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store doors or sunned themselves on tne wharves, 
these ten young scamps met under Stearns’s wharf, 
where the boat lay fast to the steps. Stepping gin- 
gerly over the oozy planks, and well bedaubed with 
slime, we tumbled into the Red Rover,—as we there 
and then named her,—sculled her softly along from 
wharf to wharf, carefully keeping out of sight, until 
we reached the last pier, near Stevens’ cooper-shop, 
then boldly pushed out into open water, secure from 
pursuit—if not from observation. 

Was there ever such a lark ! 

There we were—ten of us—masters of the Red 
Rover, of the Bloody Seas, as Jem Conner, who had 
‘‘ The Pirate’s Own Book” at his tongue’s end, call- 
ed our craft. We resolved to hoist the black flag ; 
and Jerry Murch’s jacket, which was “almost 
black,” as well as very seedy, was held aloft on an 
oar; but that bit of wood being needed for rowing, 
we hauled down our colors. The tide ran out 
swiftly,—for it was still on the ebb,— 
and we got on famously, though the 
short, chopping waves bothered us 
somewhat. By hard tugging and 
much squabbling over the steering 
oar, we managed to keep the Red 
Rover's head against the wind, which 
blew freshly from the south. Ben 
Dennett insisted that he should steer, 
and, being the biggest boy, he man- 
aged to keep hold of the oar most of 
the time, while the rest of us took 
turns at rowing. 

But little Sam Snowman thought 
he ought to steer; it was his father’s 
boat; and if anything happened to 
her, he would ‘‘ catch it.” 

** Yes; and you ’ll catch it anyhow, 
you young monkey,” growled Ben, 
who had quite a bass voice, and ac- 
tually wore suspenders. The rest of 
us had trousers ‘‘ buttoned on,” which 
gave him a leading part; so he steered; 
and nice work he made of it. 

It was jolly to see the sleepy old 
town grow dim and dimmer in the 
summer air as we merrily tumbled 
over the rising waves. Down past 
Hatch’s wharf, where a lobster schooner 
lay reeking in the sun, past the white 
lighthouse at the point, past Otter 
Rock, brown with kelp and washed 
with the waves, we dropped, Jem Con- 
ner making a formal declaration of 
war against Weéks’s salmon weir as 
we rowed by it. 

Tommy Collins, who had never 
been so far from home, and whom we 
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had vainly tried to run away from, had a sudden 
qualm of homesickness, and began to cry, much to 
the disgust and astonishment of all on board. 

‘‘ Belay your deck-pumps there, youngster!” 
shouted Ben Dennett. ‘‘ What did you come here 
for, you little beggar, if you wanted your ma?” 

‘*Oh, avast heaving, skipper!” putin Jem Con- 
ner. ‘‘ Don’t you see Tommy’s only making be- 
lieve cry?” 

This ingenious turn put all in good humor. 

Tommy, comforted by a slate pencil and a piecc 
of spruce gum, which generous Jack Adams pro- 
duced from his trousers pocket, wiped away his 
tears, or, as Jack put it, ‘‘ Stowed his brine ;” for 
sailor talk was the rule now, as became a crew of 
- pirate boys. 

‘‘Fellers!” said Jem Conner, flourishing a 
hatchet, the only loose piece of property found on 
board, ‘‘Fellers! be bloody, brave and desperate, 
and we shall be the terror of the seas. My Uncle 
Joe has gone to Long Island in the Jost Boy ; and 
if we catch him we ‘ll pour a broadside into him, 
and cut him down to the water's edge.” 

‘‘Oh, blow your Uncle Joe!” said Jack Adams— 
whom we usually called, ‘‘ The Bloody Mutineer,” 
on account of his namesake of the mutineers of the 
ship Bounty,—‘‘sit down and trim ship, or you ’ll 
get pitched overboard.” Jem sat down, abashed ; 
for the Red Rover was rolling fearfully, and little 
Tommy Collins, deathly seasick, was whining and 
whooping over the side of the boat. 

We would have put back, but the tide was still 
running out. Besides, the tall gray and white 
crags of Grampus Rock were now looming over- 
head. The sea grew smoother, but the current, 
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which strikes the rock at low tide with great force, 
set us sharply toward the outer point of the reef 
that reaches out to the north-west. 

‘Hard a-starboard !” yelled Bill Keeler. 


‘““WE WERE SHIPWRECKED “ 


** Helm a-lee !” screamed Rufe Parker. 

‘Down! down with your hellum!” said Jerry 
Murch. 

Bewildered by these contradictory orders, and 
overpowered by the crowd of 
boys who rushed aft to take 
the stecring-oar from him. 
Ben yawed the boat wildly 
around; the tide took her 
hard and fast on the rocks ; 
she heeled over, went to 
pieces, and in a jiffy we were 
all overboard. Each boy 
scrambled among the weedy 
rocks. Ben Dennett swim- 
ming with Tommy Collins 
on his back, though the 
water was only knee-deep. 

There was a rush of waves. 
a stifled scream or two, and 
ten boys were flung on the 
reef, very wet, and too as- 
tonished to laugh or cry. 

We were shipwrecked. 

Jack Adams was the first 
to speak, ‘‘ Here’s a go.” 
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Those are the very words he said. ‘‘I wish 
I had something to eat,” whined Rufe Parker. 
Rufe was always stuffing himself. Then two or 
three of the smaller boys began to cry. But 
Tommy Collins, to our great surprise, took things 
very comfortably. He said he was glad to be 
ashore, anyhow. My private opinion was that he 
had n’t been homesick at all. He was only sea- 
sick. 

But we were in a bad fix. The town was two 
miles off, and only the lower edge of it in sight. 
We mites of boys could not possibly be seen on 
that great rock. Our boat was in fragments on the 
shore; and our hearts sank as we thought of Old 
Snowman’s wrath. Poor little Sam whimpered when 
one of the boys reminded him how he would 
“catch it,” now. Some of us began to think we 
might never get home where we could ‘‘ catch it.” 
And how lovely the far-off town looked as we 
gazed back at it. Sunning itself in the green and 
elm-covered peninsula, home never seemed so beau- 
tiful before. A great lump rose up in my throat as 
I looked on the dome of horse chestnut trees that 
hid my father’s house. Would my little white bed 
be vacant to-night? Would I ever sleep in it 
again? Could Aunt Rachel, from her long, red 
house down by the wharf, see the poor little midget 
who sorrowfully roosted on the wet crags? 

But what boy is long in the dumps about any- 
thing? We, at least, could climb to the tip-top of 
Grampus Rock; and climb we did. The exertion 
warmed us, and gave us new life. We danced 
about in the warm afternoon sunshine, and laid new 
plans. We were not Robinson Crusoes exactly, 
but ten Robinson Crusoes, which was much more 
jolly. True, our spirits sank when we reflected 
that there was no water on the rock, nor any game, 
not so much as a gull, nor an egg. We had been 
deceived. The rock, rough and splintered as it 
was, was as bare of eggs as the sea itself. Herc 
and there were knots of dry sea-weed, packed in the 
crevices, ill-smelling bones which the fish-hawks had 
left; and around the base of the rocks were mussce's 
and limpets in plenty. 

**Hurrah! boys!” shouted Jack Adams, ‘‘we 
can live on mussels—at least for a day or two,” he 
added, somewhat sobered by the prospect. 

A passing pinkey, beating against the tide, 

raised our hopes. As she neared our rock, we 
jumped up and down on the sloping summit, ycll- 
ing to attract attention. On, on she came, cutting 
the green water as she luffed up to the wind. Our 
shrill cries were heard, and Captain Booden—how 
well we knew him—growled surlily back at us, put 
up his helm, fluttered the sails of the 7wo Brothers 
in the breeze, turned and sailed away, wondering 
what those young monkeys were up to now, sky- 
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larking on Grampus. The next tack took him far 
below us, and the little craft soon stretched away 
into the dim blue depths of Somes’ Sound. 

The sun slowly sank behind the Camden Mount- 
ains. The rosy sky grew gray. Night was coming 
on faster than we had ever known before. It was 
no longer fun to scramble among the rocks. We 
were chained to our prison; and Bill Keeler, who, 
now that he is grown up, writes poetry for the 
magazines, said, looking up into the darkening sky, 
‘“I would I were yonder eagle; how I would fly 
me from hence!” 

‘°T aint an eagle; it’s a loon,” growled Ben 
Dennett. But little Sam cried outright. 

We crawled down to the water’s edge again. It 
was less lonely to huddle together under the lee of 
the rocks and gaze at the distant town than to stay 
on the peak, where the night wind began to blow. 
Two of the boys got to fighting about a soft place 
in the rock, which both wanted. This roused us 
for a moment; but when Jem Conner had punched 
the heads of the quarrelers, and crawled into the 
coveted place himself, we grew silent again. 
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“Ir'’s GITCHELL’S BOAT!” 


Tommy Collins got on his knees, and repeated, 
‘Now, I lay me,” and several other little prayers. 
Though we said nothing, we all thought it was a 
good thing for us that somebody was not ashamed. 
to pray. 

But the rebellious little hearts on Grampus mostly 
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thought it a very hard case that we should be for- 
- gotten so soon by the people on shore; for we be- 
lieved we were forgotten; and many a hungry little 
rogue grew homesick, as he tried to guess what his 
folks at home had for supper as they gathered about 
the table, and wondered where the truant was. 

The lights twinkled across the bay, mocking the 
poor little chaps huddled under the rocks, sore, 
weary and not well clad to endure the chilly breeze 
that comes breaking in from the sea. 

The new moon swam lightly down in the west; 
the bay grew stiller yet, and the lapping of the tide 
on the reef was all the sound they heard. 

‘*A sail! a sail, sail, sail, ahoy!” deliriously 
shouted Jerry Murch. 

Sure enough; right in the wake of the glimmer- 
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ing lights of Fairport, was a large sail-boat. The 
little company of limp and languid boys was all 
alive in an instant; even Tommy Collins darted up 
in the dark shadow of the rock, and shouted, 
‘« Saved,—by golly!” 

‘It’s Gitchell’s boat.” 

“’T aint; it’s Hatch’s.” 

‘* J say it ’s Morey’s.” 

*“Pooh! I tell you it ’s Gitchell’s.” 

In the midst of the dispute (for every boy had a 
natural pride in his marine knowledge), the boat, 
which had been standing directly for Grampus, 
glided along shore, sank into the uncertain shadows 
and was seen no more. 

We were not saved after all; and we fell into 
great dismay. 


(Concluded next month.) 
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' By S. S. H. 


‘““WE’LL play it’s Christmas, Bessie, 

And we'll have a Christmas tree, 
And when it’s all, a// ready, 
We'll call Mamma to see. 


“Don’t you remember Christmas? 
That was the way, you know,— 
We could n’t see a single thing, 
And we did want to so! 


‘“"T was just to s’prise us, Bessie, 
And, now, won’t it be fun 
To make Mamma a Christmas tree, 
And call her, when it’s done!” 


Theh Amy stuck the duster-brush 
Through the cane seat of a chair, 

And she and Bessie went to work— 
A merry little pair. 


They hung its drooping branches 
As full as they could hold; 

Trimmed them with motto-papers, 
Yellow and green and gold. 


With many a gleeful whisper, 
_ And many a cautious ‘‘ hush !” 
Did Bess and Amy make it gay— 
That pretty duster-brush. 


“Oh! oh!” cried Amy, at the last; 
‘“‘T never did! Did you? 
Just see the sp’endid little things, 
And gold a-shinin’ through ! 


‘We have n’t any candles, 
But we'll play the whole day-light 
Is ’cause there’s lots of candles 
All lit, and burning bright. 


‘“SLet’s call Mamma now, Bessie; 
And, oh! how s’prised she’ll be 
To see we’ve got a Christmas, 
And made a Christmas tree!” 
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By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


I AM now more than seventy years old; but I re- 
member very well that, in my earliest years, I was 
a self-willed youngster, and that I sometimes gave 
way to violent fits of passion. Perhaps you, my 
young friends who read ST. NICHOLAS, would like 
to know what came of this when I was about seven 
years old. I have recently told the story for grown- 
up people in a book which I called, ‘‘ Threading 
my Way,” because it speaks of what I thought and 
did when like you. I had not been very long in 
the world, and so did not know much, and was 
groping about, as a traveler might who is not sure 
of the right road and is trying hard to find it. 

I’m going to tell you that story, not just as I told 
it there, but a little more as I think you would like 
to hear it. It is the same child, only, as it is going 
into younger company, it is somewhat differently 
dressed for the occasion. 

I had an excellent father and mother. 

We lived in those days, and for many years after, 

ata very pretty place called Braxfield House. It 
was on the banks of the Clyde, which, your geogra- 
phy will tell you, is one of the principal rivers of 
scotland. The house stood on a piece of rolling 
land, with blue grass pastures, where many sheep 
fed; and the slope from the pasture to the river 
was covered with thick woods, through which gravel 
paths wound back and forth. 
_ Our house was about half way between New Lan- 
ark—a village where my father had a large cotton 
factory, in which many children worked—and the 
ancient shire-town of Lanark. When you read 
about Sir William Wallace, in the history of Scot- 
land, you will hear a good deal about Lanark. 
They used in old times, to have near by, on what 
was called ‘The Moor,” wappin schaws, that 
means, ‘‘ weapon shows,” or reviews of armed 
soldiers. | 

Now, as there was no post-office in the village, 
one of our workmen, called James Dunn, an old 
spinner, who had lost an arm by its being caught 
in the machinery of the mill, was our letter-carrier 
—the bearer of a handsome leather bag, with gay 
brass padlock, which gave him a sort of official dig- 
nity with us young people. 

If James Dunn had lost one arm, he made excel- 
lent use of the other; making bows and arrows and 
fifty other nice things for our amusement, and thus 
coming into distinguished favor. One day he gave 
me a clay pipe, showed me how to mix soap-water 
in due proportion, and then, for the first time in 


our lives, we children witnessed the marvelous rise, 
from the pipe-bowl, of the brightly variegated bub- 
ble; its slow, graceful ascent into upper air; and, 
alas ! its sudden disappearance, at the very climax 
of our wonder. My delight was beyond all bounds; 
and so was my gratitude to the one-armed magician. 
I take credit for this last sentiment, to make up for 
the crime which was to follow. 

We had in the house a sort of odd-job boy, who 
ran errands, helped now and then in the stables, 
carried coals to the fires, and whose early-morning 
duty it was to clean the boots and shoes of the 
household. His parents had named him, at the 
fount, after the Macedonian conqueror, the cele- 
brated Alexander the Great, of whom you have 
read, or will read by and by; but their son, unlike 
King Philip’s, was nick-named Sandy. 

Sandy, according to my recollection of him, was 
the worst of bad boys. His chief pleasure seemed 
to consist in inventing modes of vexing and enrag- 
ing us; and he was quite ingenious in his tricks of 
petty torture. Add to this that he was very jealous 
of James Dunn’s popularity; especially when we 
told him, as we often did, that we hated 772. 

One day my brother William, a year younger 
than myself, and I had been out blowing soap- 
bubbles (‘‘all by ourselves,” as we were wont to 
boast, in proof that we were getting to be big boys), 
and had returned triumphant. In the courtyard 
we met Sandy, to whom, forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, by-gone squabbles, we joyfully related our 
exploits, and broke out into praises of the pipe- 
giver as the nicest man that ever was. That nettled 
the young scamp, and he began to abuse our well- 
beloved post-carrier as a ‘‘ lazy loun that hadna’ but 
yin arm, and could do naething with the tither but 
cowp letters into the post-office and make up bairns’ 
trashtrie” (by which he meant a lazy fellow, with 
one arm only, who could do nothing but empty 
letters into the post-office, and make up trash for 
children). 

This made me angry, and I suppose I must have 
given him some bitter reply; whereupon Sandy 
snatched the richly prized pipe from my hand, broke 
off its stem close to the bowl, and threw the frag- 
ments into what we used to call the ‘‘shoe-hole: ’’ 
not a very proper name for a small outhouse, hard 
by, where our tormentor discharged his duties as 
shoe-black. 

We hated to be set down as tell-tales, so we did 
not say a word about this to father or mother. But 
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when, an hour later, I burst into tears at the sight 
of James Dunn, I had to tell him our story. He 
made light of it, wisely remarking that there were 
more pipes in the world; and, shouldering his post- 
bag, went off to the ‘‘auld toun.” 

You may imagine my joyful surprise when, on 
his return, he gave me another pipe. 

I took it up to an attic room of which I had the 
run when I wished to be alone; locked the door, 
with a vague feeling as if Sandy were at my heels; 
sat down and gazed on the new treasure. The very 
same as the pipe I had tearfully mourned! brand 
new, just from the shop. But the delight its first 
sight had given me faded when I thought of the 
sacrifices that dear, good man had been making 
for my sake. It was so generous of him to give 
me the first pipe! I had no idea whatever of its 
money value; to me it was beyond price. Then 
here his generosity had been taxed a second time. 
Again he had been spending for mec out of his 
wages, which I supposed must be small, since he 
had only one arm to work with. And who had 
been the cause of all this woful sacrifice? That 
vile, cruel, rascally Sandy! To him it was due 
that James Dunn had felt compelled to make a 
. second purchase,—to the stinting, perhaps, of his 
poor wife and children! And—who could tell ?— 
the same cruel ill-turn might be repeated again and 
again. Ah! then my indignation rose, till I could 
hear the heart-beats. 

I remember distinctly that no plans of revenge 
had arisen in my mind caused by the destruction 
of my first pipe, however enraged I was at the per- 
petrator of that outrage. It was only when I found 
one of my dearest friends thus plundered, on my 
account; that my wrath, roused to white heat, gave 
forth vapors of vengeance. 

I brooded over the matter all day, so that I can’t 
plead that what I did was on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Toward evening my plans took shape; and, 
ere I slept, which was long after I went to bed, 
every detail had been arranged. My adversary 
was a large, stout, lubberly fellow, more than twice 
my age; and I had to make up in stratagem for 
my great infériority in strength. 

Next morning, before the nursery-maid awoke, 
I crept slyly from bed, dressed in silence, went 
down stairs to the courtyard, and armed myself 
with a broom: not one of your light, modern, 
broom-corn affairs, but a downright heavy thing, 
with a stout handle and heavy wooden cross-head, 
sect with bristles. It was as much as I could do to 
wield it. | 

Then | took a look at the enemy’s camp. No 
Sandy yet in the ‘‘shoe-hole!” I went in, set the 
door ajar, and took post, with uplifted weapon, be- 
hind it. 
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I had long to wait, Sandy being late that morn- 
ing; but my wrath only boiled the more hotly for 
the delay. At last there was a step, and the door 
moved. Down with all the might of rage came 
the broom—the hard end of the cross-piece fore- 
most—on the devoted head that entered. The foe 
sank on the ground. I sprang forward—but what 
was this? The head I had struck had on a beauti- 
ful white lace cap! It flashed on me in a moment ; 
I had struck not the Sandy I hated, but our kind, 
good housekeeper, Miss Wilson ! 

Miss Wilson was a nice, orderly, painstaking, 
neatly-dressed lady, thirty-five or forty years old. 
She understood all about keeping house and man- 
aging servants; and she was very gentle too, and 
much inclined to make pets of the children around 
her. Next to James Dunn she was our greatest 
favorite. I am afraid one reason why we loved her 
was rather a selfish one, My mother had allowed 
her to have us children all to tea with her every 
Sunday evening, on condition that each cup was to 
be two-thirds of warm water; but nothing was said 
about how much sugar we might have. 

Now, in that country, and in those days, young 
folk, both gentle and simple, were restricted to 
very frugal fare. For breakfast, porridge (that is, 
oatmeal mush) and milk; for supper, bread and 
milk only. At dinner we were helped once spar- 
ingly to animal food, and once only to pie or pud- 
ding; but we had as many vegetables and as much 
oatmeal cake as we chose. Scottish children under 
the age of fourteen were rarely allowed either tea 
or coffee; and such was the rule in our house. 
Till we were eight or ten years old we werc not 
admitted to the evening meal in the parlor. 

Miss Wilson’s tea-table furnished the only peep 
we had of the Chinese luxury. 

Thus the Sunday evening in the housekeeper’s 
parlor (for Miss Wilson had her own nicely fur- 
nished parlor between the kitchen and the servants’ 
dining-hall) was something to which we looked 
eagerly forward. On that occasion we had toast as 
well as tea; and the banquet sometimes ended with 
a well-filled plate of sugar-biscuit, a luxury dearly 
prized because it was so rare. 

These weekly feastings gave rise among us to a 
somewhat singular name for the first day of the 
week. We took this, not from the sermons we 
heard, or the catechism we learnt on that day, but 
fron. the nice things on Miss Wilson’s table; some- 
what irreverently calling Sunday the /oast-biscutt- 
fea-day. 1am not certain whether this new name 
of ours ever reached my mother’s ears; for Miss 
Wilson was too discreet to retail the confidential 
jokes which we permitted ourselves in the privacy 
of her little suppers. 

Under the circumstances, one may judge of my 
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horror when I saw on whom the broom-head had 
fallen. The sight stunned me almost as much as 
my blow had stunned the poor woman who lay 
before me. I have a dim recollection of people, 
called in by my screams, raising Miss Wilson and 
helping her to her room; and then I remember 
nothing more till I found myself, many hours later, 
in the library; my mother standing by with her 
eyes red, and iny father looking at me more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

‘‘ Would n’t you be very sorry, Robert,” he said 
at last, ‘‘ if you were blind ? ” 

l assented, as well as my sobs would allow. 

‘* Well, when a boy or man is in such a rage as 
you were, he is little better than blind or half mad. 
He does n't stop to think or to look at anything. 
You did n’t know Miss Wilson from Sandy.” 

My conscience told me that was true. 
struck without waiting to look. 

‘“You may be very thankful,” my father went 
on, ‘‘that it wasn’t Sandy. You might have 
killed the boy.” 

I thought it would have been no great harm if | 
had, but I did n’t say so. 

‘Are you sorry for what you have done?” 

I said that 1 was very, very sorry that I had hurt 
Miss Wilson, and that I wanted to tell her so. My 
father rang the bell and sent to inquire how she 
was. 

‘“‘T am going to take you jp ask her pardon. 
But it ’’s of no use to be sorry unless you do better. 
Remember this! J have never struck you. You 
must never strike anybody.” 

It was true. I cannot call to mind that I ever, 
either before or since that time, received a blow 
from any human being; most thankful am I that 
I have been spared the knowledge of how one 
feels under such an insult. - Nor, from that day 
forth, so far as I remember, did 1 ever give a blow 
in anger again. 

The servant returned. ‘‘She has a sair head 
yet, sir; but she’s muckle better. She’s sittin’ up 
in her chair, and would be fain to see the bairn.” 


I had 
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Then, in an undertone, looking at me: ‘It wasa 
fell crunt, yon. I didna think the bit callan could 
hit sae snell.” 

I ought here to tell you that servants and other 
working people in Scotland generally speak in a 
curious dialect, called ‘‘ broad Scotch,” as you 
may have seen, or will some day see, in Walter 
Scott’s novels. The servant meant to say that 
‘* Miss Wilson’s head still pained her, but she was 
much better, and would be glad to see the child; ” 
adding, ‘‘ That was an awful blow on the head; I 
did n’t think the slip of a boy could hit so hard.” 

When I saw Miss Wilson in her arm-chair, with 
pale cheeks and bandaged head, I could not say a 
single word. She held out her arms; I flung mine 
round her neck, kissed her again and again, and 
then fell to crying long and bitterly. The good 
soul’s eyes were wet as she took me on her knee 
and soothed me. When my father offered to take 
me away I clung to her so closely that she begged 
to have me stay. 

I think the next half hour, in her arms, had 
crowded into it more sincere repentance and more 
good resolves for the future than any other in my 
life. Then, at last, my sobs subsided, so that | 
could pour into her patient ear the whole story of 
my grievous wrongs: Sandy’s unexampled wicked- 
ness in breaking the first pipe; James Dunn’s un- 
heard-of generosity in buying the second; the 
little chance I had if I didn’t take the broom to 
such a big boy; and then— 

‘‘But, Miss Wilson,” I said, when I came to 
that point, ‘‘ what made you come to the shoe-hole, 
and not Sandy ?” 

‘*] wanted to see if the boy was attending to his 
work.” — 

I then told her 1 would love her as long as she 
lived, and that she mustn’t be angry with me; 
and when she had promised to love me too, we 
parted. , 

It only remains to be said, that about a month 
afterwards, Sandy was quietly dismissed. We all 
breathed more freely when he was gone. 
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MAKING SNOW. 


By JAMES RICHARDSON. 


‘OH, Kitty! come and see what a nawful 
heavy frost! It’s all over everything,—ever so 
thick.” 

“Why, you little goosey ! 
it ’s snow.” 

‘* Snow ? What is snow ?” 

‘¢ Just think, papa, Tommy does n’t know what 
snow is!” 

‘* Tommy was a baby when the snow was here 
last winter, and he does n’t remember it. You 
must tell him.” 

‘¢ Why snow is,—nothing but snow! Everybody 
_ knows what snow is, papa.” 

‘* Tommy does n’t, you see. Tell him.” 

“‘T'll get some for him. See, Tommy, this is 
snow.” 

‘‘ It’s white, like frost,—and cold,—and wet.” 

‘‘ But it is n’t frost,—it’s snow. It came out of 
the sky last night.” 

“*Did it? I did n’t see any when I went to bed. 
And it is n’t frost ?” 

‘No, I tell you; can’t you believe me?” 

‘“It turns to water, like frost. See, it’s all melt- 
ing. ” e 

‘* Just listen to him, papa! He won’t believe a 
word I say.” 

‘Do you know what frost is, Tommy?” 

“Yes, I know. It’s fine ice, like you scraped 
for me the other day.” 

‘Very well; now let us see if snow is anything 
like that. I will scrape some frost from the window, 
and Kitty will bring some snow from out-doors. 
Just a little, Kitty, on this piece of paper. That’s 
right; thank you. Now let us look at the two. 
Both are white; both are cold; and see! both are 
turned to water by the warmth of the stove. What 
is the difference ?”’ 

‘‘ There is n’t any difference.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, Tommy. Snow falls out of 
the sky,—I ’ve seen it,—and frost does n’t.” 

‘What makes it ?”’ 

‘Tt is n’t made; it Just comes.”’ 

‘© What makes it come?” 

‘*Did you ever sce such a boy to ask questions, 
papa?’ 

‘A very good boy to ask questions, Kitty. I 
hope he will always ask them as sensibly. Let me 
try to make the matter clear to him. I think we ’ll 
get on best down in the big kitchen, where they 
are boiling clothes for the wash and filling the place 
with steam.” 
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** What has steam to do with snow, papa?” 

‘* Very much, as I'll show you presently. Here 
we are! Now, Tommy, can you tell us what we've 
come for?” 

‘*'You ’re going to show us about snow,—hovw it 
makes itself,—are n’t you?” 

‘I'll try. You see all this steam rising from the 
boiler. Do you know what it is?” 

‘“ It’s steam.” 

‘Yes, but what zs steam ? ”. 

‘‘ Tommy does n’t know, papa; but I do. It’s 
water-vapor. You told me that a good while ago.” 

‘See, Tommy; when I hold this cold shovel 
over the kettle it turns some of the steam back to 
water again. The shovel is all wet- now.” 

‘‘'Where does the rest of the steam go to?” 

‘‘ The air drinks it up,—dissolves it, just as your 
tea dissolves the sugar put into it,—and you can’t 
see it any more. But the cold door-knob or the 
cold window-glass brings it out again ; see how wet 
they are. That is from the steam in the air. You will 
remember, Kitty, what I told you about the dew 
that forms on the grass on cool summer evenings, 
and how in the fall, when it is colder, the dew 
freezes and makes frost. Here by the stove it is so 
warm that the dew cannot freeze on the windows 
and nails and door-hinges. Further away, a little 
frost forms around the cracks where the cold air 
comes in; and see! here in the corner, where it Is 
very cold (it’s so far from the stove), all the nails 
have frost on them, and the window panes are 
covered with it.” 

‘* But how does the s#zow come ?” 

‘“‘Be patient, Tommy, and I’ll show you di- 
rectly.” 

‘¢You know, Kitty, that there’s a great deal of 
steam or water-vapor in this room, though you can- 
not see much of it. You know, too, that anything 
cold will turn the steam back to water again, and 
if it is very cold it will freeze the water and make 
frost of it. 

‘‘ Now, suppose the cold thing would n’t let the 
frost stick to it, the frost would have to fall to the 
floor and then it would be snow. 

‘*Cold air acts that way; it freezes the vapor, 
but cannot hold the frost. On very cold days I ’ve 
seen a real little snow storm made in a hot, steamv 
room just by opening a window or a door. 

‘‘ May be it’s cold enough for it to-day. We 
can try, anyhow, and if we fail we can try again 
some colder day. 
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“Here, where the air is warm and steamy, I ’ll 
open the window at the top so that the cold wind 
wil blow in. Look sharp, now!” 

“Ican see them! Icansee them! Real snow- 
flakes! Oh, Tommy, see! Is n’t it funny to make 
asnow storm in the kitchen?” 

“Look again. There’s no snow flying outside; 
but assoon as I open the window a little, and the 
cold air rushes in, the snow-flakes appear.” 

“What makes them go out so quick?” 

“The warm air in the room melts them as soon 
as they fall into it.” 

‘Is that the way the snow is made up in the 


sky?” 
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“‘Precisely. Yesterday it was warm and wet, you 
will remember. There was a great deal of water- 
vapor in the air. Last night it grew cold, suddenly. 
A cold wind blew down on the warm, wet wind 
that had come up from the sea and chilled it,—as 
the cold wind coming in at the window chilled the 
air in the room,—and froze its vapor into snow. 

‘That is what made the snow storm last night. 

‘““You need n't look so wise, Tommy. You'll 
understand it better when you ’re bigger.” 

‘¢} nunderstand it sow, papa. The wind blowed 
and—and it made a nawful big frost; did n’t it?” 

‘* A very big frost, Tommy.” 

‘¢ That ’s what I said !” 
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Puis, désespérés, les deux enfants allérent trouver 
leur fidéle bonne qui était restée au palais depuis 
leur naissance : 

‘‘ Chére Catherine,” dirent-ils, ‘‘nous n’avons ja- 
mais eu de peine. 
commun lot des mortels. Avez-vous eu le votre ?” 

‘‘Oh, oui! mes mignons, j’ai toujours eu de la 
peine au dela de mes désirs !” répondit tristement la 
vieille femme en branlant la téte. 

‘““Oh! oh! donnez-nous en, donnez-nous en, 
bonne Catherine,” demandeérent 4 l’envi le prince 
et la princesse. 

Mais Catherine leva les mains en signe d’horreur 
et s'éloigna en chancelant et en marmottant des 
pricres. 

Alors le prince et la princesse descendirent dans 
le jardin et s’assirent sur un banc de mousse. 

‘‘Personne ne nous donnera ce que nous avons 
demande,” dit Isabelle ; ‘‘ c’est trés dur.” 

‘Qui, trés dur,” répéta Ferdinand en prenant 
la main de sa sceur. 

‘‘ Nos parents ne nous avaient jamais rien refusé 
auparavant,” reprit ‘Isabelle. 

‘‘ Jamais,” répondit Ferdinand. 

‘* Ni les courtisans,” ajouta Isabelle. 

** Ni les courtisans,” répéta Ferdinand. 
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‘¢ Ni notre chére vieille bonne,” dit Isabelle, avec 
un sentiment étrange dans les yeux. 

‘* Ni notre chére bonne.” 

“¢ C’est de Ja méchancete.” 

“* C’est de l’insolence.” 

“‘ C’est de l’ingratitude.” 

‘‘Une trés grande ingratitude.” 

‘‘ C’est de la cruauté !” acheva Isabelle en san- 
glotant; et mes yeux sont tout remplis de larmes! 
‘“‘Comment vous sentez-vous, Ferdinand ?”’ 

‘‘ Trés mal, Isabelle. Je pense que mes yeux se 
mouillent aussi de larmes!”. 

A ce moment-la le jardinier en chef venait de 
leur coté. Il courut a eux. 

‘*Mon cher prince et ma chére princesse!”’ 
s’écria-t-il en se mettant 4 genoux devant eux; 
‘‘vous pleurez! Ciel! Penser que ces nobles et 
beaux enfants pouvaient avoir de la peine !” 

‘De la peine!” répétérent en choeur Ferdinand 
et Isabelle. ‘‘ Ce/a est de la peine, Carlos !” 

‘¢ Assurément, je pense,’ répondit Carlos, fort 
intrigué. 

Alors le prince et la princesse se levérent vive- 
ment en battant des mains et ils coururent au palais 
heureux comme deux oiseaux. Leur vceu était 
enfin exaucé. 


[We shall be glad to see translations of this story from all of our young friends who are studying French. The best 
one received before March 1sth shall be printed in our May number.) 
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By OLIVE THORNE. 


——— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST SUNDAY. 


THE next day was Sunday, and Nimpo was up 
early, feeling the responsibility of getting the boys 
and herself ready for church and Sunday-school. 

With all her desire for liberty, she never had so 
wild a dream as staying at home from church. 

In fact, in that village, one who deliberately 
Stayed at home when he was able to stand, was 
looked upon as a desperate sinner. 

Nimpo did not feel prepared to face the public 
opinion of the whole town, especially as she was 
sure Mr. Binney,—the minister,—would notice her 
absence and speak about it. 

Mr. Binney was a very good man, and very 
earnest in doing good ; but his ways were very odd, 
and he was a perpetual terror to Nimpo. 

He was a tall, thin man, with reddish hair and 


whiskers. The whiskers began where the hair left 
off, and so his pale face was always framed in a sort 
of golden halo, which alone made it something 
awful. But this was nothing to his eyes. They 
were very large, and of that sharp kind that seem 
to look night through one. 

Nimpo used to feel that they could spy out any- 
thing in her secret heart. 

I said he had odd ways, and I'll tell you how he 
would do, that you may see why she was afraid of 
him. When he met her anywhere, he would fix 
those awful eyes on her, and say, in a loud, abrupt 
way, ‘‘ Whose girl are you?” 

‘‘ Mr. Rievor’s,” Nimpo would say, trembling. 

‘‘What’s your name?” 

‘* Nimpo.” 

‘‘Nimpo!—a_heathenish -name! 
father give you that name?” 

‘* No, it’s a nickname; my real name is Helen.” 


Did your 
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‘‘Then, why did n’t you say your name was 
Helen? Helen, how old are you?” 

‘‘ Twelve years,” Nimpo would say. 

‘‘ Helen, have you given your heart to the Lord?” 
would come next. 

‘*] don’t know,” poor Nimpo would say, almost 
wishing the earth would open and let her in, and 
feeling the most frantic desire to run away. 

At this uncertain answer would come an awful 
look, and these solemn words: 

‘‘ Twelve years old! and don’t know whether 
you ’re a Christian! I must pray for you.” 

And if it was in a house, down he would go on 
his knees and pray for her, till poor Nimpo would 
feel that she was the most wicked wretch in the 
world, and not know what to do about it either. 

Now, this,— though meant, of course, in the 
greatest kindness, —was simply shocking to Nimpo, 
who felt that the deepest secrets of her soul were 
rudely torn out and held up to the view of the world. 

You may be sure she always ran away when she 
saw him coming; crossed the street, dodged around 
a corner, or slipped out of the back door to avoid 
him, for he always asked the same questions. 

Then his sermons,— an hour long, as they were, 
—had a strange fascination for her. One especially 
she remembered so well, that when she was grown 
up it seemed as if he had preached it a dozen times. 
It was on the parable of the two men, one of whom 
built his house upon a rock, and nothing could 
shake it, while the other built his on the sand, and 
the storms beat upon it and it fell. 

The first time Nimpo heard it she went home 
feeling very anxious, and getting Rush to help, she 
dug a hole by the side of their house, to see if its 
foundation were on a rock. 

Well, on the Sunday I’m telling about, though 
she had to wear a clean gingham dress and her 
school shoes, she dressed Robbie, helped Rush 
put on his collar and tie his black neck-ribbon, 
and got ready herself. 

As a last touch, after her hat was tied on, she 
took up her clean handkerchief by the middle fold, 
and shook it out so that the four corners hung 
together, and held it thus very ene in her left 
hand. 

Then she went to a corner of the paren and 
picked several bunches of green caraway or fennel, 
to keep her awake in church. These she held with 


her handkerchief, and taking Robbie’s hand, she. 


called to Rush to bring her Sunday-school book 
from the table, and away they went to the Sunday- 
school and church. 

Sunday-school was at nine o’clock and church at 
half-past ten. So they did not get home till nearly 
one o'clock. 

Then they ate a lunch of pie and doughnuts, 
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with, perhaps, a glass of milk. And at half-past 
two they went to church again. 

After that, the rest of the day was spent in read- 
ing Sunday-school books, getting next week’s les- 
son, eating supper, and perhaps taking a nap. 

Sometimes, when their mother was at home, if 
they were very quiet and would promise to walk 
slowly, they were allowed to take a walk to the 
graveyard. 

But Mrs. Primkins thought that was wicked; so 
after they had read their thin little Sunday-school 
books twice through (Nimpo used to wonder if they 
were so thin because the children were so very good 
that there was n’t much to say about them), and 
had looked at all the pictures in the big Bible, they 
were very glad to drag themselves off to bed at 
eight o'clock. 

I tell you thus carefully about Nimpo’s Sundays, 
because I want you to see how the world has be- 
come wiser since she was little, and how much 
more pleasant the blessed day is made for you. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MRS. PRIMKINS PUTS NIMPO TO WORK. 


MONDAY morning came, and Rush got ready for 
school. 

‘‘] ’m not going to school to-day,” said Nimpo. 

“Well, I am,” said Rush. ‘It’s awful dull 
here, and I can have some in with the boys.” 

And off he started. 


Now, Nimpo felt rather saceanios but one of - 
the things she thought her mother was especially 


cruel about, was making her go to school every 
day. So, of course, the only way to enjoy her 
liberty was to stay at home. 

Mrs. Primkins saw what she intended to do, and 
resolved to take her in hand. So after breakfast 


‘she said, coolly: 


‘‘Nimpo, I expect you to do your own washing 
while you are here. I have enough of my own, 
without washing such a raft of things as that.” 
And she pointed to the pile of clothes Nimpo had 
put out. 

It was rather a formidable pile,—three or four 
dresses, three or four linen suits for Robbie, as 
many for Rush, besides under-clothes, and such 
things. 

Nimpo looked at it in dismay; but Mrs. Primkins 
went on: 

“There's a pail you can take; here’s a piece 
of soap; and you ’ll find hot water on the stove.” 

Now, Nimpo knew no more about washing than 
a butterfly ; and her heart rebelled; but she did n't 
quite dare to say anything. So, gloomily she went 
to work. She filled the pail with water, seized 4 
pair of Robbie’s knickerbockers, and began. 
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She rubbed and rubbed, and she soaped and 
soaped, and not a speck could she get out of these 
clothes. Her back ached; the skin seemed scalded 
from her hands; her dress was soaked from waist 
to hem. 

But there was Augusta Primkins, not much 
older than she, up to her brown clbows in suds, and 
working away with ease. So Nimpo’s pride helped 
her, and she endured as long as she could. At 
last, when the pain of her raw fingers became in- 
tolerable, and the perspiration ran off her face in 
big drops, and an extra swish of the knickerbockers 
sent half the pail of suds over her clothes, she 
blazed up. 

Throwing down the garment with a tragical air, 
she burst out with: 

“Mrs. Primkins! my mother does n’t intend to 
educate me for a washerwoman. I will send my 
clothes to Mrs. Jackson !” 

‘*[ don’t think your schoolin’ is gitting much at- 
tention, since you come here,” said Mrs. Primkins, 
dryly. ‘<I don’t think children git much good run- 
ning around, trapesing all over the country, with 
nothing to do. Satan always finds some work for 
idle hands to do. So, if you don’t go to school, 
why, you ‘ll have to work in my house. There ’s 
no two ways about that. I’ll wash your clothes 
now; you can do up the dishes.” 

Nimpo stalked from the wash-room into the 
kitchen, feeling that minding her was intolerable, 
yet too well brought up to think of serious re- 
bellion. 

- She washed the odious blue-edged dishes, feeling 
all the-time an aching desire to pitch them out of 
the window. Then she went up stairs, threw her- 
-selfon the bed and had a good cry. 

After awhile, she felt better, and got up and 
changed her wet clothes. 

“I guess I'll go to school, if the mean old thing ’s 
going to make me wash dishes,” she said to herself. 

So in the afternoon she went to school. Miss 
Osgood was glad to see her, and so were the girls; 
and, to her own surprise, she felt happier than she 
had since her mother went away. 

While they were bending over their geographies, 
rocking back and forth and moving their lips, ap- 
parently studying with all their might, Anna Mormis, 
who sat next to Nimpo, and was her “‘ best friend,” 
whispered softly : 

‘“‘Do you know Helen Benson’s going to have 
her birthday party next Saturday?” . 

‘*Is she, truly?” asked Nimpo. 

‘“Yes; true’s I live and breathe and draw the 
breath of life,” said Anna; ‘‘and most all the girls 
are invited; I am.” 

‘““T wonder if she is n’t going to invite me!” said 
Nimpo. 
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“Oh, of course she will, only you wasn’t here 
this morning. She is n’t going to have any boys ; 
her mother won’t let her.” 

‘I’m glad of that,” said Nimpo; ‘‘ boys are so 
rude.” 

‘“¢T aint; I think it’s real mean.” 

At recess, the birthday party was the great sub- 
ject of conversation ; and as soon as she saw Helen 
Nimpo received her invitation. 

The invitations were not much like those which 
young ladies of twelve years get now-a-days, en- 
graved or written as ceremoniously as their mam- 
mas’, enclosed in a dainty envelope, and sent by a 
servant. 

Helen just said to Nimpo: 

‘‘O, Nimpo, I want you to come to my party, 
next Saturday.” 

“* Well, I will,” said Nimpo; and that was all. 

The great question, ‘‘ What are you going to 
wear ?’”? came up next; and that was as important 
to these girls, with only one Sunday dress, as it is 
to you with your many. 

Nimpo had no reply to* make to the question. 
Her Sunday dress was ruined, and she did not 
know what she should do. 

The girls pitied her, and had plenty of sug ges- 
tions to make. One advised her to hunt up a white 
dress which she had outgrown, and let it down; and 
another offered to lend her a dress of her older 
sister’s, which would only need tucking up and 
taking in under the arms. But Nimpo was too 
proud to accept any such offer. 

‘‘If mother was home,” she sighed, as she 
walked slowly home, ‘‘she would get me a new 
dress; I know she would.” 

As she passed her father’s store, she went in, 
partly to see if any letters had come from her 
mother, and partly because she always did go in. 
Cousin Will happened to be in a pleasant mood,— 
he was n’t always,—and so Nimpo told him about 
the party and her spoilt dress. 

‘‘If mother was here, she ’d get me a new one,” 
she ended. | 

‘‘T dare say she would,” said Cousin Will, pity- 
ing the unhappy face of his little cousin, ‘‘ and I'll 
tell you what I'll do, Nimpo. If you can find any- 
body to make your dress, I'll take the responsibility 
of letting you have one out of the store.” 

“‘Oh! will you?” cried Nimpo. ‘‘ Oh, I'll be 
so glad! But whocan I get?” she added, soberly, 
a moment later. The ladies in that primitive town 
made their own dresses. They didn’t have forty 
tucks or ruffles on them, I can tell you. 

“Could n't Sarah make it?” suggested Cousin 
Will. 

‘‘T don’t know; perhaps so; she does sew some- 
times; and come to think ia it, she told me she 
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used to sew for her old mistress. But she is away 
off at her sister’s.” 

‘*Not so very far,—only a mile through the 
woods. Rush knows where, for he and I went 
there once to get her.” 

‘‘ Well, I ll go over and see her now,” said 
Nimpo, excitedly. ‘*‘ Where’s Rush?” 

“* He’s out, behind the store !’’ said Cousin Will. 

Nimpo soon found him. He was delighted with 
the proposal to’ go to Sarah’s. 

They started off at once, calling a moment at 
Mrs. Morris’ to get Anna to go, too. 

Of course, all you young people know how de- 
lightful are walks in the woods; so I need not de- 
scribe that part of it, ‘only to say that they stopped 
so often to gather flowers, moss and other treasures, 
that when they got to Mrs. Johnson’s, their arms 
and pockets and aprons were full. 

Mrs. Johnson,—Sarah’s sister,—lived in a long, 
low cabin made of logs, in the woods. She had a 
husband and six or eight children, and the entire 
family had run away from the South a few years 
before. 

Sarah was busy, helping her sister spin, and was 
quite surprised to see Nimpo. 

‘‘ How do you git on, boarding ?” was her first 
question. ad 

‘“‘Not very well,” said Nimpo; ‘‘ but, Sarah, 
I’ve come to see if you can’t make me a new dress 
to go to Helen Benson’s party ?” 

“‘La sakes now!” exclaimed Sarah. ‘‘ Whar’s 
that new blue frock y’r ma done made fur ye?” 

‘“T spoiled it,—fell in the creek,” said Nimpo. 

““Go ‘long, now! What ye s’pose y’r ma 'll 
say ° 9 

‘‘] don’t know,” said Nimpo, penitently; ‘‘ but 
will you make the dress? Cousin Will says I may 
have one, if you ’l] make it.” 

‘‘Lor’! ye oughten ter spile y’r cloze so. 
see how I kin do it, no ways.” 

‘¢ Yes, Sarah,” spoke up her sister; ‘‘ make it fur 
the po’ child. I kin help ye.” 

Nimpo turned gratefully to the speaker,—a big 
woman, with a fat black baby in her lap. 

‘¢ Oh, thank you !” 

And so it was settled that Sarah would make rhe 
dress; and Nimpo agreed to ‘‘bring the stuff 
aroun’,” the next day. 

‘¢ Sarah !” said Rush, ‘‘ now let ’s have a story.” 

‘‘Qh, oh, do!” cried Nimpo and Anna, in a 
breath; for Sarah was a famous story-teller. 

“*You say you ’ll come over, some day, and tell 
me ’bout the party,” said Sarah, ‘‘an’ I'll tell ye a 
story, that ll make y’r ha’r stan’ up.” 

‘Oh, yes; we'll promise suze,” said Nimpo, 
dager: “if you on will tell us the story right 
off. ” 


I don’t 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SARAH’S STORY. 


SARAH’S stories were wonderful things. To be 
sure, they were apt to be a little startling, and 
generally ended by scaring her listeners half out of 
theis wits; but that only made them more delight- 
fully exciting. 

By this time the Johnson children, getting a hint 
of the coming treat, began to crowd. around, and 
Sarah began : 

‘* Now, all you young uns must sit ’mazin’ still if 
I’m gwine to tell a story.” : 

Nimpo and Anna were already occupying the 
only spare chairs. Rush sat on the wood-box, and 
the biggest Johnson girl ona keg, while the rest of 
the children squatted around on the floor, making 
a close semicircle about Sarah. 

Sarah’s virtue as a story-teller was in her face and 
manner. She was very black, with large rolling 
eyes, a very long face, a monstrous mouth, great 


white teeth, and long thin hands, which had an 


uncanny white look on the inside, as though the 
color were coming off. 

Perhaps you don’t think hands have much to do 
with story-telling, but they had with Sarah’s, I can 
tell you. 

Quieting her audience with threats of ‘‘ claring 


’em all out the house,” she began in a low, solemn 


voice : 

‘*Onct upon a time, way down in Ole Kentuck’, 
there lived a MAN! He was a-w-f-u-l rich, and 
had heaps an’ heaps o’ nice things in his dark 
cellar. Bottles an’ bottles o’ wine, bar’ls an’ bar'ls 
o’ cider, an’ lots an’ lots o’ hams, bar’'ls and bar’ls 
0’ bacon, an’ bins an’ bins o’ apples, an’ jars an’ 
adi o’ sweetmeats, an’ boxes an’ boxes o’ raisins, 
an’ QO! piles o’ good things to eat, in that dark 
cellar.” 

Sarah paused to see the effect. Rush smaned 
his lips, and the eyes of the whole Johnson family 
rolled in ecstasy at the delightful picture. 

‘‘But he was a-w-f-u-l stingy! Not a speck of 
all these yer goodies would he guv to a-n-y body. 
Lor’! he al’us kep the key in his own pocket, an’ if 
he wanted ham for dinner, he went down in that 
yer d-a-r-k cellar, an’ cut a slice, nuff fur hisself. 
An’ if he wanted wine, he jes went down an’ fotched 
a bottle, an’ al’us locked the do’ arter him, an’ 
n-e-v-e-r guv Sam the fustest speck !” 

‘*Who ’s dat ar ?” asked one of the children. 

‘*'You shet up! I ’ll crack ye over the head, if 
ye don’t stop cuttin’ up sich shines!” Sarah re- 
plied. 

The interrupter shrunk behind his mother, and 
felt snubbed. 

‘* Well, now,” Sarah went on, rolling her eyes, 
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‘that ar Sam was a po’ nigga,—the only nigga the 
stingy man had; an’ he was that stingy he never 
half fed him no way. He guv him a leetle corn- 
meal fur hoe cakes, an’ onct in a g-r-e-a-t while a 
leetle teeny bit uv a thin slice o’ bacon. So Sam 


. 
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got thinner an’ thinner, till he was near a shadder, 
an’ his fingers were l-o-n-g and b-o-n-y.” 

And Sarah held up hers and clawed them in the 
air, till the children could almost see Sam and his 
bony hands. 

‘“* Well, one day this bad man had to go ’way off 
to the big city, an’ he had n’t got nobody to leave 
in the house but jes Sam. So he done measured 
out jes so much corn-meal, an’ he said: ‘ Now 
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have to last ye till I get back. 


ening. 
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Sam, I shall be gone away three days, an’ that ’ll 
I’ll warrant ye’d 
like to jes eat it every ap the fust day, an’ ax fur 
mo’,— it ’s jes like ye,—but not a snojen do you get 
till I come back, fur I’ve locked everything up. 
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An’ if I find anything out o’ order 
when I come back, I ’ll,—I ’l],—wal- 
lop you; see if I don’t! !’ 

** With that ar d-r-e-f-f-u-l threat, 
the cruel Mah’sr went off, an’ left 
Sam all alone. Well, Sam went to 
clarin’ up the house, an’ when he 
went to hang up his Mah’sr’s every- 
day cloze,—fur in course he wore 
his Sunday ones to go to town,— 
he hars somethin’ hit agin the wall, 
an’ he thought to hisself: ‘Ill see 
what that ar is. Mebby Mah’sr’s 
done leff a penny in his pocket. 
Oh, golly! won’t I buy a bun!’ 
An’ he put his hand in the pocket, 
an’ what do you spose he found ? 


“THE CELLAR KEY?" 


Sarah, looking wildly at her listeners, said these 
thrilling words in an awful whisper, with a roll of 
the eyes and a dropping of the jaw, that made it 
still more horrible. 

‘¢<Oh, Lor’! here ’s the key!’ said Sam to his- 
self; ‘what s-h-a-l-l Ido?’ An’ then he thought 
awhile. But, sakes! chillen, ’pears like the Debil is 
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al’us waitin’ fur chances, an’ so he popped into 
Sam’s head to jes go an’ /ook at the good things. 
‘I won’t touch ary bit,’ said Sam, ‘ fur Ole Mah’sr ’d 
find out if one apple stem’s gone,—but I ’llI look.’ 
That was the fust wrong step, chillen. Ye know 
how hard it is to defrain, if ye look at the things 
ve oughten ter. Well, this yer onreverent nigga 
c-r-e-p-t down stairs an’ unlocked the do’, an’ 
p-e-e-p-e-d in,—trem’lin’, fit to drop. He more 
spected to see Ole Mah’sr behind a bar’]. But it 
was as s-t-i-l-l as the grave, so he c-r-e-p-t in. 
There hung the l-o-n-g rows o’ hams,—so juicy an’ 
sweet; and Sam ‘went up an’ thought to hisself, 
‘Now, I'll jes smell of one.’ So he smelled of it, 
an’ it was so nice seems like he could n’t help jes 
touch it with. his finger an’ clap his finger in his 
mouf, an’ then he did it agin. Ye know, chillen, 
how the ole Debil stan’s side o’ ye an’ helps ye on. 
Arter Sam had tasted onct or twice, he seen a 
t-e-e-n-y bit of a ham, way off in the fur corner, 
an’ he said to hisself, ‘I don’t b’lieve Ole Mah’sr 'll 
ever miss that ar one,—’t aint much ’count no way.’ 
An’, chillen, he was that hungry he could n’t help 
it, I do b’lieve. He snatched that ham, an’ he eat 
an’ eat an’ eat till he could n’t stuff another moufful, 
an’ hid the rest behind a bar’l. Then he went on 
an’ went on till he come to the apptes,—bins an’ 
bins 0’ b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1 red apples! And he smelt 
of ’em, an’ then he eat an’ eat an’ eat till he could 
n’t stuff another moufful. Then he went on an’ 
went on till he came to the shelf o’ sweetmeats, an’ 
he looked at ’em an’ smelt of ’em, and finally he 
snatched a jar, tore off the cover, an’ eat an’ eat 
an’ eat till he could n’t stuff another moufful. 

‘* An’ then he could n’t eat any more, sure nuff, 
an’ he went out an’ locked the do’. But he never 
. had so much to eat in his life, an’ pears like he was 
stuffed so full he sort o’ lost his reasons, He went 
out an’ laid down on a bench in the sun, an’ he said 
to hisself, ‘ Lor’! aint it nice to have nuff to eat 
fur onct; there’s poor Jim, I don’t s’pose he ever 
had nuff in his life.’ An’ then a w-e-r-y wicked 
idea come into his head, So, byem by he got up 
an’ went over to Jim’s,—he lived next do’,—an’ he 
tole him soon ’s it was night to come over, an’ he 
tole him to fotch Sally. Sally was the house gal, a 
likely wench, an’ Sam liked her. An’ then he went 
to Tom’s and tole him to come too; and finally, 
chillen, he ’vited quite a ’spectable company. Then 
he went home, an’ he went into the woodshed an’ 
fotched in big sticks 0’ wood, an’ he made up a 
. Mose won’erful fire, an’ swept out the big kitchen 
clean an’ nice, tho’ he was n’t extra neat now, Sam 
was n't. ’Bout ten o’clock his company ’gan to 
come, the ladies all dressed up fine in some of their 
Missis’ things,—low neck an’ short sleeves, an’ rib- 
bins an’ white gloves. O, go ’way ! yer don’t see no 
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sich things uphar! An’the gemmen! Lor’, chillen, 
if ye could see the fine long-tailed blue coats, with 
buttons shinin’ like marygolds, ye’d laff fit to split 
y’r sides. 

‘* Arter the company was all there, an’ talked a 
little "bout the weather an’ sich topics o’ conversa- 
tion, he axed ’em, ‘ Would n’t they like a little 
defreshment?’ They was very polite, an’ said, 
“No, thank ye,’ an’ ‘I’d ruther be ’xcused.’ But 
he went to the cellar, an’ he took’d out g-r-e-at 
plates o’ apples an’ g-r-e-a-t pitchers o’ cider, an’ 
Tom helped him; an’ they fotched out Ole Mah’sr’s 
tum’lers, an’ he filled ’em all up; an’ he fotched 
out a w-h-o-l-e jar o’ sweetmeats, an’ a g-r-e-at 
dish o’ honey, an’ pickles,—oh, Lor’! such heaps o’ 
things! An’ all the time Sam said, so polite, 
‘Ladies an’ gemmen, hep you’self, there's mo’ in 
Mah’sr’s cellar!’ 

‘“An’ they did hep theirselves, an’ they eat an’ 
eat an’ eat till they could n’t stuff another moufful. 
An’ while they was all stuffin’, an’ Sam was gwine 
round with a bottle o’ wine in each hand, sayin’ so 
polite, ‘ Ladies and gemmen, hep you’self, there ’s 
mo’ in Mah’sr’s cellar,’ he happened to look up! 


‘““THERE WAS HIS MAH’SRI!!!” 


As Sarah said this she gave a horrible yell, and 
sprang forward, clutching in the air, as though to 
seize them; and her spell-bound listeners screamed, 
and some of them fell over backwards. 

Delighted with the effect of her tragedy, she 
waited till they gathered themselves up, with awe- 
struck faces, to listen to the end. 

She lowered her voice to a ghostly whisper. 

‘* The Mah’sr sprang to get Sam, but Sam let out 
a screech nuff to raise the dead, an’ clared out thro’ 
the do’ ’s tho’ the Debil was arter him. The rest of 
the company slunk out ’thout axin’ to be ’xcused, 
an’ was in bed every soul of ’em in two minutes, 
an’ snorin’ fit to raise the roof. Sam’s mah’sr run 
till he got done tired out, an’ then he dragged his- 
self home.” 

Sarah stopped. After waiting a few minutes, 
Rush asked, in a scared sort of a voice, what be- 
came of Sam. 

Sarah rolled her eyes, shook her head, dropped 
her jaw, and said, slowly : 

“He n-e-v-e-r was heard of agin.” 

‘¢ Run away ?” suggested Rush. 

‘*S’pose so. Mebby up Norf this very day, Pr 
all I know.” And Sarah turned to her work. 

Her audience drew long breaths, and tried to re- 
sume their usual feelings, as though it were a com- 
mon day. 

But Sarah’s stories invariably lasted longer than 
other people’s. They seemed to do away with 
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common everyday life, and the children could n’t 
get over them. 

But they were all the more delightful for that ; 
and Nimpo, Anna and Rush took their leave at 
once, and walked home very quickly through the 
woods, which were now rather dusky, looking 


around nervously at every sound, half expecting 
to see the bony, half-starved Sam, or his fierce 
master. 

But they were not afraid! Of course not,—they 
laughed at the idea of such a thing,—only Sarah’s 
stories always seemed so real. 


(To be continued.) 


THRE. TRIG, 


By Mary A. LATHBURY. 


NANNIE CLOVER! Nannie Clover! 
Mind the leaf to turn it over. 
Don’t be careless, Billy, don’t! 
You can sing well, but you won't. 

- Don’t keep time with a@// your feet ; 
Softer, mind! when you repeat. 
Ready now! and let it ring, 
One,—two,—three, —sing : 


‘Mary had a little lamb, 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Mary had a little l-a-a-mb, 

It’s fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
And everywhere that Mary we-ent, 

The lamb was sure to go.” 


Silly creatures, what a bother ! 
Making eyes at one another. 

Mind your notes, and look at me,— 
I’m the leader, don’t you see?. 
Faster, Billy! Louder, Nan! 

Wake the echoes if you can. 

Let us make this trio ring,— 
One,—two, —three,—sing : 


“Bah! bah! black sheep, 

Got any wool? 

O yes! master, 
Three bags full: 

One for the master, 

One for the dame, 

And one for the little boy 
That cries in the lane.” 


WHAT THE 
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STORK SAW. 


STORK SAW. 


By HetTTaA LORD HAYES WARD. 


o T is a serious thing to be the 
head of a family, said the stork 
¢ mother, as she sat brooding over 
| | her three yellow eggs in the big 
(\ nest on the top of one of the tall 
chimneys of Strasburg. 

‘‘It would be more serious if 
there were no family. Some- 
thing may happen to the eggs, 
after all,” said the stork father, 
as he stood on one leg and look- 
ed at his wife earnestly. 

“You must not speak of such 
a thing now, and don’t stare at 
me so, dear. It distracts my 
mind,” said Mrs. Stork, settling 
herself more carefully over the eggs. 

‘* Suppose,” said the stork father, uneasily, ‘‘sup- 
pose a storm should come and blow off the nest, or 
suppose some one should tear it down; suppose the 
chimney should fall, or—or suppose the eggs should 
prove addled!” 

‘‘ They certainly will, if you disturb me at this 
rate,” interrupted the mother. 

The stork father said nothing more, just then, 
but changed his leg soberly, and looked at his wife 
as before. 

He was very tall, and had dark circles round his 
eyes, and such a high forehead! You would have 
known he was uncommonly wise, enough he said 
nothing. 

‘‘ How can you have the heart to stand there 
stone-still, staring away, when you know I'wish for 
some fresh meat? At home, before I was married, 
such toads and such snakes as we used to have! 
O, if I only had a snake now!” said the mother; 
and she snapped her beak as if she alréady tasted 
one. : 

‘* Don’t think about it, dear. It will make your 
stomach uneasy,” said the stork father, soothingly. 
‘¢ Perhaps I may find a rat somewhere.” And he 
rose in the air, gave one great flap with his wings, 
and sailed on over the roofs toward the cathedral 
that rose tall and grand above the big and little 
houses of the queer old city. 

It was still and cool inside the cathedral always. 
The beautiful round window in front caught the 
white sunbeams without, and changed them to 
strange, lovely colors, and then scattered them, | 
all the year round, like summer flowers, on the floor 
below. Kings and queens, nobles and grand 


ladies, walked there with bowed heads, and forgot, 
for a little while, their crowns and kingdoms, their 
titles and brave attire, in thinking of the heavenly 
kingdom and the white robes of saints. 

The tired kitchen-maid and the poor beggar 
knelt in the light of the colored windows, as if on 
banks of heavenly flowers, and forgot hunger and 
thirst, pain and labor. 

No wonder the white stork flew towards the cathe- 
dral. On and on he sailed; then slowly swept in 
great circles above the tall spire, and, at last, drop- 
ped gently down. 

The people came in crowds from the open doors. 
The stork raised his long neck, at last, and looked. 

‘*] thought as much,” said he; and slowly lifted 
himself on his great wings, and dropped down ona 
neighboring roof, where he perched himself gravely 
on one leg, like a crippled soldier. One would 
have thought him asleep, he stood so still; but, 
suddenly he gave a hop, flapped his wings, and 
sailed away from the cathedral back towards the 
nest on the chimney. 

“You have been gone so long,” said the stork 
mother, peevishly. 

‘‘But I found a rat on my way home, my dear.” 

‘‘ That may be very well; but will it keep my 
legs from aching? Besides, you knew I wanted a 
snake.” Yet she rose from her nest and swallowed 
the rat, at once. 

‘‘Pray, don’t get excited. Remember the chil- 
dren’s dispositions, my dear,” said the stork father, 
soothingly, as he seated himself on the nest; ‘I 
saw something to-day.” 

‘¢Saw something? That rat was really very 
refreshing; and my legs feel much better after 
stretching them a little. I think I can sit down 
again soon. You saw?” 

‘* I saw our Dr. Felix.” 

‘‘That is nothing; he sits at the window, al- 
ways !? 

‘*Is he ther€ now?” asked the stork father. 

‘“Why, no!” answered the mother, stretching 
her long neck and looking over the side of the nest 
down to a little window in the roof ‘‘ but he has 
not returned from the lectures.” 

‘‘ Lectures!” said he. ‘<I have been to the 
cathedral ! ” 

“You always go to the cathedral,” said his wife, 
.reproachfully. 

‘‘It is elevating,” answered the stork, gravely: 
‘besides, I saw Felix, and he carried a rose.” 
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‘A rose!” cried Mrs. Stork, eagerly. ‘‘ Where 
did he get it?” 

“That is the question,” answered the stork 
father, slowly. 

“You are very provoking,” said she; ‘‘ you 
know I can’t leave the nest now; and I see so little 
of the world at this season.” And her brown eyes 
had a liquid look, and the circles under them grew 
darker than ever. 

‘‘Don’t, dear,” said the stork father. ‘‘ One 
never knows surely about such matters, so don’t 
speak of it; but he followed the gardener’s daugh- 
ter. She came from the cathedral with a basket on 
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‘* Something may happen,” said she. 

‘* You are too anxious, altogether. Nothing can 
happen, my dear; love is everlasting,” said the 
stork father, solemnly; and he looked at his wife, 
who was very still and modest, though she was 
sure the father had said something wise and sweet, 
which she, as a wife, might well be proud of, if she 
chose. 

‘You may tell me more to-morrow; now I will 
go back to the eggs and think about it,’”’ and she 
spread her great soft wings over the pale yellow 
eggs in the nest. a 


The stork father stood close by. It was quite 
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THE STRASBURG HOME OF THE STORK FAMILY. 


her arm, when the great clock struck twelve. There 
was a pink kerchief around her throat, and the throat 
was white as a lotus flower. Her hair was yellow 
as the pyramid sands, but her eyes were blue as 
the sea.” Z 

“‘A vain, foolish thing, most likely. Poor Felix!” 
said the stork mother. “ 

es A good child and pure. Happy Felix!” said the 
wise stork father. 


enough for him to look at the mother. In spite 
of his serious air he was very happy and con- 
tented. 

By and by Dr. Felix came home and looked from 
his little window in the roof up toward the nest. 
The mother covered the eggs with her warm 
feathers, while the stork father stood guard on one 
leg, with his head curved back to his wing. It was 
a pretty picture in the moonlight. 
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‘‘One of these days I will have a nest,” said Dr. 
Felix. 

The days grew warmer and longer in Strasburg. 
The great cathedral stood in the yellow sunshine 
like a golden stair climbing up to heaven; only, at 
night, when the moon shone, the steps were silver 
instead of gold. 

A whole month passed by, and one 
day the mother said, ‘‘ Hark ! surely I 
hear something under my wings.” 

‘‘ The children!” gasped the father, 
breathlessly; and when they looked, 
two of the shells were broken. The 
third egg was whole, 

‘No doubt it will hatch if I keep it 
warm to-day,” said Mr. Stork. 

‘SNo,” said ‘the stork mother, de- 
cidedly, ‘‘it is addled; I was sure it 
would be that day with all your sup- 
posing. One must never suppose in 
hatching-time. It is addled, my dear; 
it will never hatch.” And it never 
did, though the stork father sat on the 
nest one whole day. . 

‘*Tt is not worth while to fret. Four ‘> 
make a very good family,” said Mrs. 
Stork, comfortingly, as she looked at 
the father and the two young ones; 
‘*a very fine family, indeed, my dear, 
to be educated and provided for.” 

After that the old birds had a great 
deal to do, as is always the way with 
all good fathers and mothers. 

Mr. Stork took long journeys for food, while the 
stork mother taught her children beautifully at 
home. _ At first she sang to them a lovely note, 
‘* Breke-ke-kex-ko-ax ko-ax,” over and over again, 
just like the voice of the frogs in spring. She had 
eaten so many by the cataracts of the Nile, that it 
was easy to sing that tune. The song was very useful, 
for, besides soothing the children, it taught them 
all the stork lore about frogs and snakes. When 
they grew older, and their legs and morals needed 
training, they took gymnastics every day, and 
learned the ten plagues of Egypt by heart, giving 
great attention to the second. 

‘‘ They are a credit to you, mother,” said Mr. 
Stork, one day, proudly, ‘‘to say nothing of their 
standing on one leg and their morals; only see 
how red their stockings and beaks are growing.” 

‘‘They do very well at their gymnastics, con- 
sidering their age,” said Mrs. Stork, ‘‘only they 
must use their bedks less. Children should be 
seen and not heard. They will learn in time to 
give a stronger flap, more like their father’s, my 
dear,” and the mother sat down on the nest while 
the stork father balanced himself, as usual, and the 


two young storks stood one on each side of the 
mother. 

The cathedral rose dimly behind them. Dr. 
Felix, at his window below, looked out into the 
soft sunshine, with a very fresh pink rose in his 
button-hole. He always wore pink roses now. 

‘‘One of these days,—one of these days,” said 
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THE FATHER-STORK AND THE LITTLE GIRL. 


Dr. Felix, and he nodded to the old storks, gaily, as 
if he were telling them a secret, and the stork 
father and mother looked at each other and under- 
stood all about it. 

“‘It is old as the sphinx: love is everlasting,” 
said the stork father. Then the mother and the 
stork children all nodded gravely. 

The summer grew warmer and warmer in Stras- 
burg, and one day there were great clouds of smoke 
and dust beyond the city. 

‘‘We must be moving soon,” said the father, 
‘¢for the north wind begins to blow. The children 
are well grown and must see the world. See that 
they practice well to-day, my dear,” and he raised 
himself slowly, poked forward his head, stretched 
his long red legs well out behind him, and flew 
away beyond the city. 

His plan was to get a fine young snake for his 
children, but he searched a long time in the fields 
before he found any. Once, after taking a few 
turns in the air, he alighted close by a bright-eyed 
little girl. The little girl had her child in her arms, 
and the stork father, rejoicing that he understood 
her feelings so well, tried to stand as politely before 
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her as Dr. Felix would have done. But the little 
mother, after looking at him shyly for an instant, 
hugged her doll with both arms and ran skipping 
away. 

That day the people ran up and down the streets 
with troubled faces; ‘‘The Prussians! we are be- 
sieged!” they cried to each other. 

‘‘ Besieged!” said the stork mother, sneeringly. 
‘“‘We have wings as well as legs, and can fly over 
walls and guns,” and she clapped with her beak 
like the snapping of a Frenchman’s pistol. The 
stork father said nothing, which was safe. He had 
seen a great deal that day and did not care to talk. 

‘< We will go to-morrow,” said he the next morn- 
ing, as he flew away. ‘‘ To-morrow, remember!” 
and he was gone. 

The stork mother sat on the nest while the two 
young storks stood tall and straight beside her. 
She was very proud of them. Their red stockings 
were clean, their great beaks sharp and long, their 
breasts were round and snowy, their white wings, 
trimmed with black, were strong, and they flew with 
a great flap like their father. 

There was a strange rumbling and crackling 
around the city. 

‘‘Tt is thunder,” said the stork mother, and she 
at once bégan talking to the children to calm their 
minds. 

‘‘To-morrow,” said she, ‘‘ to-morrow we will 
leave the old nest, fly over the cathedral and over 
the walls of the city. Then we will join our bro- 
thers and cousins, and fly together over the cold 
mountains yonder, home—home to Egypt, the old 
land of your fathers—the land of the great Nile. 
On its banks, among the tall reeds, we shall find 
thousands of snakes and frogs—big fat frogs, long 
sweet snakes; ” and the stork mother stretched her 
long neck forward, as if she were making room for 
one. 

“To-morrow,” said she, ‘‘ to-morrow,” but she 
said nothing more, for at that moment there came 
a sudden roar and rumble, with a sharp stinging 
whiz, a line of fire ran through the air, and when 
the dazed mother stork looked about her, the nest 
was gone. It had fallen on the roof, and the two 
tall children lay still beside its torn and raggéd edge. 

‘‘ They are asleep,” murmured the mother, and 
she stood patiently and watched them all day long. 
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‘They are asleep,” said she again, when the 
stork father came home at night; so they both 
stood and watched all through the darkness. 

‘“Such a long sleep!” said the stork mother in 
the morning, and she stroked them with her smooth 
red beak; but the young storks slept on quietly. 
Then the father moved them with his foot, but they 
never ruffled a feather. 

They slept soundly, poor stork children. All 
that day, all the next day, the stork father and 
mother stood motionless by the broken nest. 

That night Dr. Felix came for a moment to the 
little window in the roof—he wore a uniform now— 
but the rose was blood-red and it drooped. 

‘“ What ails the storks?” said Dr. Felix, and he 
climbed up over the roof and looked into the nest. 
‘‘Poor things! they must have been dead a long 
time,” and he took away the lifeless children and 
buried them in the little court below, while the two 
storks watched, hovering about the tall chimney. 
“‘This is only the beginning—there will be worse 
than this,” said Dr. Felix. 

Worse! That very night deep thunders rolled 
and crashed when the sun went down, while heavy 
walls and houses fell. Women and children shivered 
in dark cellars underground, and even the great 
cathedral trembled. 

When morning came the storks were gone. The 
mother came back at night, flew around the tall 
chimney, alighted gravely at last, and looked long at 
the empty nest, then rose slowly on her great wings 
and sailed away 

Spring came again and with it the storks to 
Strasburg. The old nest was gone, so was the tall 
chimney, and the pointed roof with its little win- 
dow, and the face that had looked from it. 

The two storks stood on the chimney of a cottage 
near a garden. It was the garden of the dead, 
‘‘God’s Acre.” There were little children in the 
garden planting bright flowers on the graves. 

‘‘He shall have the brightest,” said the boy, 
‘“for he died fighting for Strasburg.” 

‘* And she, too,” said the girl, ‘‘ for she loved 
him, and she died.” 

“Poor Felix!” said the stork’ #Mbther from the 
roof of the cottage. 

‘¢ Love is everlasting! Happy Felix!” said the 
stork father. And the stork was right. 
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COSSACK HORSEMEN. 


AMONG the Cossacks, a warlike tribe of Southern 
Russia, are found some of the finest horsemen in 
the world. From early youth most of the males 
of this nation are accustomed to riding; so that 
in time, a seat in a saddle becomes as familiar to 
them as a seat in a chair is to us. The feats 
which are related of some of them, especially those 
in the army, where expert horsemanship is more 
highly appreciated than elsewhere, are marvelous, 
and they sometimes give daring exhibitions of their 
skill in riding which quite put to shame the feats 
of horsemanship we see at the circus. In our per- 
formances the trained horses gallop evenly around 
the smooth surface of a ring, covered with sawdust 
or tan-bark, and there is a riding-master with a 
long whip, whose duty it is to see that the horse 
never falters or swerves, but keeps steadily on at an 
even pace, while the rider performs his feats upon 
the back of the animal, frequently standing on a 
large flat board which takes the place of a saddle. 
Of course, it is by no means an easy thing to stand 
on such a board while a horse is galloping around 
a ring, much less to turn somersaults and jump 
through hoops; for these feats demand years of 
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patient practice, and few persons become skillful 
circus-riders without plenty of falls and hard 
bumps. 

But this riding is nothing to that of the Cossack, 
who springs to his feet on the saddle of his 
horse, and then urges him at full speed over the 
rough roads and fields,—here, there, away in a 
straight line, around in a circle, cracking his whip 
and waving his arms, while the horse gallops as 
freely as though his master were firmly seated on his 
back with his feet in stirrups. 

It must be a splendid way to ride, especially 
when several of these Cossacks are in the field to- 
gether, dashing across each other’s courses, racing 
and chasing and flying along with their heads so 
high up in the air that they must feel almost like 
birds on the wing. 

But it is to be feared that there is not an Ameri- 
can boy in the land, let him try as hard as he may, 
who could ever learn to ride like that. At any rate, 
if there were one who thought he could do it, his 
mother would be to be pitied if she should happen 
to be standing at the back-door where she could 
see him galloping, Cossack fashion, over the fields. 
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By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of the “ Jack Hazard” Stories. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GEORGE OPENS HIS HEART AND HIS TRUNK. 


‘‘How do you expect to find your relations? 
You have no clue,” said George. 

‘‘No,” replied Jack, ‘‘but I must have been 
advertised, and had a reward offered for me, when 
Mother Hazard was taking me up the river. I 
mean to hunt through the newspapers of a dozen 
or thirteen years ago, and if I find the advertise- 
ment of a lost child with yellow curls, pink frock, 
and so forth, I shall be pretty gure I am that child. 
That ’s my business.” Nothing else could have 
sent me away from so good a home at such a 
time.” 

‘You ll be better off than I, if you find your 
relations,” said George, almost enviously; ‘‘ they ’ll 
give you money if you need it.” 


' VOL. 1.—19. 


‘‘ That ’s just what I meant to avoid,” said Jack; 
‘‘T’m not going on this expedition for any selfish 
purpose. I took all the money I could raise, so 
as to be independent of my relations, if I should 
findthem. I felt that I ought to hunt them up. 
Think what grief and anxiety they must have suf- 
fered on my account,—lost in the streets of a great 
city and never heard from! Besides, I wish to 
satisfy myself and know who my relations are. 
Now think of my landing in New York without a 
shilling in my pocket!” 

Again Jack gave vent to his wrath against the 
thieves who had robbed them. Then, turning 
suddenly, he looked George full in the face. 

‘Come ! now tell me your plans.” 

‘Mine? Oh!—I—” George stammered and 
blushed again. 

‘“Yes. You’ve something in view. It’s one of 
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those things that float in the air,” said Jack; ‘I 
feel it. You needn’t try to make me think you 
have n’t some scheme you hope to put through.” 

‘* But it’s so uncertain,” hesitated George. 

‘““No matter. So is my business. So is almost 
everything in this world. But don’t tell me, if you 
don’t want to. I thought perhaps you would like 
to have me know of it, since we’ve got to work 
together, —fast friends, you know.” 

George drummed on the deck with his foot, and 
cast down his eyes like a guilty wretch, as he said, 
still blushing : 

‘‘ I ’ve,—got,—some,—poems,—in my trunk.” 

‘* Books ?” queried Jack. 

‘*N-o-o. Y-yes. I’ve got some books of poctry. 
You ’ve seen some of them. But I don’t mean 
those. I mean verses,—manuscripts.”’ 

“* Copied ?” said Jack. 

‘*No.” George gained courage and looked his 
companion in the face, with trustful, deep blue 
eyes, full of truth. ‘‘ Some I composed myself.” 

“You! <A poet?’ 

‘¢ | hope so; at any rate I make verses enough,”’’ 
replied George, with a smile of singular sweetness, 
and a certain inspired look, which gave Jack a 
new insight into his character. 

Jack was hugely astonished. ‘‘ There was some- 
thing about you,—I wondered what it w&s. I see 
now! A poet! Why didn’t I think of that?” 

‘* Don’t speak so loud,” said George, in a low tone. 

‘“‘You must show me your poetry,” Jack con- 
tinued. 

“‘T will, some time.” 

‘But what are you going to do with it in New 
York?” 

‘¢T will tell you what I have never breathed to a 
living soul! not even to Vinnic!” said George. 
‘It’s only a vague idea in my mind, and I think, 
very likely, it will come to nothing; for I’m not 
a very big fool! I shall try to have my poetry 
printed in a volume.” ‘ 

‘‘ And get some money for it ?” 

George was almost ashamed to own that his 
muse was so sordid; ‘‘ but even a poet must have 
bread,” he explained. | ; 

‘* But can you sell verses in that way ?” said Jack. 
‘Won't you be obliged to wait till the book sells 
before you get your money for it?” 

‘“‘If I do,” George answered, ‘‘I hope, in the 
meanwhile, to print in the newspapers something 
I may get pay for. I know some writers are paid.” 

“‘ Have you ever printed anything?” 

‘“O, yes; pieces in the Vanguard,—our county 
newspaper.” 

Jack looked with awe and admiration upon a 
young poet whose verses had actually seen the 
light of print. 
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‘* Show me some of those pieces ! ” 

**] had them cut out; they were in my pocket- 
book. I wonder if the thieves will read them!” 
said George. ‘‘I’ll get some of the pieces out of 
my trunk, if you like,” he proposed, encouraged 
by Jack’s interest and sympathy. 

Jack accompanied his friend, to help him get at 
his trunk. A mass of manuscript was soon un- 
earthed from under a pile of books and shirts. 

‘* You won’t want to read many of these now,” 
said George. ‘‘ Here is ‘Golboda: a Romance of 
the African Coast.’ You might begin with that. 
It’s in the style of the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ Then, 
here is ‘ Mo-da-wee-kah: an Indian Tale,’ in ir- 
regular metre, something like Byron’s ‘ Siege of 
Corinth’ and ‘ Parisina.’ I have n’t decided which 
I shall make the leading poem of my volume; I 
should like your opinion. Then, here are ‘ Fugi- 
tive Leaves,’—songs and ballads and fragments.” 

‘* And did you write all these?” said Jack, won- 
deringly, as he turned the pages. ‘‘How could 
you ever do it?”’ 

‘*Q, it’s the easiest thing in the world. I com- 
posed the whole of ‘ Mo-da-wee-kah’ while plow- 
ing our summer fallow, and wrote down, each 
night, before going to bed, the lines I had made 
during the day. I can’t read a poem that 1 like, 
but a burning desire seizes me to go and write 
something in the same style. For that reason, 
I’m aftaid some of these pieces will sound like im- 
itations. For instance, here’s a fragment,—‘ Isa- 
bel,’—which reads so much like Coleridge’s ‘ Chris- 
tabel,’ that I shall be afraid to include it in the 
volume.”’ 

Jack read a little of “ Golboda,” and was sur- 
prised to find the lines so smooth, and the rhymes 
so musical. But he couldn’t keep his mind on it 
very long; and, without suspecting that the fault 
might be in the poem, he accused himself of being 
over-anxious about their situation. Besides, a 
thought had suddenly struck him. 

‘‘It’s good!” he said. ‘‘George, you are a 
poet! It docs sound like the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 
—and I don’t see but it’s almost as good.” 

George, who had been watching him with keen 
anxiety, and had felt his heart sink at the reader’s 
first symptoms of weariness and inattention, smiled 
at this doubtful compliment. 

‘* But, George, I’ve an idea!” 

“What?” said George, with a nervous tremor. 

‘“ You ’ve got some things in your trunk, here, 
which you can shove up.” 

‘(Shove up?” George stared. 

‘“ Yes,” said Jack, confidently ; ‘‘ up the spout.” 

‘*The spout? What’s that?” 

‘‘Don’t you know? There are pawnbrokers’ “ 
shops in all large cities; where you can borrow 
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money on anything,—from a key-bugle to a jack- 
knife; from a pocket Bible to a suit of clothes.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that! And can you al- 
ways get your things again?” 

‘Yes; by paying back the money, within a 
certain time, with interest. What else have you? 
What can you spare the best?” 

‘*] shall hate to part with my books!” said 
George, ‘‘or my clothes, or—I don’t know; per- 

aps I can shove up, as you cak it, this flute, as 
well as anything.” 

“A flute! Do you play the flute?” said Jack, 
with joyful surprise. 

“* Yes, a little.” 

‘Oh! Forrest Felton plays the flute, and I 
have begun to learn. I wish you could keep that. 
There’s nothing like a little music to comfort a fel- 
low, when he gets lonesome. Can you play dan- 
cing tunes?” 

George modestly confessed to some slight skill 
of touch. Then, suddenly, Jack exclaimed, ‘‘ By 
gracious !” 

‘What now?” George inquired. 

‘*Another idea! Shut your trunk, and bring 
along your flute, and I ’ll tell you !” ‘ 


CHAPTER IX, 
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GEORGE followed with some curiosity, while Jack 
led the way back to their favorite nook at the bow. 

‘* Now let me hear you play a few tunes.” 

George, after some hesitation, blushingly put the 
flute to his lips, and played .Wrs. Alacdonald, with 
much grace and sweetness. Encouraged by Jack’s 
applause, he then played the Cofenhagen Waltz, 
and /itsher’s Hornpipe. Jack was delighted; and, 
during the performance of the last piece, sprang to 
his feet, in a little open space of the deck, before 
the capstan, threw himself into a jaunty attitude, 
and began to dance, keeping perfect time to the 
music, with his shoes, upon the smooth floor. A 
crowd was beginning to gather about them, when 
Jack finished with a surprising flourish and shuffle 
and whirl, and tumbled himself down on the ropes 
by his friend’s side. 

‘* That ’s complete!” exclaimed Gcorye, whose 
eye and ear had been charmed by the rhythmical 
sound and movement of the dance. ‘* Where did 
you learn so much?” 

“On the canal, when I was a little shaver. I 
used to amuse the boatmen and stable-keepers with 
my danciny tricks. I learned them of the drivers,” 
said Jack, a little out of breath. 

‘I’ve seen drivers dance; but I never saw any- 
thing quite so neat!” his friend declared. 

“‘T could do such things once, very well,” said 
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Jack, wiping his forehead. ‘‘ But I’ve been mostly 
out of practice since I left the canal. Last fall, I 
danced a little to Forrest Felton’s playing. Moses 
Chatford found it out, and, at noontimes, last 
winter, I did a double-shuffle, once in a while, in 
the echuomisiss entry. Lucky for us!” 

George did not quite comprehend the force of 
the remark. 

“Don’t you see? There's money in it!” And, 
to his friend’s astonishment, Jack proceeded to un- 
fold his idea. ‘‘We can draw a crowd, easy 
enough! We'll goup on the passenger-deck, and 
I’ll dance to your playing, and then pass round 
the hat for pennies.”’ | 

‘*T never could do it in the world !” said George, 
abashed at the bare suggestion. 

‘‘But you must!” urged Jack. ‘It’s our only 
chance. I don’t fancy it any more than you do; 
but it will be evening by the time we reach New 
York, and we may be too late for the pawnbrokers’ 
shops, and to-morrow is Sunday, and any honest 
business is better than starvation or beggary.” — 

‘‘ But this is only a kind of beggary,” George 
objected, while the sweat started out on his face at 
the thought of making a public spectacle of him- 
self. 

‘We have a good excuse for doing it,” Jack 
argued. ‘‘I shall have the hardest part. And 1’ll 
Playing the flute won’t be 
bad.” 

George remembered that the poet Goldsmith 
once gained the means of subsistence, on a foot 
journey through Germany and Switzerland, by 
playing the flute at the doors of peasants, who 
lodged and fed him for his music; and after much 
bashful hesitation, he consented to Jack’s plan. 

“We'll wait till after dinner,” said Jack. 
‘¢ Passengers will be better-natured when they have 
been fed, and more inclined to give their pennies. 
Besides, they will begin to be tired of the boat 
later in the day, and want some amusement.” 

George, who would not have thought so far as 
that, gave his companion credit for wonderful 
sagacity. . 

They had a few crackers in their coat pockets, 
and of these they made a frugal repast, while 
their fellow-passengers (except those who had like- 
wise brought provisions aboard), in answer to the 
steward’s bell, thronged to the steamboat table. 
As the two friends ate, they discussed the probable 
success of their scheme, and arranged their pro- 
gramme. 

The day was fine and not too cool, though so 
early in the season. The Catskill mountains were 
long since passed, and the celebrated scenery of 
the Hudson was growing a little monotonous, when 
our two youthful adventurers, at just the right 
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moment, made their appearance on the upper 
deck. It was thronged with passengers, occupying 
stools and benches, or walking up and down. 

Jack found a clear space on one side, and said to 
his friend, ‘‘ This will do. Put your back against 
that pillar. Now, don’t think of anything but 
me and the music.” 

George’s cheeks were a-fire with blushes, and 
his heart was beating violently. It took him some 
time to gain confidence and breath to begin. He 
was also greatly embarrassed by the conspicuous 
shortness of his sleeves, as he put up his arms, 
holding the flute to his lips. He had never felt so 
awkward in his life. But resolution, which he did 
not lack, overcame’ self-distrust and bashfulness, 
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and he blew a few wildly sweet premonitory notes. 
‘Then he struck into the Fisker’s Hornpipe, while 
Jack, standing near, nodded approvingly, and beat 
time with his finger. Then Jack began his part. 
In a minute there was a ring of spectators 
around the two performers, and a crowd pressing 
up from behind. On one side stood George, flute 
to lips, his back against the pillar; and in the 
midst was Jack, his head thrown back, now a little 
on one side and now on the other, his face ani- 
mated, his hands on his hips, one of them holding’ 
his hat, his whole body lithe and agile, feet flying, 
and heels and toes striking the floor with surprising 
rapidity and precision. The old spirit of the canal 
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driver seemed to have come back upon him, and 
there was something almost saucy in his appearance. 

The end of the dance was greeted with a mur- 
mur of satisfaction, and Jack immediately passed 
around his hat. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘this is n’t exactly our 
trade, but we’re driven to it by necessity. We 
had our pockets picked when we came aboard at 
Albany, as some of you noticed; and we ’re trying 
to raise.a little money to pay for our supper and” 
lodging.” 

The gentlemen, pretty generally, put their hands 
into their pockets, and a good many pennies, to- 
gether with a few small silver pieces, fell into Jack’s 
hat. Hedid-not confine himself to the ring, but, 
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breaking through it, gave everybody within sound 
of the flute a chance to contribute. 

In the meanwhile George, finding the public at- , 
tention directed from him, gained confidencé, and 
played Sweet Home, and one or two tender Scotch 
airs, with much beauty and feeling. What he 
lacked in brilliancy of execution,—and he was by 
no means a brilliant player,—he more than made 
up in expression. He was surprised to find him- 
self playing so well; his audience inspired him; a 
feeling of triumph filled his heart. 

In a little while, Jack returned, with a joyful 
countenance, and dropped at -his friend’s. feet 2 
hat well ballasted with clinking coin. 
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‘‘Now, my friends,” said he, gaily, ‘‘if you will 


be so obliging as to stand back a little, and make 
a larger ring, you can all see and hear just as well, 
and others will be accommodated. Besides, some 
of you are standing before the ladies, on those 
benches ; and I am sure you are too polite to wish 
to do that.” 

George struck up a lively air, to which Jack 
danced a ‘‘double-shuffic,” putting in his most 
difficult and astonishing touches. By this time it 
had become noised around that these were the lads 
who had had their pockets picked, and the curios- 
ity excited by their novel situation drew, perhaps, 
quite as many spectators as the skill of the per- 
formance. The next time Jack, with glowing face 
and sparkling eyes, passed round the hat, he was 
greeted with many a kind question and pleasant 
joke, and, what was more to his purpose, a gener- 

ous contribution of smallcoins. At the same time, 
the remarks he heard about himself amused him. 

‘* That boy will make his way in the world !” 

*¢ Smart as lightning !” 

‘“If his head ’s as good as his heels, he ’ll do!” 

A lady, dressed in black, seated on one of the 
benches, dropped, with trembling fingers, a Yark 
shilling into his hat, and questioned him, with 
motherly eyes full of affectionate interest. 

‘* Did you never dance for money before ?”’ 

Jack felt that he could honestly say no, though 
he remembered that when he was a canal-driver 
and danced for the boatmen, they sometimes tossed 
him a penny. 

‘‘Ho® much money did you lose by the pick- 
pockets ? ’’ 

‘*T lost forty dollars, and my friend lost almost 
as much.” 

‘* And you are poor boys?” : 

‘** That was all the money we had in the world.” 

The lady felt in her pocket, and dropped another 
shilling into his hat. As she was plainly clad, and 
had not at all the air of a rich person, Jack remon- 
strated. 

‘‘Don’t give us anything because we are : poor 
boys,” he said, blushingly. ‘‘ Though that is true 
enough, we are not beggars. We only ask pay for 

entertainment, if anybody has been enter- 
tainéed.”’ 

“*T have n’t half paid you for my entertainment,” 
the lady replied, with a tender smile. ‘‘ You in- 


terest me. How long have you two been traveling 
together ? ” 

**Only two or three days. I fell in with him by 
the way.” 


** Have you parents? Is youg mother living ?” 

“I’m alone in the world,” was Jack’s reply,«as 
he passed on. 

Near by stood the old gentleman who had be- 
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friended the two boys; and he now shook Jack 
cordially by the hand. 

‘*T want to pay you back the money you lent us, 
and thank you again for your kindness,” said Jack, 
with grateful emotion. ‘‘ We’re in luck, you see.” 

‘*T see,—and glad I am!” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘ But never mind about the money just now. 
You may geed it, after all. You have n’t got 
through your troubles yet.” 

And he firmly refused to receive back the loan. 

‘‘[ knew they were honest boys!” Jack heard 
him say, as again he passed on. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. FITZ DINGLE’S GENEROUS OFFER. 


‘* THIS will do for the present,” Jack said, re- 
turning to his friend. ‘‘ We don’t want to make 
nuisances of ourselves.” 

They withdrew from the crowd, and, returning 
to the nook in the bow, sat down to count their 
money. It was all in copper cents, York sixpences 
and shillings (old-fashioned six and a-quarter and 
twelve and a-half cent silver pieces, called four- 
pences and ninepences in New England), dimes 
and _ half-dimes, which, carefully counted, and 
placed in separate piles, were found to amount to 
the snug little sum of four dollars and eighty 
cents. 

‘* Now, what do you say?” said the exultant 
Jack. ‘‘ Two dollars and forty cents apiece! Not 
a bad job, hey ?” 

‘*I never would have believed it!” exclaimed 
George, gleefully. ‘‘ It seems too good a joke! I 
thought I should burst with laughter once, when 
I thought of it, in the middle of atune! Didn't 
you notice I almost broke down? What would 
Vinnie say ?” 

And he shook with merriment, while he tried to 
keep a sober face, and pulled down his coat-sleeves. 

The boys were observed by two or three passen- 
gers and boathands; and presently they saw a 
portly gentleman, in bright kid gloves and a white 
waistcoat, with a hooked nose, a florid face, and a 
defect in his left eye, moving somewhat pompously | 
toward them. 4 

‘Good pile, éh?” he said in a hoarse bass voice, 
with a leer of pleasantry. ‘‘Ha! ha! pretty well!” 

He winked knowingly at them; and the boys 
noticed that the lids of the defective eye stuck 
together after the operation, remained, so for a 
second or two, then peeled slowly apart, and came 
open in a most comical fashion. Indeed, the man’s 
whole appearance, with his red face, his leer, his 
light kids and his white waistcoat,—out of season, 
and giving him an air of coarse gentility, —struck 
the boys as grotesque and absurd. 


. ‘We have several piles,” replied Jack, coldly, — 
for he did not greatly fancy the man’s acquaint 
ance. 

‘‘Tsee! And you’ve got something better; did 
ye know it?” He winked again shrewdly, and 
added, while the comical eye was slowly coming 
open as before, ‘‘ You’ve got a fortune in your 
heels !” 

‘‘Have 1?” said Jack, jhieetenedt ‘ST did. n't 
know it.” 

‘‘T know it,” replied the man. 
tell you how I know it?” 

‘If you please,” said Jack, 
puzzled and curious. 

‘‘ Because I’ve a_profes- 
sional eye!” the man an- 
swered, with another extra- 
ordinary leer and wink. 

Jack had a mind to ask, 
‘*Which eye?” as ifs uncer- 
tain whether it was the twink- 
ler, or the one which hap- 
pened just then to be glued 
up again; but he thought 
he would not be saucy; so he 
simply asked, ‘‘ What’s that?” 

‘¢1’m professional,” said the 
man. ‘‘ You understand !” 

‘‘Indeed!” said Jack, 
though he did n’t understand 
in the least. 

‘¢ Certainly,” with a flourish 
of the gloved hands, while the 
white waistcoat swelled pro- 
digiously: ‘‘In_ the ‘artistic 
line. I could give. you an 
opening. Iam proprietor of 
a troupe.” ° 

‘* A troop of what?” asked Jack, watching with 
a sort of fascination the peeling open of the comical 
eye. ‘* Horses?” 

‘* Artists !”” said the man, impréssively. 

**Oh! Painters?” said Jack, whose idea of an 
artist was somewhat old-fashioned. As this sug- 
gestion was met by a violent_Jeer and puffing of 
the waistcoat, he added, ‘‘ What sort of, artists ?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the man, strutting to and fro before 
‘the boys, with his gloved thumbs hooked into the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat,—‘‘ hem !—at the pres- 
ent time,”—he paused, and turned his good ihe 
on Jack again—‘“‘ to be plain,—nigger minstrels.” 

‘* Negroes?” said Jack; for the colored minstrel 
business was rather a new thing in those days. 

‘‘Not the genuine article,—ha, ha!” said the 
man, resuming his walk. ‘‘No!  Imitations. 
Genuine art, if not the genuine article!” and he 
laughed at his own joke. ‘‘One of the most ele- 


‘* And shall | 
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gant places of amusement in the metropolis. I've 
the best bones in the country,—I don’t hesitate to 
say in the whole world.” 

‘¢ The best bones ?” queried Jack, who could n't 
see how this man’s bones differed from those of any 
other person possessing a sound constitution. 


‘‘ The best bones; the man who plays the bones, 


lili. simi 


—you understand; and certainly the best low 
comedy tenor in New York;°and now I want a 
person for the clog dance. It’s just the place for 


you, young man. Good pay to begin with, and a 
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“IT’S JUST THE PLACE FOR YOU, YOUNG MAN.” 


fortune in your heels—as I said before—after I have 
developed you into a great artist.” 
‘What do you call good pay ?” asked Jack. 
‘‘ Two dollars a week is good pay at first. Here 
is my card.” | 
It was a bit of enameled pasteboard, on which | 
Jack read, in fancy letters, which seemed affectedly 
fine, for the name of so coarse a man: 


. 
——" . 
Lucius F 

Ucius Firz DINGLE, 

* 


CoLoreD ARTIST Troupr, 


Bowery Hatt. 


a a5 ES sat 


‘* What should. I have to do?” inquired Jack. 

‘* Black your face and hands, dress in character, 
“plantation darkey,—dandified colored gemman, 
—and dance three or four dances in the course of 
the evening. I warrant you a big success!” And 
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the good eye twinkled with professional delight at 
anticipated audiences, while the other struggled 
vainly to get open. 

Jack exchanged glances with George, who looked 
dismayed at the thought of parting with his friend; 
then answered quietly and firmly: 

‘* Thank you, sir; I don’t think I ’ll black my face 
and sell my heels for two dollars a week, just now.” 

‘“‘T "ll say three dollars, if you'll engage for the 
season,” added Fitz Dingle. ‘‘ You ’re a mere boy, 
you know.” 

Jack still shook his head. 

‘‘ Very well; three dollars for the first week; 
then, if you like to stay, an increase of a quarter a 
week.” 

But Jack had made up his mind. . 

‘* Well, come and see my show, anyway. You'll 
find it extremely popular and attractive. And bring 
your friend.” ) 

So saying, he handed Jack a couple of red tick- 
ets, each bearing the inscription: 


: ee i 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


Fitz DINGLe’s CoLorgep MINSTRELS. 


ADMIT ONE. 
\ 


And, urging his ‘‘ young friend” to think of it, 


with a flourish of the kids, and a persuasive leer 
and wink, the professional gentleman stepped 
gracefully from the stage,—his bad eye having al- 
ready retired behind the curtain. 

The boys laughed; and Jack, who had, during 
the scene, mechanically divided the little piles of 
coin into two equal portions, now pushed one of 
them towards George, with one of Fitz Dingle’s red 
tickets. 

“‘ There ’s your share,” said he. 

‘‘It’s more than my share,” George declared. 
‘‘We should n’t have a penny, if it had n’t been 
for you.” 

‘*But half is yours; you remember our agree- 
ment,” Jack insisted. 

‘‘ Well, keep it all for the present, and pay ex- 
penses,” said George, who hated to have anything 
to do with matters of money. 

‘Carry all these coppers? 
pockets out !”’ said Jack. 

‘* Well, I "Il help ‘you bear the load.” 

George took up the ticket and looked at it. 

‘‘ Shall we go and see Fitz Dingle’s elegant en- 
tertainment ?” 

‘¢ Some time—may be. And who knows,” added 
Jack, ‘‘ but I shall be glad to take up with his of- 
fer? We’ve already seen that when a fellow breaks 
down, a pair of heels aint bad to fall back on!” | 


They would tear my 


(To be continued.) 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
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He loved (or professed to love) two accomplished 
ladies. He married one of them privately, but 
would not declare his marriage. Both of them died 
broken-hearted before Dean Swift died. 

Remorse, I think, overtook him afterward. He 
grew so petulant and irritable, that no one wanted 
to live in the same house with him. Then came 
moodiness and melancholy. For a year he said 
never a word to anyone. At last that great mind 
of his,—which was joined with no heart at all,— 
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broke down, and went out, at his death, in gloom 
and silence. He will always be remembered for 
the great intellect he had, and for the pure English 
which he wrote; and always he will be remem- 
bered for the badness of his heart. 

If he were alive to-day, we might like to have 
him make our dictionarics for us, or go to Wash- 
ington for us; but of a certainty—knowing him as 
we do—we should never want him to preach Chris- 
tianity for us, or to sit down with us at our firesides. 


THE 


KINDERGARTEN CROW. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


NOBODY knew how it happened. Every morn- 
ing the floor of the school-house entry was wet, as 
if some one had been carrying water in a very 
leaky dipper. Nobody did it. Not one of the 
scholars could tell anything about it. There it 
was every morning. A wet place on the floor. 

Then something else happened. The tin dipper 
that hung by the water pitcher was found in the 
stove nearly melted away. At any rate, no one 
could ever drink a drop out of it again. 

Who did that? The teacher asked every one 
and nobody could tell anything about it, and really 
it was all very strange indeed. 

It was a Kindergarten School. A Kindergarten 
School is the best place in the world. They 
have games there, and they tell stories about 
birds and trees and animals of every kind. Now, 
the teacher in this school could tell ‘‘ the very 
primest kind of stories,” and on the day the drink- 
ing dipper was found in the stove, she called all 


the scholars into the school-room and said that she 
had something to tell them. Of course, it must be 
a story. Every one sat still and prepared to hear 
something very wonderful. 

And so it was—very wonderful indeed. The 
teacher said she had a crow in the house! A crow! 
A real, live crow? Yes, a regular crow. What is 
acrow? A bird. Whatcolor is he? Black, with 
black eyes and a great beak. Did you ever see a 
crow? Yes, in the woods, but never in the house. 

Sometimes they tame crows, but they are not 
pleasant pets. Why not? Because they love to 
pick up things, bits of thread, or a thimble, or 
even a spoon, and anything else they can find. 
How very queer! What ever can a crow do with 
a spoon ora thimble? No, a crow does not really 
want the things he finds, but he always picks 
them up and carries them away, and he hides them 
in the top of a tree, or in some dark corner, where 
no one can find them; and as he cannot tell any- 
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one where they are, the things are lost. Crows 
always are likely to be at such mischief; and, in 
fact, they make very unpleasant companions. 

‘‘ But what do they do so for? Nobody knows. 
It must be only for mischief and to make trouble. 
Now, this crow I have is full of mischief, and I 
don’t know what I shall do with him. To-day he 
stole the dipper and hid it in the stove.” 

**Ho! ho! It is n’t a real, truly real, crow! 
Say, teacher, now, it isn’t a real crow? Is it?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” resumed the teacher. 
‘‘Tt acts like a crow. Every day it spills water 
in the entry-way. Nobody but a crow would do 
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that. Crows like to make trouble, and I think 
there really must be a black crow in the schodl- 
house. I have not found him yet, but I expect 
every morning to see him hopping up the stairs, 
or to find him perched on the top of the door, and 
winking his black eyes at the scholars.” 

‘* Say, teacher. I guess I saw him.” 

‘“You! Johnny! Did you see him?” 

Johnny felt pretty badly, but he said he didn't 
mean to do any harm, and he would n’t do it again 
—no, never. And he didn’t. 


So they never found the crow in the Kinder- 
garten after all. 


MAMIE’S LECTURE. 


‘‘ITTy dirl! what 00 doin’ in my papa’s d’essin’ 


seen, not heard. Ill tell my mamma ‘bout how 


tase? Don’t oo know it’s welly naughty for itty you went an’ dot into my papa’s d’essin’ we 
dirls to det into d’essin’ tases? Itty chil’ren sood be Tissent no bizness for itty dirls. I ’s’amed of 00! 
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HOW THE SNOW CAME. 


By ANNIE R. ANNAN. 


DAINTY sheets and spread all crumpled, 
Brown and yellow locks all rumpled,— 
Boys, you know! 
Bolster rolled up like a billow,— 
Poppies smothered in a pillow 
Might look so. 


One plump leg out for an airing, 
Always heedless in its daring 
Where it goes; 
Moonbeams through the frast-panes trickle, 
And with stealthy fingers tickle 
Five pink toes. 


What do sleepy poppies dream of? 

Why, of course, they take the cream of 
Day-time joys; 

Things first thought of when they wake up,— 

Sleds, for instance, are what make up 
Dreams of boys. 


Out of doors the trees, beseeching, 
All their naked arms are reaching 
To the stars. 
“Cover us, dear snow, all over, 
For we miss the warm sweet clover,” 
Pray the flowers. 


“Not a night-cap when we’re freezing,— 
Bless us! we shall soon be sneezing,” 
Cry the pumps; 


‘“‘And hereby we give you warning, 
You will find us by the morning 
In the dumps.” 


Midnight only! What is ailing 
All the stars that they~are paling 
From the sight? 
And the dim moon needs a snuffing; 
May be a great wind is puffing 
Out her light. 


Ah! this snow-flake tells the story! 
Now the spoiier of her glory 
Is confessed. 
Thickly now the flakes are dropping, 
Like white doves that, never stopping, 
Seek their nest. 


Heigh-ho, laddies! leave your dreaming ; 
Here ’s a world with sunshine teeming, 
Waiting you. 
All the pine trees have on mittens, 
And the posts have milk-white kittens 
On them, too; 
And the pump, who looks half crazy,— 
Night-cap sidewise,—tips a lazy 
‘How d’ ye dor” 


Winter roses for your getting ; 

Fields of white for sower setting 
Gleaming near,— 

Oh, a fair new world of beauty !— 

Preaching: Gladness is a duty 
God holds dear. 


THE LAST PIE.’ 


By ALICE CHADBOURNE. 


‘‘ AUNT DELIA, do tell me some more about the 
funny times you had when you were a little girl. 
You were always getting into such scrapes !” 

“*Scrapes!” repeated Aunt Delia, in a solemn 
voice, but with laughing eyes. ‘* Howcan you talk 
so? But, Puss, I believe you have had the whole 
story of my pranks (as you call them), big and 
little, at least, half a dozen times.’’ 

‘*QOh, no, I hope not. I’m sure there’s one left. 
You were always doing something; and it takes 


little girls so long to grow!” Aunt Delia went 
on sewing. Pretty soon she looked up with a 
smile. 

‘* Did I ever tell you about my last pie, Annie?” 

‘‘ Your last pie? No, auntie. I £new there was 
something !” 

‘Well, when I was a child, I thought nobody 
could make pumpkin pies equal to my mother’s ; 
and, indeed, now I’m a woman, I cannot say that I 
think very differently. Perhaps the pumpkins were 
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better in those days than they are now. Perhaps it 
was that grand old brick oven. Perhaps it was my 
mother’s skillful fingers; or, it may have been all 
three together; but certain it is, try as hard as 
I may, I cannot make my pumpkin pies look or taste 
like your grandmother’s. What a great store of 
these dainties used to come out of that generous 
oven! spicy and sweet, shining and golden; but 
we all were very fond of them, and though there 
were always so many, they were sure to disappear 
in a discouragingly short space of time. 

“One day I happened to be alone in the kitchen, 
just after the whole ovenful of pies had been put on 
the table. All at once, I had an idea. I thought 
how glad mother always was when she had a nice 
lot of things baked up for us to eat, and how nice 
it would be, when she thought the pies were all gone, 
if I could bring out one and put it on the supper- 
table. I might do this if I could only hide one 
away somewhere. But where could I put it, with- 
out mother’s secing it? At last I thought of a 
place,—a grand place, I fancied. "Way up on the 
highest shelf in the pantry, stood an old-fashioned 
tin-baker, in which mother sometimes baked biscuit 


for tea. She used it only once in a while; so there. 


was n’t much danger of her finding my pie there. 
‘‘It was a difficult matter to mount up so high 
with my savory treasure, and to do it without dis- 
covery; but I was quick of hand, and light of foot, 
and with the aid of a chair, a tall stool, a table and 
a box, I succeeded. The delicious pie was safely 
hidden away in the innocent-looking baker, and 
everything was in order again before mother came 
back to the kitchen, and began to carry the rest of 
the baking into the pantry. I helped, thinking, 
gleefully, of the surprise in store for her. There were 
so many pies, she did not notice that one was gone. 
‘Some time after this, 1 came home from school 
one afternoon, to meet a surprise, myself. Run- 
ning into the sitting-room to give mother a kiss, I 
found her sitting close to a strange gentleman on 
the sofa, and looking so overjoyed, I instantly made 
up my mind that the visitor must be my uncle, who 
had gone away to sca, a good many years before, 
and had never been heard from since. I was a ro- 
mantic little body then, and, though there had 
been no reasonable ground for hope, I had dreamed 
so many extravagant dreams over my_ uncle 
and his return, that I found it very easy to beiieve 
I was looking at him now, and waited in breath- 
less eagerness for my mother to tell me all about 
him. I did not wait long; but was greatly disap- 
pointed to find it was not Uncle Sewall, after all, 
though, oddly enough, it was my mother’s cousin, 
who had lived in her home, and been just as dear 
to her as Uncle Sewall himself. He had exactly 
the same names, too, first and last, as her brother ; 
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and mother hadn't seen Azm, either, for a long, 
long time, and did n't know that he was alive. So, 
on the whole, it was almost as nice, for me, as J had 
hoped. I called him ‘uncle,’ and learned to love 
him very dearly after that; but the first day I felt 
a little shy with him, and, when mother went out 
to get tea ready, I went, too. 

‘* How mother’s eyes shone that night, and how 
briskly she stepped about! Dear mother! every- 
body loved her, she was so bright and genial. 

‘*'We put on the finest table-cloth, and mother 
brought out the pretty china tea-set that father 
brought home from sea. Then she made a rasp- 
berry short-cake, because her cousin Sewall was 
always so fond of it. 

‘* «But the pumpkin pies are all gone, Delia,’ she 
said, regretfully. ‘I am so sorry! There never 
was anything Cousin Sewall enjoyed more, in the 
way of eating, than one of my pumpkin pics; and 
the last batch was unusually good. I wish he had 
come a little earlier in the week.’ 

‘1 did n't say a word, but I felt exultant enough, 
I can assure you. How wise I had been! I had 
provided for this grand occasion, as well as if I had 
foreseen it! And, when mother went into the 
sitting-room again, while the tea was drawing and 
the cake was baking, I just got my chair and stool 
and table and box, climbed up a second time, 
made my descent, pie in hand, without accident, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it safely landed 
on the tea-table, concealed from view by a clean 
white napkin, for I did not wish the important 
secret to be found out till the very last moment. 

‘‘By this time it was pretty dark, and we were 
obliged to cat by lamplight. I always liked to 
have the curtains drawn and the lamp lighted, 
when we ate supper. It was cosier. 

‘* Cousin Sewall praised the tea and the short- 
cake; said it tasted exactly as mother’s short-cake 
used to taste when he was a boy, and mother told 
him how sorry she was that her pumpkin pies were 
all gone, she knew he liked them so much. 

‘‘That was a triumphant moment for me. I 
don’t suppose I shall ever feel just the same again, 
if I live to be ever so old. 

‘*€ No, mother, there is one left,’ I said, trying to 
speak as if the matter were common-place enough, 
but not succeeding. ‘ 77s is the last one!’ 

**<T should hope it was, if the rest of them were 
like that!’ cried Tom, as I carefully lifted the nap- 
kin from my prccious pie. 

“‘ Certainly I never wish to feel again just as I 
did at that particular instant. There was the 
pumpkin pie, to be sure, conspicuous on the dainty 
tea-table, but covered, every bit of it, with snow- 
white mould ! 

“«<« That ’s frosting I don’t like,’ said Tom. 
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“¢Why, Delia!’ exclaimed mother, in astonish- 
ment, ‘what does all this mean ?’ 

“‘Thidit away. I thought you would be so glad. 
I was in such a hurry, and it was so dark I did n't 
see it was spoiled. Oh, dear!’ and dropping my 
head in an agony of shame and disappointment, | 

- burst into tears. 
‘“T believe they all, even teasing Tom, tried to 


be sober, out of pity to me, but it was impossible 
not to laugh; and supper ended in a tempest of 
glee, in which I, at last, joined with the rest. 
Cousin Sewall consolingly said that he would very 
cheerfully take the will for the deed; but he was a 
dear lover of fun; and, to the end of his days, I 
never saw him without his asking after the welfare 
of my /ast pie /” 


HANS RYITZAR’S BREAKFAST. 


(Traxslation of German Story in February Number.) 


THERE was once a man whose name was Hans 
Ryitzar. He was so absent-minded a man, that 
he would ring at the door-bell of his own house and 
ask if Mr. Ryitzar was at home; and he often did 
many other things equally mndiculous. 

One day he was standing on the sidewalk, ear- 
nestly considering the subject of his breakfast. 
Where was he to get anything to eat? He was very 
hungry, and he had not a cent in his pocket. He 
had started out in the morning for a long walk, 
and it was too far for him to go home now. 

The more he thought of his unfortunate con- 
dition the more doleful he became; and he looked 
so miserable, that one of his friends, who was pass- 
ing on the other side of the street, came over to 
ask him what was the matter. 

Hans looked up and said, in a mournful voice: 

“Tam hungry. I have no money, and it is too 
far to go home for my: breakfast. Is not that 
enough to make me sad?” 

At that moment the friend caught sight of a big 
sausage sticking out of Hans’ coat-tail pocket. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘‘I understand; you forgot to 
bring any breakfast with you?” 

“Yes,” said Hans; ‘‘I knew I should be away 
all day, but I never thought of breakfast.” 

‘‘That’s very bad,” said his friend, who was a 
merry fellow, ‘‘and I am sorry oe I came help 
you, for I have no money with me.’ 

“Yes, that makes things worse,” said Hans, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ I suppose I shall be sick.” 

“‘ There is only one thing that I can think of to 
advise you to do,” said his friend. 

“And what is that ?” " 

“Perhaps you will not like to do it,” said the 
other. 

“Tf it is night and just, and will not bring shame 


to an honest man, I will do it,” said Hans, ‘‘ for I 
am very hungry.” 

‘*T think the action will be strictly virtuous,” said 
his friend; ‘‘ but you may not wish to perform it.” 

‘* Why not?” asked Hans. 

““ Because you have not done so before,” answered 
his friend. ‘‘ It is a very easy thing. All you have 
to do is to put your hand into your coat-tail pocket 
and pull out a big sausage which I see there, and 
which is, no doubt, accompanied by some bread, 
for I notice the pocket is stuffed very full.” 

Hans looked up in amazement, and then he put 
both hands to his pocket, and, with some trouble, 
pulled out a great sausage and half a loaf of brown 
bread. 

With one of these in each hand, he stood con- 
founded, while his friend went away, laughing 
heartily. 

Hans now fell into another reverie, and while 
wondering how all this could have happened, he en- 
tirely forgot all about his breakfast until it was near 
evening. Then he thought he might as well go 
home and get a warm supper, instead of eating 
that cold bread and sausage, which he would give 
to the dogs, a large number of which, attracted by 
the food Hans had been holding in his hands so 
long, were now jumping and barking around 
him. 

But he forgot to do this, and walked home with 
the bread and sausage in his hands and all the dogs 
following him. 

When he reached his house, the supper-bell was 
ringing; but happening just then to look at the 
food that he carried in his hands, Hans forgot 
everything else in the world, and seating himself 


on the door-step, he ate every morsel of his sausage 
and bread. 
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RED-TOP SEEING THE WORLD. 


“ Pgrp! peep!” cried poor little Red-top. ‘I ran away 
from my mamma, and now I am lost—peep! p-e-e-p! 
What shall I do? 

‘“¢ And—peep, p-e-e-p |—a bad boy came at me witha 
stick, to kill me all dead; and I had to squeeze through 


sucH a small hole in a ence) A brown toad lived there... | 


He tried to bite my nose off, but he could not find it— 
peep, peep ! And—peep, ied he dog, who had a long 
tail, made fun of mine. He said, ‘ Bow, wow, wow ! what 
* tail! why, it’s no tail at all!’—peep, p-e-e-p! 
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‘Then I ran up here, where I can see the whole world. 
Dear me, how big it is! I am so cold, and I want to eat 
a worm! My mamma knows how to scratch for them—l 
don’t. Oh! where is she?—peep! Mamma, mam-ma— 
peep! Oh, if I could find her, I would never, never rua 
away again—peep! p-e-e-e-e-p! ” 
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GOOD OLD SAM. 
IN WORDS OF FOUR LETTERS. 
‘Come, dear 
old Sam,” said 
Will, <‘you gave 
me a fine trot 
down the lane ; 
now I will give 
you as much to 
eat as you want.” 
Two big ears 
went up in the 
air at this; for 
Sam was just as 
fond of oats and 
hay as you are 
of cake and pie. 
Then Mrs. Duck 
ran to the pond 
and said to Mr. 
Duck, ‘*Oh,what 
a nice boy that 
is! Sam was 
good to him, 
and now he, in 
his turn, is good 
to Sam. I want 
to be good too ; oe : 
so I have come to tell you, that if we run, we may be in time 
to pick up all the nice bits that Sam lets fall.” 
Now just look at them all! Sam, Will, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Duck! all kind and good! Will you try to be kind and 
good too? Iam sure you will. It is the best way to live. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN-KITE. 
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Little Miss Moffit is at home, 
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The man-kite becomes undecided in his plans. He finds an uneasy resting-place. © | Where he can reflect on the vanity of earthly greatness. 
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TAKEN AT HIS WORD 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
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HEROD’S STORY. 

‘““ THERE, go!” said I; ‘‘and I don’t care if I 
never see you again!” 

I am almost an old man now, with grey hairs 
and rheumatism, and an objection to draughts; so 
old that I wear my rubbers in dry, cold weather, 
and don’t take off a comforter before May, and 
don’t go out after dewfall in the summer, and don’t 
keep track of the last engagement, and don’t think 
much about the church sociables and whom I 
shall take to a lecture. 

You can think how old that must be! 
as Iam, I remember just how I said those words ; 
where the accent fell; how they sounded ; how the 
wind caught them and blew them around the cor- 
ners of the house; and how they seemed to come 
around and knock on the windows, to be let in 
again, after I had shut the door. Nothing has 
happened to me in all my life since they were 
spoken that has helped in the least to make me 
forget them. 

It may be only an old man’s notion, but some- 
times I am forced to wonder if anything will hap- 
pen in the next life that can make me forget them. 

There is this about a next world’s life, girls and 
boys: It is no fun, to my mind, to carry a thing 
on into it that you want to forget and can’t forget. 
And we all know how dreary anything is when 
there ’s ‘no fun” in it. 

There was fun enough in what I have to tell, at 
the first of it. At least Trollo thought so, I sup- 
pose. Trollo was my brother. He was a little chap, 
eight years old. I was fourteen. They all had 
gone off and left us alone in the house, and Trollo 
had plagued me half out of my senses. That’s 
the way, you know, it seemed to me. It seemed to 
Aim quite different, I’ve no doubt. 

This is how it happened. 

My sister Mary lived in New Haven. That was 
fifteen miles away. Mary’s husband had got into 
some trouble about money, and father thought he 
would go on and see about it ; and Mary’s baby was 
- sick with something or other, and mother thought 
she would go on and sce about that. 

Mary’s husband was always getting into trouble 
about money, and Mary’s baby was always getting 
sick; but they didn’t often come on poor Mary 
together. At any rate, father and mother thought 
they would go on; and as they would be gone only 
over the second night, and because { ‘as fourteen 
years old, and because Trollo said .. would be 
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good, and because Keziah Phipps said she would 
come over and ‘‘do” for us, and stay nights, unless 
‘‘the old man got his back up,’”—and because, on 
the whole, we did n’t very much care, but thought 
it would be rather nice, and that if Keziah Phipps’ 
old man should, by any providential accident, ‘‘ get 
his back up,” we would make molasses corn-balls, 
with vanilla in them,—we were left alone. 

It was dark and cloudy, the day they went 
away. Mother said she was afraid it was blowing 
up for a storm; but father said he thought not. 
And he told me to be sure and not let the fire go 
out, nor the pigs go hungry, nor the horse go un- 
blanketed; and mother kissed us both—but she 
kissed Trollo twice—and told me to take good care 
of Trollo, and let the cat sit by the fire; and then 
the stage rattled away with them, and Trollo and I 
stood looking after it. 

‘I wish they ’d come back to-morrow; don’t 
you, Herod?” said Trollo. 

My name was Hurdley. But Trollo used to call 
me Herod, just to see what I would say; and when 
he found I didn’t say anything, he called me so 
because he had got into the way of calling me so; 
and by the time he’d got into the way of calling 
me so, I didn’t much mind, but rather liked it. 
Only when the boys laughed at it, or I felt cross, it 
used to seem an ugly name. But Trollo had a 
gentle, little, pleasant voice, and generally I liked 
the sound he gave it. 

I said no, I did n’t wish they were coming righi 
back; for I was thinking about the vanilla com- 
balls. And Trollo said he did n’t know as he did 
either. 

‘‘But you ’re to be good, you know,” said I. 

I felt very old and superior to Trollo, and I rather 
liked it to feel that I could order him around for 
two days. 

‘*‘T had n’t said I wasn’t, had I?” said Trollo, 


‘firing up to begin with. 


Then I fired up a little, and told him he was to 
behave himself, at all events; and that was the be- 
ginning of it. I thought afterwards it would have 
been nicer in me not to have preached at him be- 
fore he’d had a chance to behave one way or 
another. But I didn’t think of it at the time. 
Boys don’t, you know. 

So we both sulked a little, and Trollo went to 
school; but when he came home to dinner we 'd 
got over it, or very nearly. We only quarreled 
about his piece of pie. I said it was bigger than 
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mother let him have. And we got the foot-rule 
and a tape-measure, and measured it off. Then 
he ate it down in three mouthfuls, to pay me for 
that. 

I did n’t go to school myself. I was to stay and 
watch the house, and look after the horse, and so 
forth; for it was only two days, and I could study 
at home, and such a thing might never happen 
again. And Keziah Phipps came over and got 
dinner and went away again, and came again to 
supper, and stayed all night. Keziah Phipps was 
our nearest neighbor; she lived a quarter of a mile 
away. Ours was rather a lonesome house, with 
pine trees in the front yard and a long stretch of 
fields behind, where the snow drifted; it always 
drifted in the road by our house, too. We lived on 
a very windy road. 

It was a cold day, and the wind blew pretty high. 
Trollo came in from school the last time that after- 
noon with red cheeks, and as full of mischief as he 
could hold. He stamped off the snow in the entry 
and flung his mittens at me when I told him not 
to. One of them hit me in the eye. 

Trollo was a good aim—a lithe, little quick-eyed 
chap, always up to something. 

‘““Oh! I didn’t mean to!” he said, when the 
mitten hit. 

But I was mad. It didn’t hurt me much; but 
I’d been having a cold time with the horse and 
had spilled the pigs’ supper, and, I suppose, did n’t 
feel like myself exactly, from not going to school as 
usual, but loafing around and sitting by the fire 
so much. At any rate, I was mad. So! shook 
him. 

He did n’t say much, and I don’t think he cared 
wmuch. He’d come home as wild as a witch, and 
there wasn’t anything he wasn’t ready to do to 
make mischief that night. And because I was mad, 
he would n’t mind me. 

He tied his rubber boots to the door-bell. He 
stuffed his wet mittens down my neck. He set the 
cat into the platter with the turkey bones, and then 
set platter, cat, bones and all upon the table, 
when Keziah Phipps had begun to eat. He ran 
out with a new squash pie to give to the horse, and 
dropped it and fell on it before he got there. He 
put salt in my tea, and sugar on my pickles, and 
green wood on the fire; and when I scolded him, 
he whistled. 

Then, after tea, we sat down to study. Some- 
how, everything that Trollo did seemed to me to be 
wrong that night. He banged his boots against 
the table-leg. He would n’t put on his slippers. 
His nails were dirty; he would n’t clean them. He 
asked Keziah for another piece of cake, and, after 
all he had done, he got it. He sang ‘Hail, 
Columbia!” on a very flat squeak for twenty 
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minutes. He sat down on the cat. He would n't 
brush his hair. He got Keziah to show him his 


sums. He flung sofa-pillows at the ceiling, and 
they came down on the custard batter. He seemed 
to me the most disagreeable boy I ever knew. 


When he went to bed, I told him so. 


I remember just how he looked, standing—with 
our little brass bed-lamp in his hand—in the entry, 
to say good-night. It was one of those old- 
fashioned, one-wicked lamps, that gave almost no 
light. His face looked dim and odd behind it in 
the dark entry. 

He started to say something, but gave it up and 
did n’t speak,—only laughed,—and trotted off up 
stairs, kicking his boots off and letting them drop 
down through the balusters. He was a merry, 
happy-go-lucky little chap. If he minded anything, 
he would n’t say so. If you were cross to him, he 
might plague you; but he would n’t scold a great 
deal himself. 

The next morning it was much the same. It 
was a very dark morning, and snowing in a slow, 
hard way. We woke late, and I had to hurry 
Trollo up. I don’t suppose I was very gentle. And 
he threw pillows at me, and when I ordered him 
down to see if Keziah had got breakfast, he hid my 
tooth-brush. I need n’t have ordered him around 
so much, but I thought that was part of the fun of 
having father and mother gone. I rather liked it 
to be able to say ‘‘ you must” and ‘‘ you must n’t” 
to Trollo. It didn’t occur to me to wonder how 
Trollo liked it. 

Well, it was one thing and another between 
Trollo and me till school-time. Such little things 
they seem now! But they did not seem little to 
me then. I was cross and cold. And I was afraid 
Keziah Phipps’ old man would n’t get his back up, 
after all, and we should n’t get our corn-balls. And 
everything hit me, somehow, just the crooked way. 
You know how it is on acold morning. Not that 
I want to excuse myself. I would n’t excuse myself 
for the wide, wide world, for what I said to Rollo at 
the last. 

He’d plagued me about his luncheon,—for it 
was so snowy Keziah thought he’d better stay over 
till afternoon, —or I thought he plagued me. He 
nibbled at the pie, and took a squash cooky 
Keziah made forme. And when! told him how 
much trouble he was, he said : 

“* Hee-he-hee-e-e-ee !” 

He had a funny way of laughing out, like a 
waterfall or a little bell, or a little shower. When 
I felt pleasant, I liked to hear him laugh. When I 
did n’t, it did n’t make me any pleasanter. | 

‘It’s nothing to laugh at,” said I. 

‘*Hee-k -he-ce-ee!” said Trollo. 

I did n’t say anything to that, but hurried him 
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along a little to the door. 
actly. 

‘*Come, Herod!” said Trollo; ‘‘le’ me alone, 
and say good-by !”’ 

‘* My name is #of Herod!” said I, with an awful 
air. 

‘Oh, well,” said Trollo, ‘‘don’t let’s be so cross. 
I wished you were coming, too. Just see it snow!” 

He stood a minute on the steps, turning his face 
towards the road—the pretty, mischievous little 
round, red face! It looked graver, somehow, that 
minute, as he stood looking at the storm. And he 
spoke back in his gentlest, prettiest little way, as 
he went down the steps and waded into the snow 
that had already begun to drift in shallow, greyish 
piles against the fence. 

‘“Good-by, Herod!” said Trollo. 

But still I felt a little cross; and he called me 
Herod. And 1 did m& want to give in to him that 
way, I suppose. However it came about, I called 
after him down the walk: 

‘* There, go! And I don’t care if I never see 
you again !” 

Trollo did not answer. The wind blew in between 
us. He trudged off stoutly into the storm, his little 
red tippet flying in the wind across his shoulder. 
The snow whirled up, and in a minute or less I lost 
sight of the little tippet, and came in and shut the 
door. 

I shut the door, but I did not shut away the 
words I had spoken to Trollo. As I told you, they 
seemed to me to come back and knock on the 
window to be let in again. If I could, I would 
have unsaid them, I think, even then. I wished I 
had said something a little different, somehow. 

I passed rather a lonesome morning. The storm 
grew worse. Keziah Phipps warmed over the hash 
and a piece of squash pie for me, and went home 
early. She said may be she should n’t come over 
again. ‘* The old man was riley about it to-day, 
anyhow—his potatoes burned yesterday—and then 
it did set in and snow at such arate!” But she’d 
come if she could, for she ’d promised my ma, and 
I could heat up the coffee myself, for she'd cut the 
bread and butter. 

So I said, ‘‘ Very well,” and I did n’t urge her to 
come, for I was thinking about the corn-balls. I 
hoped Trollo would get home in good season, and 
we'd have some fun. I opened Keziah’s old um- 
brella for her, and kicked her a little path to the 
gate, and then came back and stood in the door 
till she had got out of sight, and then I came into 
the house alone. 

It did seem lonesome, do the best I would. My 
footsteps echoed up and down the stairs. The 
doors slammed after me and made me start. 
The fire winked at me, as if it were going to sleep. 


I didn’t push him ezx- 
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I built it up, and put things in order a little, pick- 
ing up some slippers and an old mitten of Trollo’s, 
that he had left kicking around. I wished that 
Trollo would come. It gave me an unhappy feeling 
to see the little slippers, as if I had been home- 
sick. 

I went to the barn for company before long, and 
fed the pigs and shook down hay for Hautboy—that 
was the horse—for the night, although it was early, 
and locked everything up, and came back again, 
wondering what I should do next. I wished that 
Trollo would come. 

I had been in the barn some time, and when I 
crossed the little side-yard to come from the bam 
to the housc, I was surprised to see how the storm 
had gained. It was blowing, by that time, a fur- 
ous gale; the wind came up in long waves like an 
incoming tide. It took my breath as I stood in the 
barn door. The air was grey and dense with snow 
and sleet. There was a deep drift in the yard at 
the corner where I crossed. I waded through to 
get to the house. It came almost to my waist. I! 
could hardly get the door together. I wished that 
Trollo were at home. 

I wished so again when I had got into the house 
by the fire. It looked so deadly cold out of doors. 
I wondered how anyone could see his way to walk 
in that great whirl of snow and wind. And sucha 
little fellow—only eight years old ! 

I looked at the clock. It was almost four. Just 
about that time he would be starting to come home. 
The school-house was a mile and a-quarter away, 
beyond the church and beyond the town. Trollo 
had rather a lonely road to come, and a very windy 
one, ag I said. There were two ways, where the 
road branched off. He might take one or he 
might take another; but both were bad enough. 

I began to think that I should feel better to go 
and meet him. But I remembered that he would 
have started long before I could get there, and that 
I could not tell which way he would come. If he 
came alone, he would come by the church. When 
he came with Jenny Fairweather, he came the 
other way. Jenny Fairweather and Trollo were 
rivals in the spelling class, but the best of friends 
outside of it. : 

So I gave up the idea of going to meet him, for if 
I missed him, and he came home cold and found me 
gone, I should be sorry, 1 thought. I ran up into 
the attic once, to see if 1 could see anything of him. 
It had begun to grow a little dark.. I thought I 
could see as far as the church clock, for I often got 
the time by the attic window. But I could not 
even see the church. I could not see the road. | 
could see nothing but_.win:’' and snow. It seemed 
to me as if I could se--th ind. From the attic 
window, the whole wrld se « 1 to have khecome a 
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whirlpool.of wind and snow. Oh, fora sight of the 
little red tippet ! a glimpse of the round, red, mis- 
chievous little face ! 

It seemed to me still as if those ugly words were 
blowing about in the storm, and had come up to 
the attic window, and were knocking and knock- 
ing to be let in. 

‘I don’t care if I never see you again!” 

‘‘1—don’t—care if I—never—sce you—again!” 
I actually tried to open the window and let them 
in,—I felt so uncomfortable in the attic. But the 
window was frozen and stuck. 

I went down stairs and tricd to amuse myself by 
putting the molasses candy on to boil. Keziah 
Phipps had not appeared, and I thought it as good 
as settled that the old man’s back would be up 
to-night. She would not come. We would have 
the candy. Trollo would be so pleased ! He would 
come in wet and cold. - I would have a good, hot 
fre. I would get him some dry stockings. Per- 
haps we would roast some apples in the ashes. 
Trollo always liked to roast apples. We should 
have a nice time that night. He should see that I 
was glad to see him again, after all! He should 
know that I dd n’¢ think him the most disagreeable 
boy I ever knew. I should n’t say much about it, 
for it was not our way. But he should know. 

So I put the molasses on, and then 1 went to the 
window to look for Trollo. Then I got out the 
bread and butter and coffee, that they might be 
ready for his supper; and I went down into the 
cellar and picked out the biggest Baldwin I could 
find, to roast for him. Then I went to the window 
again. I was very restless. I could not keep away 
from the window. The storm was beating against 
the house in an awful way. 

Half-past four. Trollo had notcome. Five. No 
Trollo. Quarter past five. Where was Trollo? 

It came upon me very suddenly that it was dark, 
and that Trollo ought to have been at home half- 
an-hour ago,—three-quarters, perhaps. It came 
into me, like the thrust of a sharp knife, that some- 
thing had happened to keep the child away. Had 
he gone home with Jenny Fairweather? Had he 
not started at all? Had he got angry with me be- 
cause of what I said, and gone on to Keziah’s to 
frighten me? Or had he started, and nof got any- 
where? Where could he be? 

I was too restless, wretched and anxious by that 
time to sit any longer, asking myself questions to 
which I got no answer. I determined to harness 
up the horse, and start out to find my brother. 

It took me some time to do this, for Hautboy 
was of the opinion that the barn was the warmest 
Place for a horse of any-sense that night. He 
would not také the b‘é&, and made me trouble. I 
had to hunt upa be --and stand on it to reach his 
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head, —for I was not tall of my age. It was quite 
dark by the time I got harnessed and drove out into 
the yard. 

I drove as fast as I could, but that was scarcely 
overawalk. The long, dim, bleak road stretched, 
a solid drift, before me. Hautboy broke it angrily, 
tossing the snow back into my face, and blinding 
me again and again. I took the road to Jenny 
Fairweather’s, as nearly as I could make out where 
the road might be. I thought I would inquire 
there first. 

‘‘ Surely Trollo must be there !” I said to myself, 
as I drove along. ‘‘ Trollo will be there !” 

I looked out into the drifts as I rode along. An 
awful fear had crept into my heart. I would not 
own it to myself. I said, ‘‘He will be at Jenny 
Fairweather’s.” But I looked at all the drifts. 
Sometimes I poked them with the butt end of my 
whip. Sometimes I called out. I did not call 
Trollo,—for, of course, Troflo mus¢ be at Jenny 
Fairweather’s. But I thought I would shout a 
little, —it did no harm. 

I knew the Fairweathers’ by the light in the 
sitting-room behind the red curtains. I drove up 
close to the back door, and went in without knock- 
ing. I carricd the reins in with me, so that Haut- 
boy should not overturn the sleigh in the drifts, 
from being restless. I knocked with my whip on 
the sitting-room door. 

Mrs. Fairweather came to the door. She held a 
light, and had her hand up before her eyes to 
shield them. I could see into the sitting-room. 
Jenny Fairweather sat there alone, studying her 
atlas at the table. My heart gave a sickening 
bound ; but I spoke up—or I tried to—manfully : 

‘‘Is Trollo here, Mrs. Fairweather ?” 

‘*Trollo! No! Where is he?” 

‘‘ That ’s what I don’t know. He has n’t come 
home from school at all. I thought he must have 
come with Jenny. I thought you had kept him on 
account of the storm.” 

‘“Why, he started when I did!” said Jenny. 
She, too, came to the door and looked at me. ‘‘ He 
started, but hé went the other way. I came with 
Tommy Larkins. Trollo didn’t come with us at 
all. He went the other way, alone.” 

‘‘Where can he be?” exclaimed Mrs. Fair- 
weather. 

I did not answer. I could not speak. Mrs. Fair- 
weather and Jenny followed me to the door. They 
said things that I did not hear. I only remember 
telling Mrs. Fairweather that he must have gone 
to some of the neighbors, and that I should drive 
up the other way; and I remember her saying that 
I must have help,—the child must be found! And 
that she wished she and Jenny were men, to go 
with me. 
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I got into the sleigh, and started out again into 
the storm. 

I was now very cold; but I did not think much 
about it. I whipped and whipped poor Hautboy, 
and we blundered along, —freezing, frightened, 
_ stumbling,—into the other road. I could just see 

the church. I thought if I could get as far as the 
church, I would go to the first house I came to and 


get help. I shouted as I went along, and called 
out Trollo’s name. But I could scarcely hear my 
own voice. I could not see. I could not breathe. 


My hands were stiff. I dropped the reins two 
or three times. The wind blew savagely up 
the other road. It blew in our faces. Hautboy did 
not like it. He puffed and backed and bothered 
me. 

The first thing I knew, the horse stood still. I 
whipped him, but it did no good. I shouted, but 
he would not stir. I got out to see what was the 
matter. We had stuck in a mighty drift, which 
_ came to the creature’s haunches. 

So fast and so frightfully our old-fashioned Con- 
necticut storms come down ! 

I turned around as well as I could, and Hautboy 
put for home. I sat still, in a stupid way, in the 
sleigh. I let the reins hang, for I could not hold 
them. I felt very numb and sleepy. I wondered 
if I were freezing to death. I thought how I should 
look, when Trollo found me in the morning; how 
Hautboy would get as far as the barn-door, and 
stick, with the sleigh; how I should be sitting up 
there, straight under the buffalo, half in, half out 
the door. 

Then | thought that, perhaps, Trollo would never 
find me at all. Stupidly, I seemed to think that 
Trollo was frozen too. In a dreamy, meaningless 
_way, I remembered telling Trollo that I noped I 
should never see him again; and I wondered if, 
when fe was freezing, Ae remembered it too. 

All at once I felt myself aroused. Something 
had happened. MHautboy stood stock still beside a 
fence. He whinnied, and turned his neck to look 
at me. 

‘‘What is it, Hautboy?” said I, sleepily. I 
managed to get out. Had we got home? Had 
we gone on to Keziah’s? What had happened ? 

We had got home—or nearly. We were just 
outside the gate, in an enormous drift. I could 
see the light in the kitchen and the cat sitting in 
the uncurtained window. 

That brought me to my senses. Perhaps Trollo 
had got home. I called out as loud as I could: 
““Trollo! Trollo! Oh, 7vo/-lo!” Did something 
answer me? Did Hautboy whinny? Was it the 
cat mewing in the window? Or was it—? Oh, 
what was that? 

Whoa, Hautboy! Whoa! Whoa, sir! Whoa! 


You ’ll tread on it! 
sir! Back! 4 

It is under your feet—across the drift! I have 
my hand beneath it! I can lift it up—the still, 
cold thing! The awful precious thing! 

I have it in my arms. Oh, Hautboy, I’m so 
weak! Don’t tread on me! We shall drop back 
beneath the drift! Back, sir! back! Good pony. 
Good old fellow. There! 

Oh, Trollo, here we are! Here’s the door-latch! 
We are getting up the steps. It’s warm inside; 
and I set the candy on, and I went to meet you, 
Trollo. Oh, Trollo, can you hear? 

Can he hear? Can he ever hear again? Does 
he know that I hold him; that I love him; that 
my heart is breaking, while we crouch by the stove 
that he may fcel the red-hot glow? Does he stir? 
Do his eyelids move? Has Heaven taken me at 
my word ?—that dreadful word! Shall I never see 
him move again? 

Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do? All 
alone in the house this awful night with this awful 
little burden in my lap! If any grown-up soul 
were here, they would know how to save the 
child ! 

I do the best I can. I rub him and rub him with 
my numb, cold hands; I get hot water—for the 
fire has kept like a furnace, thank God! I fetch 
water and mother’s blankets, and I get him upon 
the old lounge, and I rub and rub and wrap 
him and breathe on him. Now and then I speak 
to him,. but I get no answer. Once or twice I 
think I will say my prayers, but I only say, ‘‘ Our 
Father,” for I can think of nothing else. 

There! While I am rubbing and sobbing, 
curled on my knees in a little helpless heap beside 
the lounge,—oh, there! he did draw a little, 
little breath. He chokes and stirs; his eyelids 
flutter. 

I remember then that there is brandy on the 
lower cupboard shelf. I spring to get it, calling, 
‘‘Trollo! Trollo!” lest he drop away and lie still 
again before I can get back. I get it, somehow, 
down his throat. I keep on calling, ‘‘ Trollo! 
Trollo! Trollo!” How long before it happens I 
cannot say; how it happens I do not know; but 
while I am kneeling and sobbing, calling and spill- 
ing brandy wildly down his neck, and doing every- 
thing wrong, and nothing right, except to love him 
and to hate myself, as if my heart would break with 
love and hate, a little feeble, pleasant voice speaks 


You'll crush him! Back, 


up: 
‘* Her-od ?” 
‘*Oh, Trollo, I did want to see you all the after- 
noon! I did! I did!” 


‘*Yes, Herod; I Aofed you’d come to meet me, 
Herod.” 
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‘Oh, Trollo, just look here!" You £now you ’re 
not the most disagreeable bof I ever 

“Oh, yes, I know. It isn’t any matter, Herod. 
I'm warm as toast, I guess, only a little queer, 
somehow. But the pains aint very bad. Did Ke- 
tiah’s old man get his back up? Did you put the 
candy on ?”’ ; 

Our poor candy has bubbled and boiled away to 
aburn on the stove. But little want have we of 
candy this long, strange night. Trollo is very weak 
and suffers much. I cannot leave him to get help. 
I do the best I can. Towards morning he feels 


And when she knew what it was that happened, 
she says we are to lie in bed till our ma comes 
home, and she makes beef-soup for Trollo, and cries 
into it, so that he makes faces when he drinks it. 

Trollo is very weak, but pretty well. So when 
the broth is gone, we both lie still. By and by 
Jenny Fairweather comes over to see if Trollo has 
been found, but we feel too weak to see her. Then, 
by and by, we hear the whistle of the early train, — 
well belated this morning,—by which father and» 
mother will be hurrying home to see how we have 
stood the storm. 


e 
“OH, WHAT WAS THAT? 


We do not talk much. We lie very still, holding 
each other’s hands in bed. 
* Only once, I say, ‘‘ Trollo?” and Trollo says, 
‘* Well, Herod?” and I say, ‘‘ If I live to be an old, 


better, and I crawl out to look at Hautboy, who 
has broken his harness and got safely under cover. 
In the grey, cold dawn in the breaking storm I 
crawl into mother’s bed beside my brother, and we 
drop asleep heavily, holding hands. 

We sleep long and late,—I don’t know how late 
it is. I am wakened by Keziah Phipps; she has 
fres going and hot coffee, and she throws up her 
hands and says: ‘‘ Laws mercy on me! What is 
the matter? What has ever happened to you?” 


old man I shall never forget this night. Shall 
you ?” 

Trollo says, no, he doesn’t think he ever shall. 
Then I say again, ‘‘ Trollo?” But when he says, 
‘‘What, Herod?” I only hold his hand a little 


closer, for I cannot speak. 
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By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Axthor of the ‘Jack Hazard” Stories. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


THE. boys were now in gay spirits, and the last 
part of their voyage down the river was as delight- 
ful as the outset had been gloomy. 

‘‘] wish this was to last a week!” exclaimed 
George, who had a poet’s passion for the water, 
and whose eye could not gaze enough on the brown 
cliffs of the Palisades, rising precipitately four or 
five hundred feet above the western shore. Be- 
sides, his was a dreamy, rather inert nature; he 
loved repose, and dreaded responsibility and the 
uncertainty of change. 

But swiftly the steamer plowed her silver furrow; 
and the lofty, columnar fronts of the Palisades cast 
broader and deeper shadows across the great river. 
Then the river, widening fast, left them behind, 
and spires and shipping, city roofs and wharves, 
began to appear. On the left was New York, with 
Jersey City opposite, on the right; and the mighty 
flood of the Hudson—here an arm of the bay— 
flowing between, alive with passing and repassing 
sails and ferry-boats, and sparkling in the last 
beams of the setting sun. 

‘*See that!” murmured Jack, pointing to a 
steamer having a dozen lake and canal boats in 
tow. No more was said, but George knew his 
friend was thinking of the way he made his first 
voyage up the river. 

A little after six o’clock the boat reached her 
pier. Then came the excitement and bustle of 
landing. Jack took his light valise in one hand, 
and with the other helped George carry his trunk 
ashore. On the wharf they were beset by porters 
and hackmen clammering for patronage. George 
was quite distracted by their vociferous appeals, 
which he thought himself obliged politely to de- 
cline; and he was soon glad to take Jack’s advice. 

‘‘ Don’t pay any attention to ’em ! Look straight® 
at your nose, and come ahead !” 

In fact, as soon as it was seen that ae were two 
young fcllows who knew their own business, and 
could take care of themselves and their baggage, 
they were allowed to pass unmolested. 

They crossed the street, dodging between thun- 
dering carts and coaches, and carried their baggage 
down the basement stairs of a low, dark eating- 
house on a corner opposite. There they made a 
pretty good supper for thirty cents, and had four 


dollars and fifty cents left of their late earnings. 
Getting permission to leave the trunk and valise 
there for an hour or two, they then sallied forth in 
search of a boarding-house. 

‘* How to find one is the question,” said George, 
quite bewildered by the turmoil and hubbub of the 
vast city, upon which the night was shutting down. 

But Jack had an idea. 

‘‘ The grocery stores will know where the board- 
ing-houses are.” And with this clue they began 
their search. 

Boarding-houses proved plentiful enough, but 
the trouble was to find them amid so many dis- 
tracting streets, the very names of which they had 
never heard before. In some places it was so dark 
that they could not see the numbers, and had to 
inquire at several doors before the right one was 
found. At these George, if he happened to go 
first, knocked in good country fashion. 

‘‘ Why don’t you ring?” asked Jack, who found 
him at one, vainly pounding and bruising his 
knuckles, until he quite despaired of getting a re- 
sponse. 

“‘ Ring—how ?” cried George. 

Jack showed him; and then and there, for the 
first time in his life, our young poet from the rural 
districts had experience of a door-bell. 

‘* Never tell anybody I was so green! !” he said, 
as they walked on, blushing very ied in the gleam 
of the gaslight. 

One boarding-house was too ill-kept and musty 
for their taste; another too elegant for their means: 
and a third, too full even to make room for a couple 
of boys. At a fourth, they were somewhat abashed 
by the demand, from a staring and uncombed 
young woman, who answered their ring: 

‘“Be’s ye married gintlemen, wantin’ board for 
yerselves an’ wives?” 

“‘T—rather—think not!” replied Jack. Then. 
recovering his wits a little, he gave George a sly 
punch, with, ‘‘I have n’t any wife,—have you?” 

*“ Not that I know of!” said George, in an un- 
steady voice. 

They were then explicitly informed by the un- 
combed young woman that the said boarding-house 
took only ‘‘ married gintlemen an’ their wives,” and 
that it was a ‘‘ pair of ill-mannertd monkeys that 
would stand laughin’, in a dacent body’s face.” 
George would have ‘explained that they were not 
smiling at her; but the door was already slammed. 
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At length they found in Duane street a house 
that suited them quite well, both as to style and 
price of board, though George thought two dollars 
a week high; and the litte room they were shown 
was far up in the house. The landlady assured 
them, on the contrary, that the room was ‘“‘ very 
low indeed,” all H@r boarders being first-class, and 
her house quite genteel. 

She was a much-wrinkled, sallow, care-worn 
woman, and she looked so-weary as shé stood hold- 
ing the lamp for them, that they made haste to 
close the bargain, and let her go. 

They then returned for the trunk and valise, 
which they carried along the ill-lighted sidewalks, 
often changing hands or stopping and sitting down 
on the baggage to rest. The distance seemed im- 
mense, and their arms and shoulders ached well 
before they got back to their lodging. Again the 
sallow landlady held the lamp for them, while, with 
prodigious sweating and panting, they lugged their 
awkward load up several flights of stairs to their 
little attic. Then they set down the trunk on one 
side and the valise in a corner, and thanked her, 
and wiped their foreheads. 

Such was the arrival of our young heroes in the 
great metropolis. 


es CHAPTER XII. 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE—LOCKED OUT. 


THE landlady placed the lamp (which smoked 
badly, and gave but a dim light) on a small pine 
table by the head of the bed, but did not immedi- 
ately withdraw. 

‘Tl am obliged to ask you for a week’s board 
in advance,” she said in a feeble but quite busi- 
ness-like tone of voice. ‘“‘ That’s my rule,” she 
added, as the boys hesitated and looked at each 
other. . 

“© Certainly,” said George, with his hand in his 
pocket. ‘‘Can you use 2 

‘¢ Small change ?” continued Jack, also with his 
hand in his pocket. 

‘‘ Anything that’s money,” replied the landlady, 
with a faint smile, which changed, however, to a 
look of surprise and dismay, as she saw a pile of 
great copper cents tumbled out on the table, to- 
gether with smaller piles of silver coins. ‘‘ Mercy 
on me! haven’t you got nothin’ else?” she in- 
quired. 

The boys were sorry to own that their means 
were thus limited. 

‘Well, [’ll send Bridget with a basket. Or—no 
—I ll take it!” She made a bag of her apron, and 
went out heavily freighted with the said ‘‘ small 
change.” 

George sat down on his trunk; Jack took the 
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chair (there was but one); then they looked at 
each other, and grinned. 

‘* Does it seem to you as if we were really in New 
York?” said George, who had anticipated some- 
thing so very different. ‘‘ Think of us lugging our 
trunks through the streets and up these stairs, and 
then paying off the old lady in coppers and six- 
pences! Isn’t it ridiculous?” 

‘*] don’t mind that,” said Jack. ‘‘ But how are 
we going to pay our next week’s board in advance? 
Lucky if we have even the coppers and sixpences to 
do it with !” 

‘* She won’t trust us a day, now she has seen the 
bottom of our pockets,”: replied George. 

“We have just half a dollar left,”” remarked Jack. 
“‘ And we should n’t have that, if our debts were 
paid.” 

** How glad I am I did n’t take Vinnie’s money !” 
cried George. ‘‘She has five or six dollars, which 
she has earned by helping the neighbors in times 
of sickness. If I had done as she wished, the pick- 
pockets would have that, too. But she made me 
promise to write to her for it; I shall hate to, 
though !” 

‘‘ Let ’s hope you won’t have to!” exclaimed 
Jack, springing up. ‘‘Come, I’m rested. What 
do you say to a look at the city before going to 
Led ?”” 

‘* I'd like to see some part of it besides the back 
streets we lugged our trunks through!” exclaimed 
George. ‘‘ Broadway is close by,—just at the upper 
end of this street.” 

They went out, and were soon walking up and | 
down the great thoroughfare, dazzled and charmed 
by the life and brilliancy, the throng of people, the 
endless vistas of street lights, and the glittering 
magnificence of the shops. In the present enjoy- 
ment they forgot the dubious future ; they rambled 
on and on, until the crowd slowly melted away, and 
the shops began to close; then they had a mile or 
more to walk home. 

When at length they turned into Duane street, 
they found it silent and desertegl, their boarding- 
house dark, and the door locked. 

Jack rang the bell gently, at first, then with more 
and more vigorous pulls; and George even re- 
turned to his primitive style of knocking with his 
knuckles, and (when they were sore) of pounding 
with his fist. All in vain; the house remained as 
dark and still as before. 

Thus several anxious minutes elapsed, and the 
boys grew alarmed. 

“You don’t think it possible that we are thunder- 
ing at the wrong house, do you?” said George, 
stepping backwards, and looking up at the win- 
dows. 

They could not see the number on the door; but 
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Jack said he was sure of the house, because it was 
just opposite the end of a narrow little park, which 
adorned (and, I believe, still adorns) that part of 
the street. It was certainly their boarding-house ; 
and another thing was no less certain,—they were 
locked.out. 

‘‘Ring again!” cried George, with an energy 
that surprised his friend. ‘‘ There’s a light up 


** MERCY ON ME! 


there, in the top story. We’ll bring somebody, 
or pull the house down !” 


They could hear the bell tinkling faintly ; but 


still there was no response. 


—, oleae hs : 447 
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‘ This is beautiful !” said Jack. ‘*‘ We may have 
to crawl into a coal-shed, or an empty hogshead 
on some wharf, after all; or else spend the last of 
our money for cheap lodgings.” 


‘* After we’ve paid her in advance!” cried 
George. ‘‘I’d climb up and break into that par- 
lor window: for three cents !” 

**T woukin’t!” replied Jack. ‘‘I got into a 
scrape by breaking into a house once, and I made 
up my mind I never would break into another, even 
if it was the White House at Washington, and | 
was President of the United States.” 


an 


HAVE N’T YOU GOT NOTHIN ELSE?’ 


‘‘ Look here!” said George, ‘‘ I believe that’s 
the light in our own room; we left the lamp burn- 
ing, you know !” 

‘We are supposed to be in there,—abed and 
asleep, as everybody else in the house is,” said Jack. 

Just then a solitary pedestrian came sauntering 
down the silent street, on the same side where the 
boys were. Seeing their predicament, he stopped 
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and regarded them with an air of amused curios- 
ity. 

‘‘ What ’s the matter with the door?” he said to 
Jack. 

‘There’s nothing the “matter with the door,” 
Jack replied ; ‘‘ it seems to be a pretty good door ; 
but it’s locked, and we want to get in.” 

“Why don’t you ring ?”’ 

“We have been ringing—rather !” said Scere: 
“but everybody seems to be deaf or dead.” 

‘‘Perhaps you don’t understand it,” said the man, 
with an air of slyly enjoying the situation. 

He stepped up to the door, fumbled with the 
handle a moment, and then exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, 
your door is open!” And, indeed, so it was. 

“TIT don’tse *’ ough that!” cried Jack. ‘‘ There 
must be some trick about these city doors I’m not 
up to.” 

George thought it must have been opened from 
the inside by some person who had glided away. 
The stranger offered no opinion, but continued to 
smile with much amusement as he stepped back to 
let the boys in. | 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS GENTLEMAN. 


THE entry being quite dark, he kindly inquired 
if they knew the way to their room. 

“Not so well as we should, to find it without a 
light,” replied George. 

‘Perhaps we can make a light.” The stranger 
stepped into the entry, struck a match on the sole 
of his boot, and held it to light them up the first 
flight of stairs. They were then bidding him good 
night, with many thanks, when he said: ‘‘ You 
have n’t got to your own room yet, have you ?” 

“No, it’s away up in the attic.” 

‘Who keeps this house ?” he inquired, as he fol- 
lowed them up. They told him it was Mrs. Libby. 
He struck another match on his boot-sole, and as 
it was lighting, observed, ‘“‘ Mrs. Libby may be a 
very worthy woman, and she may keep an excellent 
house, but I shall‘tell her she ought not to lock her 
lodgers out, or have such dark entries.” 

As he insisted on showing them in the same way 
up the third flight, they hastened on to their room 
in order to get the lamp and, in return for his kind- 
hess, light him down again. But he quietly en- 
' tered with them, smiling, and looking about him 
in a very leisurely manner. 

“T'll light you down to the door, when you are 
ready,” said George, who stood holding the lamp. 

“I’m in no hurry,” he replied. ‘1 want to 
breathe a spell, after coming up so many flights.” 

“Sit down,” said Jack, offering the chair. 

“Thank you. But where will you sit? Mrs. 


Libby ought to furnish two lodgers with more than 
one chair !” 

Jack seated himself on the trunk. George, after 
some hesitation, replaced the lamp on the table, 
and sat down on the bed. ‘Their visitor also seated 
himself, placed his hat on the floor, crossed his legs 
in a very comfortable manner, looking so much’as 
if he had come to stay that the boys regarded him 
with growing surprise and uneasiness. They could 
now see that he was a man about forty-five years 
old, well dressed, somewhat round-shouldered, with 
neatly combed hair and whiskers and a marvelously 
pleasant countenance. 

He sat and talked for a few minutes about the 
discomforts of city boarding-houses, and then as- 
tonished the boys by coolly pulling off one of his 
boots. He then asked them some friendly ques- 
tions about themselves,—how long they had been 
in the city, what they thought of it, and the like, — 
and then quite filled them with consternation by 
kicking off his other boot. 

George thought he would give him a polite hint 
by asking the time of night. 

‘“It’s early yet,” said the cool gentleman, pulling 
out his watch. ‘‘ Not quite twelve o'clock.” 

“‘If you are not going soon,” said Jack, ‘‘ per- 
haps I had better step down and see that the door 
is fast.” He certainly thought that would start him. 

‘*T looked out for that,” said he, smiling blandly. 
‘¢ The door is all right.” 

The boys were now more than ever puzzled and 
disturbed. 

‘* Do you live on this street ?”” Jack inquired. 

“‘ Certainly,” he replied, appearing as if he un- 
derstood perfectly well their perplexity, and rather 
enjoyed it. 

“* Near here ?” 

** Rather near.” 

‘Sha’ n’t we—see you home ?” faltered Georgé. 

‘*You are very kind. But I know the way.” 
And the cool gentleman began—very coolly—to 
loosen his cravat. 

Jack, unable to keep his seat on the trunk, now 
came and stood by the bed near George. 

‘We don’t want to turn you out,” he said, as 
civilly as he could; ‘‘and we’re certainly very 
much obliged to you; but it is getting late for 
country boys like us, and if you have no objec- 
tions ad 

‘*O, not the slightest in the world. I think I'll 
go to bed, too.” And the gentleman proceeded to 
wind his watch. 

‘* How shall we get rid of him ?” whispered Jack. 

**[ don’t know! He’s a regular old Man of the 
Sea!” muttered George. 

‘*7 leave my boots outside the door to be black- 
ed,” observed the visitor, as he gathered up the 
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articles he had kicked off, and set them out in the 
entry. 

‘*] don’t just see where you are going to sleep,” 
said George, thinking it time that question was 
settled. ‘‘Our bed won’t very well hold more than 
two.” 

‘‘T should n’t think it would. And you didn’t 
for a rnomert imagine I was going to sleep with 
you; did you? Iam going to sleep alone !” 

‘“‘For my part, I should like to know where!” 
cried Jack. 

‘‘] think I can find a place. Let me take the 
lamp just one moment! Mrs. Libby must have 
plenty of rooms.” 

As the cool gentleman had already taken the 
lamp, and seemed about setting off in search of 
apartments, the boys started after him in no little 
alarm. 

‘<She told us,this was the only vacant room !” 
cried George. -, ‘ 

‘“Did she?’ The man smiled with the same 
curious, amused ‘expression, which had puzzled the 
boys from the‘first, and, taking up his hat with 
one hand, while he carried the lamp in the other, 
still moved towards the door. ‘‘ Mrs. Libby may 
be a very truthful woman,” he said; ‘‘ but I think 
I can find a place to sleep.” 

‘* What shall we do?” whispered George. ‘‘ Why 
did we ever let him into the house ?” 

‘‘It’s too late to ask that; he’s in!” replied 
Jack. 

‘‘ He must be insane !” said George. 

“‘ More likely drunk!” muttered Jack. 
must watch him.” 

The stranger marched deliberately into an ad- 
joining room; the boys followed him, and hardly 
knew whether they were glad or sorry to find it un- 
occupied. Then he hung up his hat, slipped his 
feet into a pair of pumps, and then lighted a lamp 
which he found on the table. 

‘““This’ is some lodger’s room!” exclaimed 
George. | 

‘‘It certainly looks like it; and a very good 
room it is. I think it will suit me very well. Now 
Ill return your lamp, with many thanks.” 

‘“Do you know Mrs. Libby ?” demanded Jack. 

‘*T think I ought to. I board with her.” 

‘‘ And you—the front door—this room—” stam- 
mered George, just beginning to see through the 
joke. 

The lodger smilingly pulled off his coat. 
name is Manton; and this is thy room. I was in 
it when you brought your baggage. I knew you 
at the door, and let you in with my latch-key. 
Good night, young gentlemen! Don’t stumble 
over my boots !” 

The boys rushed back to their room, strangling 
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with mingled mirth and chagrin, shut the door, 
put down the lamp, and held their sides. 

‘‘T rather think,” said George, ‘‘ we have been 
badly sold !_ What do you think?” 

‘“*T think ? 

But Jack’s voice grew inarticulate, and he tumblcd 
on the bed in a spasm of laughter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MORNING IN THE CITY. 


BOTH boys, accustomed to early rising, were up 
and dressed betimes the next morning, refreshed by 
their brief but sound sleep, and eager for new ex- 
periences. 

They looked down from their lofty window upon 
the quiet street, and remembered that it was Sun 
day. The sunshine was stealing over the city roofs, 
slanting softly down across the fronts of dingy brick 
and even gilding the gutters with beams as pure 
and fresh as were those falling upon their far-off 
country homes. The air was deliciously cool anc 
enticing. A few doves flapped past quite near the 
open window. Robins and sparrows were singing 
in the trees of the little park below. “he vas’ 
Babel was strangely silent and at re: _ only the 
noisy cart and rattling bell of a stout milkman 
driving from door to door, and a newsboy cryin: 
the Sunday papers, broke the stillness of the solitar) 
street. 

Scarce another lodger was astir when George and 
Jack passed once more down the stairs up which 
they had lugged their baggage, and afterwards 
been lighted by Mr. Manton’s matches, the night 
before. As there were as yet no signs of breakfast. 
they went on to the street door, fastened back the 
night-latch so that they could get in again, and 
went out. 

I am sure that neither of them ever forgot that 
first Sunday morning’s walk in the city. George 
afterwards celebrated it in verse, contrasting the 
early Sabbath coolness and quiet with the fashion- 
able throngs of church-goers filling the spacious 
sidewalks of Broadway some hours later, and the 
roar and rush and heat when, on week-days, the 
tide of life and traffic was at its height. 

They went as far as the Battery, and were ¢n- 
chanted with thcir stroll about the grounds, beautl- 
ful in the first bright green of spring, and above 
all with the view of the water. A gentle south 
wind was blowing, and the harbor seemed alive 
with light waves, frolicking in the sun and dashing 
against the battery wall. There were ships riding 
at anchor, sieam ferry-boats plying across the East 
river to Brooklyn, and across th: North river [0 
Jersey City, a brig under full sail coming up the 
bay, and tugs and sail-boats plowing and tacking 
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to and fro. A shipload of Dutch emigrants, mostly 
in wooden shoes,—the women in petticoats and the 
men in short trowsers, but large enough for meal- 
bags,—were landing at a wharf near by; not the 
least novel and interesting sight, especially to 
George, who had seen far less of the world than 
Jack. 

Fascinated by the scene, the boys would hardly 
have known how to leave it, had not a keen sense 
of hunger reminded them of breakfast. ‘Then they 
aad a walk of over a mile back to their lodgings in 
Duane street. They were glad enough to hear 
a loud hand-bell ringing vigorously in the lower 
entry as they opened the door; and were disap- 
pointed, afterwards, to learn that it was only the 
‘first bell.” Breakfast was half-an-hour later. 

“ My boarders aint gener’ly in no hurry for their 
breakfas’es, Sunday mornings,” remarked Mrs. 
Libby, to whom they applied for reliable informa- 
tion on that important subject. 

Her rooms were well filled with ‘ déndemen 
boarders,” as they were politely called; there being 
not a ‘‘ lady boarder” in the house. Several had 
qlready assembled in the parlor,—where the boys 
went, to wait for the second bell,—and were eagerly 
looking over the columns of ‘‘ wants” in the Sun- 
day papers. They had-generally a clean-shaved, 
clean-starched, Sunday-morning appearance; and 
Jack — judging from their bleached faces and 
style of dress—declared they were all ‘‘ citified.” 

“By Caesar !” suddenly broke forth one,—a pale 
young man in very tight pants,—spitefully hitting 
his newspaper with the tips of his fingers. 

“What is it, Simpson ?” asked a seedy but care- 
fully-brushed old gentleman who had no news- 
paper, and seemed to be waiting for a chance at 
somebody else’s. 

“‘Here ’s that humbug advertisement again, — 
you know,—confidential clerk on Chatham street, 
—up two flights.” 

“1 went for that situation,” 
gentleman. 

So did I!” 
others. 

“IT thought /’d like to be a confidential clerk,” 
said Simpson ;—‘‘ saw the advertisement the first 
thing Tuesday morning, made a rush for Chatham 
Street, found the place, and a crowd of about a 
hundred there before me, all wanting to be confi- 
dential clerks! They blocked both flights of stairs 
and*extended out into the street. I waited two 
hours—concluded ’t was no use—and came away.” 

“I waited at least three hours,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘1 finally got to the office, and gave 
In my application and address to a man at the desk. 
Thought, of course, I was ton late. Now, you 
don’t say the advertisement is in again !” 
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From this talk; and much that followed, the boys 
were appalled to learn that nearly all Mrs. Libby’s 
‘* gentlemen boarders” were out of employment, 
seeking situations in the city. 

‘‘There’s hundreds of places advertised, but I 
don’t see as anybody ever gets ’em,” said a bilious 
young man, whom the others called Tarball. ‘‘If 
I don’t hear of something this week, hanged if I 
won't enlist in the navy!” 

‘‘ What ’s become of that young fellow—Parsons, 
I believe was his name ?” asked a tall young man 
who sat facing one of the windows. He wore a 
stiff standing collar, which compelled him, when 
he wished to turn his head and address the com- 
pany, partly to turn his whole body, and partly to 
give his chin a cant, lifting the edge of it over the 
piece of starched linen. ‘‘I have n’t seen him for 
a week.” 

‘*O, Parsons got to the bottom of his purse ten 
days ago,” replied Tarball. ‘‘It’s the third time 
he has come down from the country to find busi- 
ness in town, spent all his money, and had to go 
back again. I tell you, there’s no chance. You 
are one of the lucky ones, Timkins !” 

Timkins was the tall one in the stiff dicky ; and 
his luck (as the boys learned afterwards) consisted 
in his having secured a clerkship, mugh to the 
wonder and envy of his fellow-boarders. This may 
account for the fact that he was the only person m 
the room who had a newspaper and was not dili- 
gently reading the ‘‘ wants.” 

‘‘Have you come to town to get business,” he 
suddenly asked, putting his chin up and his eye 
down, as he turned to look over his dicky at George 
and Jack on the sofa. 

‘‘T hope I shall find something to do,” replied 
George, blushing, as if ashamed of such presump- 
tion. 

Simpson sneered and flung down his paper in dis- 
gust. ‘* By Cesar! just as if there was n’t enough 
fellows looking for places in town already! The cry 
is still they come!” He laughed bitterly. ‘What 
they ’re all thinking of—I can’t understand !” 

With all his diffidence, George had a fiery spirit, 
and this insolent language roused him. 

“¢ May I ask,” he said, ‘‘ what you are thinking 
of, sir ?—for I believe you are looking for business, 
like a good many others.” 

‘0, Simpson thinks he has the only right to be 
hunting a situation, and that all the other unfortu- 
nates are in his way!” laughed Tarball grimly. 
‘¢ But I, for one, sha’ n’t be in his way long!” 

‘‘ As if a few more or less would make any differ- 
ence with me, while there are thousands—yes, sir ! 
thousands on thousands—out of business, and 
crowding into the city to find something to do!” 
Simpson walked the room in his tight pants, and 
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grew eloquent. ‘‘ They are fools, sir! We are all 
fools! And what I would say to these young gentle- 
men,”—turning to George and Jack,—‘‘ what I 
would say to my own brother,—is this word of warn- 
ing,—No use! Go back to your country homes, 
if you have any; dig, plow, blow the bellows, carry 
water, cut wood, do anything; but don’t expect to 


find genteel employment in town. Thank Czsar! 
there ’s the breakfast bell at last !” 

And the tight pants led a clattering procession 
down Mrs. Libby’s back stairs. George and Jack 
brought up the rear, their appetites somewhat im- 
paired, like their hopes, by the dark prospects and 
discouraging conversation of their fellow-boarders. 


(To be continued.) - 
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PROBABLY most of the readers of ST. NICHOLAS 
are familiar with many pictures of dogs, horses, 
deer and other animals, by the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer, one of the greatest of modern painters. 
Like most other great men, he loved dogs and 
horses and all good, brave animals, and he painted 
them in their noblest aspects. Few of us can 
expect to see such magnificent stags and grand 
dogs as he drew. This picture of ‘‘ The Sleeping 


(From a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer.) 
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Bloodhound” is very fine, even in the engraving; 
but could we see it as it was painted, with all the 
true colors of the hound,—with his shining skin, so | 
smooth and soft that it would seem as if we could 
press our fingers into it, and his long ears so flexi- 

ble that we could take them up in our hands,—we 
might know how well Landseer painted dogs. But 

he will paint no more. Only a few months ago 

the news of his death came to us from England. 
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THE CHURCH-COCK. 


By Z. TOPELIUS. 


(Translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown, the translators of the ‘' Schwartz” and ‘‘ Topelius”’ novels. } 


{You shall now hear a remarkable story, which might be called 
‘‘ Pride Goes Before a Fall,” but each and all may think what they 
choose. Onc can be proud and haughty if never more than a cater- 
pillar; how much the more, then, when one has the honor of being 
a church-cock !] 

THERE was once a church-cock,.who sat ona 
very high tower. Whence he came, and how he 
had got so high up in the world, it 1s not easy to say. 
It is believed that his papa was no ordinary cock, 
but a carpenter, who could carve eagles and drag- 
ons out of wood, and that he made the cock and 
hoisted him to the tower with a rope, as the cock 
was solid and could not learn to fly. 

Perhaps this was not so; perhaps the cock was 
formerly premier cock in the mighty fairy queen 
Gilimiliadolga’s hen-house, and in his arrogance 
rose against his ruler, and, as a punishment, was 
. transformed into a wooden cock and nailed fast to 
the tower. This no one can tell precisely. In 
short, there he sat on the tower, very high up, —yes, 
higher than the highest roof and the highest tree 
for seven miles around. And so high did he sit, 
that the whole earth under him seemed not much 
larger than a pancake, and human beings looked 
like flies on the pancake. 

The church-cock was very large. He had a high 
red comb above his beak, green eyes, large asa 
plate, and a very exuberant tail. In his crop 
there was certainly room for three bushels of rye, 
so portly was he. Consequently, you can imagine 
that he was somewhat consequential. Because he 
was so large, and occupied so lofty a position, he 
fancied that no one in the whole world was so high 
a lord ashe. All cocks are arrogant; you can tell 
it by their airs, when they swell their feathers on 
the dunghill and stretch their bills in the air, as if 
they wished to cry to all they saw, ‘‘ What sort of 
a pigmy are you?” But the church-cock was one 
of the very worst. You will see that such never 
end well. Many a proud cock has lost his neck 
when his owners have been preparing for a dinner- 
party; and afterwards he ha3, without ceremony, 
been plucked and laid in the oven and eaten up, 
like any other poultry, with gravy, pickles, and 
cranberry sauce. 

Perhaps the church-cock knew that he was not 
fit to be beheaded and eaten, and that made 
him more haughty than other cocks. He had 
one quality that is very common in the world, and 


that was to constantly turn according to the 
wind. He could therefore look around him in all 
directions. But, wherever he gazed with his great 
green eyes, he saw his cqual nowhere on earth. 
He therefore began to believe that he was consider- 
ably better than all others, and that the whole 
world ought to be subservient to him. Thereupon 
he thought to himself: 

“‘T am a great cock; a very stately and illustrious 
cock am I. My equal among cocks does not exist. 
I am a veritable cock majesty. It is evident that 
the church was built expressly on my account, and 


in order to afford me a place worthy my high rank. 


Why should people assemble here around the 
church every Sunday, if not to truly admire and 
worship me? Yes, it is certain that I am a grcat 
cock, a mighty cock; a highly aristocratic and re- 
markable cock am I!” 

But aristocratic people sometimes have a very 
tedious time of it, and so had the church-cock. 
Fly he could not, he was not willing to work, and 
did not need to eat. What should he do? It was 
not without a certain envy that he occasionally re- 
garded the pastor’s hens, which sometimes tipped 
as far as the foot of the tower, and scratched up 
the sand to find a kernel. 

One day it happened that a crow flew over the 
church, passing quite near the cock, who sat there 
sulky and cross, provoked that any one should pre- 
sume to fly almost as high as. he was pleased to 
perch. : 

‘“Quoa! quoa!” screeched the crow, ‘‘ how-do- 
you-do, my good cock?” 

‘‘B-r-r-r!”’ said the cock, whirling around with 
the wind and turning his tail to the crow, ‘I think 
you might at least call me ‘ Your Excellency.’” 

‘‘ Just hear that!” said the crow. ‘‘ Well, does 
not Your Excellency find it rather tedious in the 
long run to sit there alone and do nothing? It 
seems to me that Your Excellency might marry.” 

‘©T marry!” said the church-cock; ‘‘ where 
should I find a hen so high-born and aristocratic 
that I could woo her without detriment to my 
rank?” 

‘¢ Your Excellency is right,” answered the crow; 
‘Scuch a hen is not easy to find, for 1 do not re- 
member that I kave ever heard of a church-hen. 
But Your Excellency should at least undertake some 
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work. That is what I do. It shortens time and it 
makes one cheerful and happy in mind.” 

‘ Work!” snarled the cock, and he looked at the 
crow with much contempt; ‘‘ great and illustrious 
people are never in the habit of working. It is not 
proper.” : 

‘‘Ha!l ha!” thought the crow to herself, as she 
flew away, ‘‘ you stare and stare around you, Herr 
Cock, and yet know so little how it goes in the 
world. I have often seen the high and aristocratic 
have more work and more care than the humble. 
But such inflated simpletons as you, believe aristoc- 
racy to consist in not doing one blessed thing, 
but to sit like a stock, make others wait upon you, 
and die of dreariness. It is plain that the church- 
cock is several hundred years old, and thinks just 
as many thought before in his youth. But now 
one realizes better than ever that all must work and 
be industrious, if they wish to be happy and con- 
tented. The cock does not understand that. 
Because he is so desperately lazy, he says it is not 
proper.” 

And so it was, indeed. The cock was lazy and 
proud; that was the whole matter. For several 
hundred years he had sat up there on the pinnacle 
of the tower and not done a hand’s turn; he had 
not even crowed. He wasso lazy that he had not 
stirred from the spot for all the hundred years; so 
one can imagine how lazy he was. A good beat- 
ing might perhaps have incited him to zeal and 
activity. But who would have dared to do such a 
thing? We shall hear how it went with him. 

One fine day, when the church-cock, as usual, 
sat staring into the blue firmament and looking very 
sage, although he thought just nothing, he saw, 
with surprise, a large crowd of people around the 
church. ‘‘ What can it be?” said he to himself; 
‘it is not Sunday: to-day.” He soon found out 
what it was. , 

It was the great rope-dancer, Karamatti, who 
had stretched a rope between the church tower and 
the town-house opposite. On the rope hopped a 
little boy and a little girl, who danced with each 
other and performed wonderful movements. ‘‘Oh, 
pshaw !” said the cock; ‘‘is that all? I supposed 
that it was some new solemnity which the stupid 
people were observing here in my honor.”’ 

Just then the little Karamatti threw a kiss to the 
spectators, and then climbed like a cat up the 
church tower; for, as in olden times, there were 
iron spikes driven in the spire, one above the 
other. On these iron spikes the little Karamatti 
now climbed up higher and higher, until finally he 
was near the cock. ‘‘Oh, ha!” said the cock, 
flaming with rage. 

_ But Karamatti did not allow ,himself to be in- 
timidated, and with one bound he was up on the 


cock’s back, seated himself astride of it and 
shouted with all his might, ‘‘G ’lang, old horse! 
G’lang!” 

Then the cock opened his eyes wide and felt 
terribly affronted; he, who in his pride believed no 
one in the whole world to be his equal. And now 
there sat a little rogue on his back, shouting, 
‘“‘G lang, old horse! G’lang !” 

At first the cock expected that the whole church 
would tumble down out,Of astonishment at such 
impudence. But the church stood still in its 
place; and now the cock, in his great humiliation, 
began to writhe and turn in all directions. What 
should he do? He had neither learned to fly nor. 
crow; therefore, he now had to put up with his 
injured pride when all the people below cried ~ 
“‘bravo! bravissimo!”’ and considered it a great 
thing for little Karamatti to ride the church-cock. 
Yes, that is the way it is in the world; when any 
one is proud and lazy, some little Karamatti in the 
end comes and bestrides him, as he did with the 
church-cock. Rest assured of that. 

But the church-cock did not become much wiser 
from the experience. There he remained on his 
spire year after year; one generation after the other 
sang its psalms to God’s glory in the church under- 
neath, and lived its time, and then went into the 
grave, and new human beings came instead and sang 
the same old psalms in the same ald church. But 
the cock sat just as lazy and just as puffed up on his 
tower, and expected, all the while, that eventually 
some wonderful good fortune would befall him on 
account of his great aristocracy. Perhaps he ex- 
pected to be gilded with the brightest gold, and to 
shine like the sun, or he expected to, some day, be 
appointed grand cock sultan of the whole world. 
Who knows? He waited, and waited, and never 
did the great good fortune come. 

At last he became very old and rotten, so that 
one bit of wood after the other fell off of him when 
the wind blew. One day there was a severe storm. 
A gust of wind came sweeping over the church, 
blew away the whole cock from the tower, and car- 
ried him through the air to the sea. Then the cock, 
dizzy as he was from the unusual journey, had to re- 
pent, for the last time, that he had not learned to fly 
and crow; for, had he been able to do so, he would 
not have been blown into the sea, but would have 
flown to the roof of the town-house, and have 
crowed there, so that the magistrate and the whole 
place would have been struck with amazement. 
But, as it was, he was blown into the sea, and tossed 
to and fro by the waves, so that the fishes gaped at 
him and wondered what sort of sea-goblin he was. 
Finally, he was cast up on a beach, and there he 
lay helpless. 

On the beach was a little cabin, in which lived 
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an old woman who had two children, a boy and a 
girl, The children were one day building little 
dams by the shore, as cells for the tiny fishes which 
there swam in and out. As they went farther 
along, to collect suitable stones, they happened to 
catch sight of the poor old church-cock; and at 
that time he was right pitiful to behold. The waves 
had entirely washed off the paint, and he had rub- 
bed against the stones, and so lost both beak and 
tail. ° 

Then the children said: ‘‘ How lucky we are! 
Mother is always complaining that the crows and 
sparrows make havoc among the peas. But here 
we have a splendid scare-crow. Come, let us take 
a rope and haut the great creature to the garden.” 

And so the church-cock, in his old age, was stuck 
up on a fence-post as a scare-crow, instead of being 
gilded and proclaimed grand cock sultan of the 
whole world. Then it happened that the crow 
who, in his days of prosperity, had called him ‘‘ Your 


Excellency,” came flying by one day to make are. 
past among the peas. When she saw the scare. 
crow there, she flew away with all speed. But, in 
her flight, she happened to turn around, and recog. 
nized her old acquaintance. 

** Quoa! quoa!” screeched the crow; “your 
humble servant. Just look at His Excellency, who 
has become a scare-crow! Well, well; pride, 
pride; that’s the way it goes in the world.” 

‘* Hold your bill !” croaked a sensible raven, who 
sat on a pine stump near by. ‘The poor cock 
has been proud and lazy, and, therefore, it has gone 
ill with him. But now he is old and unfortunate; 
and the old and unfortunate must not be treated 
with disrespect. None of us know how it will go 
with ourselves in our old days.” 

The cock heard all this. But he could not ar- 
swer a,word, for he was without a bill, and sat fast- 
ened to a fence-post. There he probably sits to 
this day. 


NOT AT ALL LIKE ME! 


By MARGARET EYTINGE. 
Two little monkeys were swinging one day 
In the top of a cocoanut tree. 
Said one little M. to the other, ‘‘Ahem! 
You don’t look at all like me,— 
Not at all, not at all like me. 


‘* My nose is turned up much higher than yours, 
And my eyes they are wondrously small, 
My fingers are longer, my tail it is stronger,— 
Oh, no! you’re not like me at all,— 
Don’t frawn; but, indeed, not at all 
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‘You need n’t be mad, it isn’t my fault, 
That so strongly I favor my Ma: 
She’d a sweet monkey-face, and was belle of this place 
Before she married my Pa,— 
Yes, and after she married my Pa.” 


Not a word said her friend, but she threw out her arm, 
With a look of deep indignation, 

And she whacked the ‘‘belle”’ till she tottered and fell, 
And that ended the conversation,— 
Quite ended the conversation. 


A GIRL’S VISIT TO THE GEYSERS. 


By SUSIE COGSWELL. 


[Our young readers will be glad to read a little girl’s account of a 
real visit to the famous Geysers, or boiling springs, of California. 
This description was not written all at once. It ran through nine 
school compositions, each followed by ‘* To be continued,” until, 
at last, the ninth composition reached ‘‘ The end.”” We have taken 
out the to-be-continueds, but in other respects the account stands 
as the little traveler wrote it. —Eb. ] 


ONE foggy morning, papa, mamma and I started 

from San Francisco, to visit the Geysers. 
- We got on board the steamboat, and sailed up 
the Sacramento River till we came to Valejo, where 
we took the cars and rode up the beautiful Napa 
Valley, which was full of great big oak trees, vine- 
yards and orange orchards. About eight o’clock 
at night we arrived at Calistoga, where we stayed 
all night, and which was about half way to the 
Geysers. 

The next morning we got up early, and walked 
about the place. Among other curious things, we 
saw a grotto, composed entirely of petrified wood, 
which had been brought from a neighboring forest. 
All these big stumps of trees looked like ordinary 
trees, but when we went up to them we found they 
were solid stone ; and before we went away a gentle- 
man very kindly gave us some pieces as specimens. 

Then we went to what looked to us like a sum- 
mer house, but in it we found a spring of clear, hot 
water, bubbling out of the ground. A gentleman 
filled a bowl with it, and put salt and pepper in it 
and gave it to us to drink. It tasted just like soup. 
It was so hot we had to let it cool before we could 
drink it. They had just boiled three eggs in the 
spring. 

If we had tried to dig down a few feet anywhere 
near the hotel, we would have come to warm water. 


I forgot to mention that when we rose in the 
morning we saw vapor rising from many points, 
and we found it came from places where they had 
dug down in the ground. 

Just then the stage drove up. . It was open, 
and had six horses harnessed before it. Wehada 
very pleasant party, and drove on rapidly for six or 
eight miles, through two or three beautiful valleys, 
till we came to a place where we had to change 
stages and take four horses, as our road was cut 
out of the side of a mountain, and went winding 
slowly up the side. We had a precipice on one 
side of us and a high wall on the other. When 
we were about half way up the mountain we came 
to a beautiful little spring, where we stopped to 
water the horses and to get a drink ourselves, and 
where we gathered some very pretty flowers. Near 
the spring we found a beautiful green stone, which 
papa said was soap-stone. Then we got into the 
stage, and went on till we came to the highest 
point, which was 7,400 feet in height, when we 
made a rapid descent of eight miles in thirty min- 
utes. We fairly swung around the sharp turns,— 
Pluton Creek, 100 feet below, on one side, and a 
mountain overhanging us on the other. A few 
moments brought us into Pluton Valley, when 
through the trees we saw the Geyser Hotel. 

This was a beautiful little hotel, nestled down 
among the mountains, and, after our long, dusty 
ride, it looked very refreshing to us. We were 
very tired, so the landlady told us it would rest us 
to take a bath, and we could have one of either sul- 
phur or steam; so we walked through a lovely little 
path in the woods till we came to the sulphur bath- 
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house. We went in and looked at it, but mamma 
said the smell was so unpleasant that we would go 
and see the steam bath. So we crossed a little 
’ bridge over Pluton Creek, when we saw the steam 
bath-house. This wasa little house erected over a 
hot steam spring, which came out of the side of a 
mountain. We went in standing straight up, which 
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an Alpine stick, and off we started. We entered the 
canon by crossing the creek, and saw, on each 
side of us, great high mountains. The first thing 
we came to was a spring of clear, cool water, which 
had a great deal of alum in it, and which was called 
Eye-water Spring, as it was said to cure almost any 
disease of the eye. This spring was overhung by 
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nearly took away our breath. We ought to have 
gone in stooping down, and raised up slowly ; but 
we did not know it till afterwards ; so we went back 
to the sulphur bath. 

After our bath we returned to the hotel, where 
we took dinner. After dinner, mamma and papa 
took a walk in the woods. They brought back some 
very handsome specimens of sulphur, and other 
things. We sat down on the stones till nearly sun- 
set, and then returned to the hotel and got our 
supper. After supper, I went out and had a splen- 
did swing. 

The next morning we got up at half-past four 
o’clock, to go through the Geyser cafon. I had 
read about the wonderful Geysers in the Yellow- 
stone Valley, where they have an enormous spread- 
ing one, called the Great Fan Geyser, and another 
very, very high one called the Giantess, and ever 
so many others; but papa told me that I must n’t 
expect to see anything quite so wonderful as 
those. Still, we were glad enough to go. So the 
guide gave us each a long cane, which they called 


beautiful trees. Walking a few yards farther on, 
we came to an awful, rocky place, dark and slippery, 
and which is called ‘‘The Devil's Laboratory,” 
because so many different kinds of chemicals are 
found there. I cannot describe this as it ought to 
be, for I do not know the names of all the minerals. 
Coming out of this, we went through a narrow 
gorge, hot and terrible with the steam that came 
out of the ground and from the side of the mount- 
ain,—so hot and so slippery with sulphur, that all 
the party had to run very quickly over it, and the 
guide had to carry me across, after which we all 
had to rest. . \ 

We then went on a little further, till we came to 
a spring of boiling water, as black as ink. This 
was called ‘“‘The Devil’s Inkstand,” the water of 
which can really be written with; and what made 
it more curious was, that on each side, not more 
than a yard from it, was a spring of pure, clear. 
cold alum water. After walking a short distance 
on, we came to the most wonderful spring of all. 
This was called ‘“‘The Witches’ Cauldron.” This 
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was ten feet across, and filled to*the brim with 
black boiling water, which was bubbling, foaming 
and seething in the most horrible manner, and 
sending up a volume of steam which could be seen 
for miles. This spring was fathomless; and an 
egg could be boiled hard in it in two minutes and 
a-half, and if meat should be dropped into it it 
would be reduced to broth in two minutes. 

After leaving this spring we had to pass through 
ever so much steam, issuing in short puffs from the 
side of a mountain, and which were called ‘* The 
Steamboat Springs.” Then we came to a spot 
where two streams met, and ran side by side until 
they formed a letter V. The remarkable part of it 
was that one was hot and black, and the other clear 
and cold. 


We now began to climb up over rocks and stones, 


slippery with steam and sulphur, till we at last got 
up 1,500 feet, to a projecting point of the mount- 
ain, called ‘‘The Devil’s Pulpit.” After looking 
at the surrounding country, and having rested a 
little, we went down the other side, when we came 
to a beautiful valley. Walking on a short distance 
farther, we stopped at a lovely little spring, over- 
shadowed by great big oak trees, from which hung 
creeping vines. This beautiful spring was called 
‘*The Fairy Pool,” and was as clear as a mirror, 
reflecting the grand old trees above. After all the 
party had taken a drink from it we again com- 
menced our journey, and in a short time came in 
sight of ‘‘ The Devil’s Tea-Kettle.” 

This was a steam spring, from which the steam 
came with such force that it sent up balls of 
mud about as big as a hickory nut, and it rushed 
through a whistle, which was placed over the mouth 
of it, so strongly as to make it sound like a locomo- 
tive whistle, and which could be heard for a great 
distance. All around this spring the ground was 
composed of ashes, and we could push our canes in 
it down to their very tops, and papa said that he 
had no doubt but that the whole Geyser canon was 
an extinct crater of a volcano. 

We now commenced our journey back to the 
hotel, and on our way we found some very pretty 
wild flowers, which we gathered and pressed. 

Shortly after we reached the hotel, where the 
landlord told us that all the springs we had seen 
possessed very healing qualities, and some wonder- 
ful cures had taken place there. 

After we had taken our breakfast the stage drove 
up. Weall got in and commenced our journey 
back to San Francisco, where we arrived about ten 
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o’clock that night, very tired and sleepy, but very 
much delighted with our journey and all the won- 
derful sights we had seen. 
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By MARY E. BRADLEY. 


DID you notice him when he opened the door for 
us, just now—a cunning little chap, with a curly 
head, and a blue sailor suit? Perhaps you thought 
he was Mazie Pomeroy’s little brother, or some- 
thing ?—people do, sometimes, because Mrs. Pom- 


eroy always keeps. him dressed so nicely, and not . 


in ‘‘ buttons,” either. 

He isn’t the least relation, though; only her little 

page; and it’s quite a story, the way we found 
him. I had something to do with it, you see,— 
quite a good deal, in fact,—for it all came about 
through an accident that happened to me last sum- 
mer, when Lizzie Prior and I were spending the 
long vacation with Mazie. Mrs. Pomeroy has a 
Cottage at Long Branch, you know, and she was 
kind enough to invite Lizzie and me to go down 
with Mazie for the holidays. 
' We were to stop a week in New York before we 
went to the Branch, just to get our little fineries 
together. Mazie was clever with her needle, and 
she had the idea of an astonishing bathing-dress 
that was to take the shine out of everything on the 
beach. Lizzie and I followed her lead, and we were 
all three up to our eyes in blue and gray and scarlet 
flannels, —making a great litter of scraps and cut- 
tings, too,—when Catharine came up stairs, one 
moming, with a little object of a child behind 
her. 

Catharine is the parlor-maid, and she wanted her 
mistress; but Mrs. Pomeroy had gone out to buy 
a lot of things we needed for our work,—Hercules 
braid, and smoked pearl buttons, and oiled silk for 
caps. Mazie asked her was it anything particular 
that was wanted, and where under the sun had she 
picked up that creature,—meaning the child, who 
was the most ridiculous object you can-imagine, 
and set us all to laughing at she first glimpse. It 
was dressed in such an absurd way, with a boy’s 
hat on its shaggy head, and a boy’s jacket, with the 
sleeves cut off, round its waist, and under that was 
a girl’s little faded cotton frock, so short that it 
hardly covered the child’s knees. Its slim bare 
arms, and its long pipe-stem legs, made you think 
of a young Shanghai before its feathers are grown; 
and altogether there was such a comical look about 
it that we could n’t help screaming,—though we 
are not so hard-hearted as to laugh when it hurts 
anybody’s feelings, I want you to know. 

It didn’t hurt this monkey at all. In fact, it 
seemed as much amused with us as we were with it; 
and stared and grinned in the drollest way while Cath- 


arine was explaining that it had come to beg for 
rags to sell; and did anybody know what they 
would n’t be coming after next? But it was Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s orders that no beggars were to be sent 
away, and she did n't know what to do about it. 

‘‘Why, give her the rag-bag, of course,” said 
Mazie. 

’ But Catharine did n’t know whether there was a 
rag-bag, and looked as if she thought it beneath 
the dignity of the house to keep such a thing. 
Mazie didn’t know, herself; but I happened to 
have seen one hanging in the hall closet once when 
I wanted to get rid of some scraps, and I told Cath- 
arine where to find it. 

So she went to fetch it, and came back presently 
with a large calico bag, pretty well stuffed with the 
snips and pieces that Mrs. Pomeroy’s dress-maker 
had left. The ridiculous child was perfectly de- 
lighted when all this trash was emptied into the big 
basket she carried, and we were so amused with 
her grimaces, that we went upon our knees and 
picked up all the scraps of flannel that were scat- 
tered on the floor, to add to her treasure. 

‘‘ Now, then, what are you going to do with the 
rags?” I asked her, as I stuffed the last nandtul 
into the basket. 

‘Take ‘em home to- Mum,” she said, with a 
beaming face. 

‘‘Who’s Mum? Your mother?” asked Lizzie. 

‘*Mum’s the woman. Haint got any mother.” 

‘*Is the woman good to you? Do you like her?” 
asked Lizzie again. 

The object ‘‘ shook her flaxen head,” like “‘ the 
lady from over the Rhine,” and ##-civilly answered‘ 

‘“No, she aint !” 

‘‘ What makes you so glad to get the rags for 
her, then?” cried Mazie. 

‘¢'Cause we get whacked when we don’t bring 
‘em,” she said, coolly. ‘‘There’s Jinny, an’ Sally, 
an’ Mary-Ann an’ me, an’ some of us gets whacked 
every night for not fetchin’ enough. Mum’sa hard 
hitter, too, she is.” 

The girls looked at each other, and Lizzie cried 
pitifully, ‘‘ You poor little monkey! She starves 
you, too, I.dare say,—the horrid woman !” 

“‘Well, she don’t feed us werry high,—Mum 
don’t,” was the answer, with a confidential nod at 
Lizzie. ‘*‘Cold mush for brekfus, an’ wotever you 
can pick up in the street for dinner, aint none too 
fillin’, miss. You know how it is yourself.” 

This was more than we could stand, of course. We 
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screamed with laughter at the idea of Lizzie ‘‘ know- 
ing how it was herself ;” and Mazie, as soon as she 
could get her breath, ordered Catharine to take the 
child down stairs and feed her. 

‘*Give her all she can possibly eat, and a whole 
lot of gingerbread and sponge-cake to take home 
with her,” said Mazie. 

‘* And here, you oddity ! ” cried Lizzie, ‘‘ there ’s 
a quarter for you to keep. Mind you don’t give it 
to Mum, though.’’ 

Such eyes as that creature made! I wish you 
could have seen how they flashed like fire, at first, 
and then softened all over, and the way she snatched 
Lizzie’s hand and kissed it—actually kissed it! 
Mazie and | found some pennies to keep the quarter 
company, and Catharine carried the child off at last 
to be fed in the kitchen. Of course, it kept our 
tongues going for awhile afterwards, and there 
was n’t much sewing done, until Mazie remarked, 
sarcastically, that she thought we might take in 
orders for bathing dresses, we were getting on so 
fast. And then we all picked up our thimbles and 

‘went to work again. 

Nearly all, at least, but my thimble was not to be 
found. I couldn’t remember exactly where I had 
laid it down; yet, as I had never left the room, it 
must be somewhere around, we all agreed. How- 
ever, after scattering everything about, and upset- 
ting the .work-basket, and rummaging the table- 
drawer, and turning things inside out, generally, 
there was still no sign of it. 


J began to be worried; for the mischief of it was, 


I had been using Mrs. Pomeroy’s thimble; and, 
besides being a very handsome one, she thought 
everything of it for another reason. It was made 
of a lump of Californian gold that her only brother 
had dug with his own hands; and not long after 
he had it made for her, he had lost his life at the 
mines. It all happened, of course, long before any 
of ws were born; but the thimble was one of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s precious things still. 

I had no business to have touched it, either. It 
was justa picce of laziness not to go up stairs for my 
own; but this lay in a work-basket conveniently 
near, and I slipped it on my finger without think- 
ing, which is nothing new for me, I suppose; for 
mother says my thinking generally does come when 
it’s too Jate to do any good. 

It was certainly so this time; for after all our 
rummaging,—and Lizzie has eyes that could find a 
needle in a haystack,—we had to give it up in de- 
spair. The thimble was n’t in that room, and none 
of us had left the room since it was seen on my 
finger. So there was only one conclusion, —some- 
body had carried it off; and the same thought 
flashed upon all of us at once. It was that wretched 
little rag-beggar ! 
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** And to think of our giving him quarters and 
pennies !” cried Mazie. 

‘* And sponge-cake and gingerbread !’’ exclaimed 
Lizzie. 

‘‘What do you say Atm for?” I snapped out 
crossly. ‘‘ The horrid little object was a girl, and 
so much the worse.” 

‘*So it was,” said Mazie, innocently. ‘‘ But, do 
you know, it didn’t seem to me in the least like a 
girl. It talked and looked like a boy.” 

““As if that made a bit of difference!” I said, 
peevishly. ‘‘ Boy or girl—it’s all one. The little 
wretch has stolen Mrs. Pomeroy’s thimble, and 
whatever am I going to do about it? Lizzie, why 
did you let me touch it? You ought to have known 
better !” 

Now, Lizzie is the most amiable creature in the 
world; but this attack took her by surprise. 

‘How could I help your touching it?” she ex- 
claimed. And Mazie cried indignantly : 

‘Why, Jet! aren’t you ashamed of yourself, to 
blame Lizzie?” 

So they were both down upon me, and | was 
down upon myself, for that matter; and when Mrs. 
Pomeroy came back with the pearl buttons and 
things, she found us all looking as seber as a 
funeral. We had asked Catharine and the cook, 
and we had hunted up stairs and down; but it was 
all no use, any more than my crying like a baby, 
which I could n’t help, either. 

Mrs. Pomeroy was lovely about it, as she is 
about everything. It’s her ‘‘nature to,” and I 
wish it was mine. She brushed the tears off my 
cheeks with her lace handkerchief, and said I was 
not to cry. That accidents would happen, and 
she might have lost it, herself, in exactly the same 
way, and she did n’t blame me in the least. Still I 
knew how sorry she was, in spite of her being so 
sweet, and I blamed myself enough, I can tell 
you. 

We could n’t talk of anything else, and the whole 
story was told over and over, till, before we knew 
it, it was one o’clock, and the luncheon-bell rang. 
I thought I should n’t eat a mouthful when I-went 
down, but there was a great dish of strawberries, 
and the most delicious frozen custard; and one 
must feel pretty bad, you know, to refuse ¢hose on 
a hot June day. I didn’t refuse them, neither did 
Mazie nor Lizzie; in fact, we had a second helping. 
and were getting quite cheerful over it, when sud- 
denly a great outcry came from the kitchen regions. 
We heard a scream from cook, and a sort of scat- 
tering rush out into the basement hall, and then a 
screech, as if they had pounced upon a chicken. 

Lizzie started up breathlessly. ‘‘If it should be 
that child!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mazie! Jet! Don't 
you know that voice? ” 
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We sprang up without asking to be excused, and 
rushed out into the hall, where the first thing we 
saw was cook struggling up the basement stairs, 
and dragging, sure cnough, our poor little Shanghai 
with her. | 

‘*T’ve got her, miss! I’ve got her!” she 
screamed. ‘'] spied her goin’ past the windy, an’ 
] jumped at her ’fore she had time to run.” 

‘‘] warn’t agoin’ to run—now !” cried the child, 
trying to shake herself out of cook’s grasp. ‘1 
was a-comin’ here a purpose to give the young lady 
her thimble wot I found in the rags. You lemme 
go, I say!” 

And all in a second she had twisted herse!f ut 
of her old jacket, that she left in cook’s hands, and 
darted away to Lizzie. 

‘*Here’s your thimble ”—stuffing it into her 
hand—‘* it’s gold, aint it? -Mum tried to grab it 
when it rolled out o’ the rags, but I hooked it an’ 
run, cos [ thought you ’d be wantin’ it. Guess you 
dropped it in the basket with them rags you picked 
up off the floor.” 

‘So there it was, as clear as daylight. I had let 
the thimble slip off my finger, —it was rather large 
for me, anyhow,—when I was stuffing those flannel 
scraps into the basket, and the poor little monkey 
that we had been abusing for a thief, had rescued 
it from Mum’s clutches, and braved her wrath to 
restore ittous! 

It scemed at first so impossible to believe, that 
we could only stare at each other, and say, ‘* Did 
you ever?” 

Mrs. Pomeroy was the first one to give the child 
a word of praise or thanks. 

‘* You ’re an honest little girl,” she beyan, ‘‘ and 
a brave little girl. You shall certainly ge 

But, before she could finish her sentence, that 
child interrupted her. 

‘<7 aint a honest little girl—I aint a brave little 
girl—lI aint a girl at all!” he jerked out. ‘I’m 
a boy, | am, an’! don’t care what Mum says, I 
aint agoing to have no more nonsense about it.”’ 

And he held up his head and spread out his 
comical little legs with such a lord-of-creation air, 
—well, you never saw anything like it, and it’s no 
use trying to describe it, or to express our amaze- 
ment. Catharine declared afterwards, that it made 
her feel all.over in spots, whatever that means; 
and cook said that ‘‘it bate Banagher, to sce the 
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impidence of a little spider like that.” But Mazie 
turned to me in her innocent way : 

“‘T told you it talked like a boy,” said she; 
‘* now you see.” 

Well, we inquired, of course, why ‘‘it” wore a 
frock, and made a pretence of being a girl; and we 
were informed, with a condescending air, that it 
was ‘‘just a notion of Mum’s. Se said girls was 
more noticed than boys, and ladies would ruther 
give ’em the rags.”” His own mother was dead, he 
went on to explain, and Mum had kept him two 
years, and made him beg for her. But he was 
going to ‘‘cut it” now, and do something else for a 
living. ‘*He’d have to keep out of Mum’s way 
after this, or she ’d make jelly of him. An’ if-the 
lady could give him a old pair o’ trowzes, he’d be 
werry much obliged, an’ he would n't trouble her 
no more.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy asked him what he meant to do 
for a living, and, as his answer was not perfectly 
satisfactory, she concluded to kecp the monkey in 
the house till Mr. Pomeroy came home. He was 
made very comfortable in the kitchen, with a plate 
of strawberrics and unlimited bread and butter; 
and to come to the end of my story, he has been 
very comfortable ever since. 

The Pomeroys are the best people in the world, 
I do believe. They took pains to hunt up ‘* Mum,” 
and find out whether she really had any right to 
the boy; and she had n’t, and vgs an awful old 
creature besides, and everything the little ‘‘ what-is- 
it” said was true. So it ended in his being sent to 
some respectable people in the country, to be civi- 
lized a little; and when we came back from the 
Branch there was such a good report of him that 
Mrs. Pomeroy brought him home, and made him 
her little page. He opens the door fur us when- 
ever we go over to see Mazie, and gives us all a 
beaming smile. But Lizzie is his adoration. He 
considers her an angel, Mrs. Pomeroy says, on 
account of that quarter, I suppose; and was quite 
disappointed when he discovered that the thimble 
was n’t hers after all. 

One of these days, when he’s a little bigger and 
stronger, he’s to be Mr. Pomeroy’s office boy. 
And, after that, what ’s to hinder his being a lawyer 
and a statesman, and a member of Congress, may 
be? Wouldn’t it be funny, though? and all to 
grow out of a thimble ! 
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THE WRONG BIRD, 


By PAUL FORT. 


ABOUT three miles back of the little village of 
Gramville, on the Putan River, not far from its 
junction with the Osouri, lived one of the hap- 
piest boys in the world. His name was Isham 
Ricks; his father and mother were two colored 
persons; his home was a very small and rather dil- 
apidated log-cabin; his week-day clothes consisted 
of one shirt, one pair of trowsers and one suspender; 
and on Saturday night his mother generally washed 
the trowsers and shirt for Sunday. 

_ In the establishment of the Ricks family, meal- 
time came very irregularly. It was often quite im- 
possible, judging merely by the time of day, to tell 
whether a meal was breakfast, dinner, or supper; 
and as one meal was generally very much like an- 
other, there was often no other way of finding out. 

Still it made but little difference to the Ricks 
family. When his mother called him to come and 
eat, Isham was always ready. He didn’t care 
whether it was dinner or supper. You might have 
called it déjeuner a la fourchette, if you liked, and 
it would have been all the same to him, if you only 
gave him plenty of bacon gravy. 

There were but two things that caused Isham 
sorrow. One of these was to have his mother come 
to the door of the cabin and call out, ‘‘ You Isham !” 
Then he knew she wanted him to do something, — 
to go after water, to cut wood, or something of that 
kind. When she called out, ‘‘O! Isham!” then 
he ran gladly, for he knew it meant corn-bread and 
bacon fat. Now, as Isham’s nature did not crave 
work, he very much disliked the sound of ‘‘ You 
Isham !” 

Another thing that sometimes troubled this gen- 
erally-jolly little black boy, was hot water and 
soap. 

But we will not enlarge upon this topic now. 
Isham was almost always free to do as he pleased, 
and he was fat and happy. . 

He fished in the creek, he set traps for hares, and 
he climbed trees for bird-nests (for which he would 
have been whipped had his father been the right 
kind of a man). On the whole, bird-nesting was Ish- 
am’s greatest delight. He could climb the tallest 


trees, and go out on branches where it would make > 


you tremble to see even an opossum venture. He 
had brought home eggs of nearly every kind of 
bird that could be found on the Putan River, and 
the whole.ones were strung on a string and hung 
up over the fireplace at home. If he had had 
anything but his pockets to carry his eggs in, his 
VoL. I.—23. . 


string would have been longer, but a great many 
eggs were broken, of course, before they reached 
the cabin; and Isham’s mother sometimes remark- 
ed, late of a Saturday evening, that she ‘‘ washed 
more egg out er.dat boy’s breeches pockets, ebry 
week, dan would a hatched a gang o’ turkeys,—ef 
dey ’d been turkey eggs, and had been kep’ in de 
shell.” 

One day in spring, when Isham’s mother had 
looked all the morning as if she were on the point 
of singing out ‘‘ You Isham !” the boy was glad to 
get an invitation from Uncle Andrew Barnes to go 
with him to the mountain to get tan-bark. Uncle 
Andrew had a pair of old mules and a wagon, and 
he wanted Isham to mind the team while he col- 
lected the bark. 

The ‘‘ mountain” was four or five miles away, 
and was covered by a forest, and it was always a 
rare treat to Isham to go there. 

About noon the old mules stopped beneath a big 
tree near the foot of the mountain, and, after a 
‘* snack” of ash-cake and potatoes, Uncle Andrew 
went to work cutting and stripping oak-bark from 
the trunks of trees he had cut down on a previous 
visit, and Isham set about minding the team. 

This he did by unbuckling one of the lines and 
tying the mules fast to a black-gum tree, waiting, 
however, until Uncle Andrew had commenced 
work at a little distance. 

‘* Dar now,” said Isham. ‘‘ Ef dey pull dat tree 
up by de roots dey ’s smarter mules dan I takes’em _ 
fur.” 

So off he went, bird-nesting. 

He did not find his search very encouraging, for 
he rambled a long distance without discovering any 
signs of a bird’s nest. But at last he was rewarded 
by seeing a large bird fly from the top ofa tall tree 
that stood by itself in a somewhat open place in the 
forest. 

Isham instantly ran to the tree, and peering up 
through the branches, his quick eyes perceived a 
great mass of sticks and twigs, that he knew must 
be a nest. But what a whopper! It seemed big 
enough to hold him, and his father and mother 
besides. | 

‘‘Dat dar big bird must a been a turkey,” said 
Isham. ‘‘ What a pow’rful dumb turkey dat ar is, 
to bil she nes’ up a tree! Laws a massy! S’pose 
she’s done gone and laid it full 0’ eggs!” 

This thought had no sooner darted through his 
brain than Isham began to climb the tree. He 
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went up rapidly ; barefooted and active, he climbed 
like a young monkey. 

When he had nearly reached the top, Isham 
noticed, in a big crotch in the tree, a part of the 
skeleton of some animal, apparently that of a sheep 
or a pig; and as he looked up, he saw other bones 
projecting out from the edge of the nest. 

““Whew!” said Isham. ‘‘’T aint a nest, may 
be? P’rap it’s nuffin but a pig’s berryin’ groun’ ! 
No, ’taint! Dey could n’t git up so high.” 

At this instant there was a rush and a whir in 
the air, and right at Isham came an enormous 
eagle ! 

With wings outspread, eyes flashing, and great 
talons and beak ready to tear him to pieces, the 
eagle dashed at him; but, quick as a flash, Isham 
entrenched himself behind a large limb. For a 
moment he was too much frightened to open his 
mouth; but as the cagle made lunge after lunge at 
him, which he avoided only by slipping around the 
limb, he cried: 


‘*Go ’way dar! Uncle Andrew! O, Wuncle 
And——!\ Stop dat! Git out! Uncle An- 
D-R-E-W !!” 


The eagle did not seem to mind this shouting, 
but continued his attack, without, however, gaining 
any advantage, Isham being so very nimble. 

Then the eagle offered a little truce, and flew up 


to his nest to see if anything there had been dis- 


turbed. 

Now Isham thought his chance had come, and 
he began to slide quietly from behind the limb. 

But as soon as he moved, down came the eagle, 
and Isham was glad to take his former position of 
safety. 

The eagle soon left him again, but the poor boy 
was afraid to move. 

He knew now that it wasn’t a turkey that had 
attacked him, nor even a buzzard. He didn't 
think about eagles, but had an idea that it was 
some kind of an elephantine chicken-hawk. But 
he did not puzzle his brain about what it was. He 
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was only anxious about what it was going to do, 
and he was very much afraid that his bones would | 
be added to those in the nest above. 

Now he yelled louder and louder for Uncle An- 
drew; but his voice disturbed the eagle, which 
again came down to offer war. 

Isham began to be desperate. 

‘You git out, dar!” he cried. 
a stick, I’d bat you head in!” 

But there was no stick convenient. 

Just as he was considering the propriety of de- 
fending himself with some sheep-ribs that were 
stuck in a crotch near him, Isham heard a shout 
from below. 

Uncle Andrew had heard his cries, and had come 
at last. 

‘Look out dar, you Isham!” cried Uncle An- 
drew; and up came a big stick, hurled with all the 
strength of Andrew’s strong arm. Isham dodged, 
and so did the eagle. Then up came another stick, 
and another, and a heavy stone, and a mass of roots 
and earth, and anything that Uncle Andrew could 
lay hands upon. Isham came within an inch and 
a-quarter of having his brains knocked out, but the 
eagle got the worst of it. Several of the missiles 
struck him, and, astonished at this sudden attack, 
he flew away. 

Isham lost no time in getting down out of that 
tree. 

“You done got de wrong bird dat time,” said 
Uncle Andrew, grimly. 

Isham hung his head. 

‘‘I mus’ go mind dem mules,” said he; and 
away he ran. 

After that, Isham lost his taste for bird-nesting. 
He would not go up a tree after any nest, no mat- 
ter how small it was. This adventure made such 
an impression upon him, that the fear of meeting 
an eagle was added to his two chronic sorrows ; 
and as for eggs, he lost all taste for them, and 
gave the string he had collected to little ’Lijah 
Allen. 


‘“Ef I could git 
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By GEORGE A. SAWYER. 


PART III. 


I SHALL describe in this article a little picture- 
frame, which, I trust, will be good practice for our 
young workmen. I give a reduced sketch of the 
finished frame, and full-sized outlines of the separ- 
ate parts, so that they may be traced on paper and 
used directly as patterns. 


This frame is made of a single piece of thin 
wood of any available kind. I have used cigar-box 
cedar with good results; or thin walnut would be 
satisfactory, only the wood should be not much 
thicker than ordinary cigar-box stuff. And it re- 
quires a piece six and a-half inches long, by five 
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WRECKED AT HOME. 


By NOAH BROOKS. 


PART II. 


LEFT alone on Grampus Rock, with all sign of But what to burn? Here were the matches, but 
rescue fading away into the night, things looked no wood. 
pretty dismal for the ten shipwrecked boys. Some ‘“ Let ’s burn the boat!” cried Jem Connor. 
of us had never slept away from home before in our Little Sam burst into tears. ‘‘ You shan’t burn 
lives,—unless, perhaps, when we lay in hay-mows_ my father’s boat,” he said. 
and barns, on the ‘‘ night before Fourth o’ July.” ‘‘Pho! there’s nothing left of her but small 
For on that night, at twelve precisely, it was the pieces. We are in for it now, and it ’ll be no worse 


custom of the entire boy population 
of Fairport to ring the church bell— 
the ‘‘town bell” we called it—and 
build a bonfire on the Common. 
These amusements were forbidden, 
being destructive to the sleep of the 
older people, to say nothing of burn- 
ing fences and dry-goods boxes. So 
we escaped from home and hid away 
in hay-lofts, until the hour when 
the clangor of the town-bell and the 
flames of bonfires should banish sleep 
from the entire town for the rest of 
the night. 

“I say, fellers,” said Jack Adams, 
‘‘this is like sleeping out night be- 
fore Fourth o’ July.” 

Bill Keeler whimpered: ‘‘ But we 
aint got no fire.” Bill’s grammar 
- always was a little shaky. 

Fire! There was an idea! If we 
only had a fire, it would not be so 
lonesome. But there was nothing to 
burn, it seemed; and Dandy Blake 
said that fish-bones and sea-weed 
would not catch afire, even if we had 
matches. 

Matches! Who had any matches? 
It would be strange if, out of ten 
boys, at least one-half did not have 
some stray matches among the odd 
lumber stored in their pockets. There 
was a general rummaging, and pock- 
ets turned inside out gave forth nails, 
twine, chalk, fish-hooks, sinkers, 
knives and other such valuables; and 
in Ben Dennett’s vest pocket,—for 
Ben wore a real waistcoat,—were 
found three matches! In Rufe Park- 


“WE RUSHED AT THE WRECK LIKE HUNGRY WOLVES.” 


er’s jacket was found one mare. It had worked to make a fire of the old thing than to make a 
through a hole in his pocket, and slipped down wreck of her, anyhow.” 
into a corner of the lining, where it was captured ‘‘ And we shall catch it, anyhow,” added Bill 


with great triumph. 


Keeler, gloomily. ‘‘So we may as well be hung 
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for an old sheep as a lamb.”’ Still, the idea of 
burning even the fragments of old Snowman’s boat 
was a little appalling, even to us shipwrecked young 
mariners. 

‘*I move we burn the Red Rover,” said Jack 
Adams, removing his battered cap by way of mak- 
ing himself presiding officer. ‘‘ All in favor of that 
will say ‘aye,’—contrary-minded, ‘no.’ It’s a 
vote,” he added, as a shrill chorus of ayes rose on 
the chill air. 

A melancholy procession of boys took up the line 
of march over the rock to the other side, where the 
main part of the wreck still lay. The old hatchet 
was found under the after-part of the boat, where 
it had been left. Armed with this, Ben Dennett 
struck the first blow, shivering off a huge chunk of 
pitchy pine in an instant. This set an example, 
and we all rushed at the wreck like hungry wolves, 
each one tearing away a slice, Sam Snowman vieing 
with the rest in the work. 

With great glee,—laughing and joking at our 
misfortune,—we lugged the wood over the ragged 
spur of rock to the leeward, where we were out of 
the wind. Some slivers of dry pine and fragments 
of newspaper from somebody’s pocket served as 
kindling. One of Ben Dennett’s matches was care- 
fully scratched on a dry stone under his cap, the 
entire company crowding around to keep off the 
air. It fizzed a little, sputtered, choked Ben so 
that he gasped for breath, then—it went out. 
Three were left. Another and another were 
scratched, each boy holding his breath; and each 
went out irresolutely. Ben had wet his matches 
when he went overboard. 

Rufe’s one match was all we had left. Little 
Tommy began to tremble with fear and cold as that 
was produced and anxiously drawn across the sur- 
face of a smooth, dry stone. It fizzed, crackled to 
a clear flame, and in a moment a bright yellow 
blaze was leaping up from the little knot of pine 
and dry sea-grass. Each boy gave a great hurrah 
of joy; and we had a jolly fire. 

We brought over, bit by bit, the entire wreck of 
the once proud Red Rover of the Bloody Seas, and 
prepared for the long night before us. Some of 
the fragments of the old craft had floated away and 
were lost. Some were rescued from the detached 
rocks, where they had lodged. Jerry Murch waded 
out into the swirling tide and secured a piece of the 
broken gunwale, which he particularly coveted. 
Leaving the rock to return, he cut his bare foot on 
a sharp shell, and, giving a little howl of pain, 
tumbled over into the current. which bore him 
swiftly away. , 

Speechless with terror, and with mouths wide 
open, the boys stood helplessly looking at their 
comrade as he was swept out from Grampus. But 
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Ben Dennett, dropping his armful of wood, dashed 
into the water, struck out bravely, grasped Jerry by 
his long, red hair and dragged him into shallow 
water. As they regained the shore, Jerry, dropping 
his bit of timber, which he had held all the time, 
rubbed his head ruefully, and said, ‘‘ You need n’t 
have pulled a feller’s hair so.” 

‘‘That’s the way always to save a drowning 
man,” said Ben. ‘‘ Aint it so in story-books? You 
know the hero seizes the other hero by his flow- 
ing locks, and all that sort of thing.” 

But the rest of the boys executed a sort of war- 
dance around the heroic Ben, doing him honor for 
saving two lives that day. We had not forgotten 
that he took Tommy Collins on his back when we 
were wrecked; and nobody thought it less heroic 
because the water then was only knee-deep. 

The roaring fire put a different look on things 
right away. Basking in the cheerful blaze, we 
watched the limpets broiling on the hot stones, for 
we were ravenously hungry, and even these tough 
morsels of shell-fish tasted very nice. There was 
no water, and the hot, salty limpets made us some- 
what thirsty. But the Fairport boys were not used 
to whimpering much; and though some of them 
licked their chops, as they looked across at the little 
stone farm-house at the entrance of the harbor and 
remembered the nice brown pans of milk in the 
dairy, nobody complained. 

Some of the little fellows were dozy, but not 
one of us thought of going to sleep. It was pretty 
clear that we could not be found until daylight; 
and Jem Conner’s suggestion that we put our fire 
on top of the rock so that it might be seen from 
town, was scouted as a wild and extravagant project. 

‘*Who would see the fire so far off? And who 
would bother themselves about us, anyhow ?” 

That was boy-reasoning, Yet, at that very mo- 
ment, and all through that anxious night, the 
island-dotted bay, the rotting wharves, the marsh 
and the spruce-covered pastures were searched pain- 
fully by anxious men and mothers, who could not 
give up their children for lost. 

Unconscious of the pother which our absence 
was making in the distant, unsleeping town, we 
little midgets perched ourselves on the rocks about 
the fire, and told stories. 

‘Give us ‘The Drummer-Boy,’” said Bill 
Keeler. 

This was one of Rufe Parker’s stories, inherited 
from his grandfather’s time, but common property 
in Fairport. Every Fairport boy knew the story of 
the drummer-boy’s melancholy ghost; but Rufe 
always told it well. 

‘‘No, don’t let ’s have that; it’s a ghost story,” 
said little Sam Snowman, glancing around the 
gloomy picture with a scared look. 
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‘““Oh! bother the ghost,” said Ben. ‘‘ I’ve heard 
it lots of times. Heave ahead, Rufe. Who’s 
afeared ?” : 

As Ben was the hero of two rescues from drown- 
ing, he was allowed to have his way, and Rufe then 
told his tale. . 

‘It was a wild and gloomy night in the month 
of March —” 

‘‘No, no,” broke in Jem Conner. ‘‘‘It was a 
tempest-tossed and weeping night in the month of 
March.’ That’s the way it goes. I’ve heard it 
lots of times.” 

‘“‘’T aint, neither,” replied Rufe, angrily. ‘‘ And 
I just want to know who’s telling the story,—you 
oie? 

‘‘Oh! shut up, Jem,” said several of the boys ; 
and Rufe, somewhat heated 
in this interruption, went on: 

** It was a wild and gloomy 
night in the month of March” 
(with a withering glance at 
Jem), ‘‘ when the British 
abandoned Fort George, sit- 
uated on the heights of 
Fairport. They went away 
in such haste that they for- 
got a little drummer-boy, 
aged fifteen, who was in 
prison in the dungeon,—the 
which you may now see in 
ruins in the lower left-hand 
corner of the fort, as you go 
in from the side towards 
town; but the roof’s fallen 
in, so that you can’t see all 
of the dungeon, but you can 
see where it was, and us fel- 
lers have been in there many 
a time, and know it’s so.” 

Taking a long breath, Rufe proceeded: ‘‘ Well, 
this poor little drummer-boy, aged fifteen, when he 
heard the soldiers marching away in a hurry, 
jumped up and beat ‘ The Retreat’ on his drum, 
which he happened to have with him; but in vain. 
Though he beat his drum with uncommon energy, 
and made a deuce of a row, he could n’t attract 
the attention of his departing comrades, who 
marched off in double-quick time, for the Amer- 
icans were after ’em,—and so left their unfortunate 
drummer-boy shut up in the dungeon—aged fif- 
teen.” 

**But he was aged fifteen once before,” inter- 
posed Tommy Collins, whose eyes were as big as 
saucers. 

**Oh, cork up, youngster!” said Ben Dennett. 
“* Heave ahead, Rufe.”’ 

‘‘A great many months, mayhap years, passed 
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away before the dungeon in old Fort George was 
visited by anybody. The war— Oh! I forgot to 
say, in the right place, that this was in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The war was over, and some people 
thought they would explore the dungeon, to see if, 
mayhap, they might find some curiosities, and, 
mayhap, some stores of gold and silver. But there, 
in a dark and dismal corner, their tin lantern, —for 
they had one of those tin lanterns from Rowell’s 
store,—their tin lantern showed them a heap of 
skeleton bones bent over a rusty, dusty drum. /¢ 
was the little drummer-boy, aged fifteen!” 
’ Proceeding in a ghostly whisper, and glancing 
around on his terrified audience, so as to mark the 
effect, Rufe went on: 

‘When Fort George was evacuated, it was the 


RUFE TELLS HIS STORY. 


fifteenth of March, Seventeen Hundred and Some- 
thing or other; and now, on the fifteenth of March, 
every year, his ghost comes to the old dungeon and 
beats his ghostly drum. People don’t remember 
it, sometimes; but when it is another wild and 
gloomy night in the month of March, they hear 
from the old fort the hollow rolling of the drum. 
Then they say, ‘It’s the fifteenth of March,’ and 
so it is. And, last March, me and Bill Williams 
hid behind Oliver Bridges’ house, and we heard 
the drum, just as sure as a gun. It was an un- 
common wild and gloomy night, just like this” 
(the stars were shining thickly in the sky while 
Rufe was talking); ‘‘and, if we ’d waited, we would 
have seen the ghost of the little British drummer- 
boy, aged fifteen.” 

Some of the chubby faces about the fire grew 
pale as this blood-curdling story was concluded. 
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The place seemed more lonely than ever, while the 
boys listened to the soft lapping of the waves on 
the rocks and the far-off note of the sea on the 
wide shores of the bay. It was late,—how late no- 
body knew ; we had nothing but the stars to tell 
the time. Most of us were dreadfully sleepy; but 
everybody was too much afraid to sleep. What 
might not happen in the darkness and silence of 
the night ? 

As we boys crouched together about the flicker- 
ing fire, suddenly cries of distress and horror were 
heard from the other side of the rock. There were 
sounds of groans and shrieks for an instant; then 
all was still. Again, the yells and cries grew more 
and more sharp, as of a person in mortal anguish ; 
then they sank away in a sobbing groan. Every 
boy stood at once on his feet, his eyes starting from 
his head, his form motionless ; and not a word was 
said. Bill Keeler’s seal-skin cap actually rose three 
inches on the top of his head, held there by his 
white hair, which stood on end with terror. You 
could have hung your hat on Rufe Parker’s eyes, 
they stuck out so. 

Nobody stirred, Jack Adams was the first to 
speak : 

‘* Let ’s go and sec what it is!” 

And away he dashed, like a brave old mutineer 
of the ship Bounty, as he was, before his comrades 
could still their chattering teeth long enough to say 
‘*No.” Every boy followed yack, each one afraid 
of being left behind. 


‘“THE HALF-AWAKENED BOYS STOOD EAGERLY WATCHING.” 


Half-way over the rock, there came another loud, 
wild cry. This time we heard the startling words: 
‘*Help! help! help!” 
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And jumping down on the other side, the whole 
mob of boys tumbled over Jem Conner, who was 
lying under a crag, howling in his hands, speaking- 
trumpet fashion, and making all these unearthly 
noises just for a lark. 

‘Oh, you scarecrows!” said he. 
be fooled so!” ; 

He had stolen away while Rufe was telling the 
ghost story ; and he knew just about when to come 
in with his chorus of groans and yells. He had the 
tale of the drummer-boy all by heart. 

‘‘Pshaw! who was afraid? We knew it was 
you,” said Jerry Murch. 

“‘Of course, we did,” said little Snowman, his 
teeth still rattling like a pair of castanets. 

But Jack Adams said it was a mean joke,—so it 
was,—to try to scare a lot of little fellows like that. 
Jack was almost always right. 

Finding their way back to the fire, the excited 
boys sang a few mournful little songs about Old 
Dog Tray, who was gentle and was kind, and 
whose tail hung down behind, just like any other 
Old Dog Tray; but it was a very dull business. 
One by one they sank off to slumber, and all was 
sul save the low wash of the waves, the solitary cry 
of a night-hawk overhead, and an occasional snivel 
from a heap of legs and arms where some of the 
poor little old soldiers were dreaming of home. 

. Once, towards morning, there was a_ general 

alarm. One of the boys, awaking from a troubled 

sleep, caught sight of a sail creeping down by Nau- 
tilus Island. He sang out, 
hastily, ‘‘Sail ahoy!” But 
the little craft was too far off 
to hear his hail. The half- 
awakened boys stood discon- 
solately about, rubbing their 
aching limbs and eagerly 
watching as the sail, ghostly 
in the grey dawn, faded away 
in the mist and disappeared 
behind Holbrook’s. We left 
the water’s edge, and, seek- 
ing our uneasy bed once 

- more, slept brokenly until 
sunrise. 

It seemed a moment after, 
—but it must have been sev- 
eral hours, for the sun was 
rising over Kench’s Mountain, 
—when I was awakened by 
the rattle of oars pulled nois- 
ily into a boat, and the sound 
of voices. Starting up in the 

chilly air, I beheld Gitchell’s boat, her keel just 
grating on the rocky beach of our island. In the 
bow stood Old Gitchell, with the painter in his 
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hand. He saw the boys rising, one by one, from 
the rocks. The remark he made was, ‘‘ Wal, I 
swan to man !” 

Uncle Oliver, Capt. Bakeman and ’Si Redman 
were in the boat. They had been searching for us 
all night. The harbor had been ex- 
plored in every direction; and now, 
towards morning, the whole distance 
as far up as Nigger Island having 
been covered, they had extended 
their search to Grampus, but with 
faint hopes of finding the young 
brood so far out to sea. 

We were rescued. And nothing 
in life. ever tasted so good as the 
half-warm water which we found in 
a small keg on board. There was 
nothing to eat, though Old Gitchell, 
with a dark grin, offered us a chunk 
of pigtail tobacco, on which he 
allayed his own hunger. 

What a triumphal voyage was that 
which we made homeward! A soft 
westerly breeze sprang up with the 
sun; the clumsy old boat, dear to 
fishing excursions and chowder par- 
ties, seemed a barge of beauty. 
Somewhat lame and sore with our 
uneasy rest on the rocks, and faint 
with long fasting, we boys were joy- 
ful enough to forget all trial and 
entertained our rescuers with mar- 
velous tales of our night’s adven- 
tures. 

As the old craft drew near the 
town, the news of our coming 
spread; for the boys swarmed over 
the gunwale and crowed prodigiously’ 
their greetings. The wharf was 
dotted with tearful parents, sisters 
and brothers, some of the latter 
looking half-envious at the heroes 
of the rescue. We were received 
with open arms. Nobody thought of scolding. 
A great terror had been removed. Each father 
and mother, I suppose, thought, ‘‘ For this my son 
was lost and is found, was dead and is alive.” 

Even old man Snowman, as he took little Sam 
into his big arms, brushed a drop of dew off his 
weather-beaten cheek with the back of his tarry 
hand, and only said, ‘‘ You blamed little rat!” 

There was rejoicing in Fairport that summer 


morning; and in many happy homes a great cloud 
of sorrow was lifted as the young prodigals were 
welcomed with smoking .breakfasts, and with that 
little show of feeling which a New England cool 
self-restraint permitted. 


“aS THE OLD CRAFT DREW NEAR THE TOWN.” 


It was a peaceful end to what at one time seemed 
a most pcrilous adventure. Looking back at it now 
over the still lapse of years, it does seem like a nar- 
row escape. Perhaps we truant youngsters were 
much to blame for the night of tearful apprehension 
which we brought into the quict old town. Per- 
haps,—and who shall say that each one did not de- 
serve to ‘catch it,” as little Sam expected he 
should when he reached home after the wreck ? 
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By OLIVE THORNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEW ARRIVALS. 


NIMPO dreamed about Sam on Monday night, 
and on Tuesday, as soon as school was over, she 
and Anna Morris, after a delightful visit to the 
store, where Cousin Will ‘‘ cut off the dress,” 
started to take the precious parcel to Sarah. Rush 
joined them at the edge of the woods. Sarah, who 
received her visitors graciously, cuffed half-a-dozen 
of the Johnson children out of the cabin, and cut 
out the body of the dress, then and there, with 
many a comment as to what “‘ yer ma’d say "bout 
it.” 

Just as Nimpo turned to go she saw a new attrac- 
tion in an old basket in the corner, —an old cat and 
a whole family of kittens: 

“Oh, how cunning!” she cried, running over to 
them; ‘‘may I take one? Oh, aint they lovely ! 
How many are there ?” 

Anna and Rush, who had stood by the door, 
feeling rather awkward, came in, followed by the 
little Johnsons. All crowded at once around the 
basket. 

‘* They ’re ’mazin’ peart kittens,” said Mrs. John- 
son; ‘‘ take one along, if ye want it.” 

‘Oh, may I ?—thank you,” said Nimpo. 
be very glad to have one.” 

‘* Y’r welcome ; they aint much ’count, no way ; 
th’ other gal kin have one, too, and the boy,—if he 
wants it.” 

There was great excitement for a few minutes, 
looking over the family, and selecting the pret- 
tiest. 

‘‘ May we take them now?” asked Nimpo. 

*¢ Sure nuff, if ye like to take ’em,” replied Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“‘Hadn’t ye better wait till y’r ma done come 
back?, May be Miss Primkin don’t favor kittens,” 
suggested Sarah. 

‘¢O, no!” said Nimpo and Rush, in the same 
breath; while Nimpo added, ‘‘ She need n’t see 
them; well keep them up stairs. Indeed, I want 
mine now!” And she hugged her kitten as though 
she never could be separated from it. 

When they were outside of the door, one of the 
Johnson boys stood there. He was one who had 
been to their house to see Sarah, so they knew him 
a little. 

‘< Want some nuts?” he asked, showing all his 
- white teeth. 
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““Yes; have you got some?” asked Rush, 
eagerly. 

‘‘ Heaps,—done found em in a squirrel’s nest,” 
said the boy, leading the way to ashed. Rush fol- 
lowed, while the girls sat down on a log, and com- 
pared kittens, discussing their points with great 
interest. : 

In the shed Rush saw a box that would hold half 
a bushel, nearly full of beech nuts, and every one 
shelled. They were as clean and neat as could be, 
and the boy filled all Rush’s pockets to the very 
top, and told him he would give him more the 
next time he came 

Rush showed them to the girls with great glee, 
and offered them some, but they told him they 
preferred to shell their own nuts, and Nimpo said 


_she thought it was abominable to steal away the 


winter food of a whole family. 

‘*Poor little squirrel!” said she; ‘‘think how 
long he had to work to take all those shells off, and 
you boys to go and steal them away! I think it’s 
mean, so there !” 

Rush replied, as well as he could with his mouth 
full of the delicious little sharp-cornered nuts, that 
she need n’t think the squirrel family would starve, 
because he happened to know that they had all 
been caught and served up in a pie at the John- 
sons’, last Sunday. 

Such a time as the children had carrying the kit- 
tens home! Not that the little things tried to get 
away, but they were so squirmy and slippery—as 
Nimpo said,—that unless you held them almost too 
tightly, you could n’t tell whether you had them or 
not. Besides, there were constant temptations to 
sit down on every mossy mound they came to and 
compare kittens. 

But their troubles had not commenced. 

To begin with, Mrs. Primkins lifted her hands in 
horror the moment she saw them. 

** Lands! what next! Now you children need n't 
bring any cats here! I can’t abide cats.” 

‘* They won't trouble you any,” Nimpo hastened 
to say, ‘‘for we'll keep them up stairs and take 
care of them. And they ’re not cats,—they ’re only 
kittens.” 

** Well, mind I don’t see them down here,” said 
the neat housekeeper. ‘‘I guess your ma won't 
let you keep them, any way.” 

‘*T guess she will!” Rush broke tn, indignantly. 
‘* She lets us have as many as we like. I had six, 
once,—big cats !” 
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‘‘ Well, then, she aint much like me !” said Mrs. 
Primkins, as they started up stairs. 

‘*No; I’m happy to say she is n’t,” said Nimpo, 
feelingly, after the door was shut. 

The kittens made a difference in their bleak 
little rooms, somehow. Nimpo did not cry so often 
as before. They were so cunning, so playful, and 
so affectionate. 

They had their soft little bed in a snug box in a 
corner of the room, though I’m sure they never 
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them ‘‘Mupp Kitty,” because they were soft and 
furry, and looked like mamma’s muff, which he was 
very fond of. 

‘Kitty got mupp boots on,” he said to Nimpo, 
the first time he saw their little soft feet. He 
played with them for hours while Nimpo and Rush 
were away at school. 

Then they were wonderful kittens in other re- 
spects, as well as in their names; and their train- 
ing and education were more wonderful still. 
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MRS. PRIMKINS ‘‘CAN’T ABIDE CATS.” 


slept in it, for they went to bed with the children 
every night. 

Nimpo’s kitten was black and white, and was 
named ‘‘ Squitzimaning.” This was an original 
name, you see, and cost many hours of thought 
and study. Rush’s was a fine grey, and was called 
**Minzeyboo,” — another original name. These 
high-sounding names, however, were only for grand 
occasions; they were shortened into Squitz and 
Minzey for every-day use. 

They soon got used to their new quarters, and 
never thought of going down stairs. 

They played in the bedrooms, and in the at- 
tic proper, which was between their rooms and 
Augusta’s. 

They were great pets with Robbie, who called 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ACCIDENT IN THE FAMILY. 


BEFORE the kittens had been in their attic home 
a week, one of them met with a dreadful accident. 
One day, after school, Nimpo rushed up stairs, as 
usual, to see the kittens. There was Minzeyboo 
fast asleep on the bed. She waked up, stretched 
out, yawned, and curled up her droll little red 
tongue, and then she was ready for a frolic. 

But Squitz was nowhere to be seen. Nimpo 
hunted under beds, behind trunks and boxes, and 
everywhere, but could not find her. Just as she 
was about to go down stairs to see if she had 
strayed away, she thought she heard a faint, far-off 
mew. 
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Once more she searched everywhere; but no 
kitty. Then she heard the mew again, and this 
time she listened attentively. It came from the 
side of the attic, and to Nimpo’s horror, down be- 
tween the walls. 

You young folks who have played in attics know 
about these treacherous holes between the beams 
of the house, where the floor stops, and in which 
you have lost balls and tops and other treasures. 
They seem to be left there just for traps to catch 
things. 

Well, poor Squitzimaning, in playing around, 
had gone too near one of those dreadful holes, and 
there she was, away down at the bottom of it, on a 
level with the floor of the chambers below, prob- 
ably hurt by her fall, and perhaps half-starved. 

How to get her out, was the first question. By 
this time Rush had come, and all three were in the 
deepest distress. 

‘‘Of course we'll have to break a hole in the 
wall, down stairs,” said Nimpo; and down they 
went to get the axe. 

‘What do you want with the axe?” asked Mrs. 
Primkins, as Rush went through the kitchen, drag- 
ging that useful tool. 

‘‘I was just coming to speak to you about it,” 
said Nimpo, who now appeared. ‘‘ Our kitty has 
fallen in between the walls, and we want to break 
a little hole, and get her out.” 

Nimpo spoke eagerly, but her heart died within 
her as she saw the look of indignation in Mrs. 
Primkins’ face. 

‘‘ Break a hole in my wall for a paltry cat! I 
guess so, indeed! Rush, you just take that axe back 
to the wood-shed, and be spry about it, and don’t 
you dare to touch my wall. Pretty doings, I de- 
clare !’’ she went on, in her wrath. 

‘* What shall we do to get her out ?” asked Nim- 
po, ready to cry. ‘‘She’s so hungry, and I’m 
afraid she’s hurt.” 

“‘Let her die,” said Mrs. Primkins, savagely. 
‘*She 'Il be dead by morning, and I'll throw some 
lime down to cover her up.” 

Nimpo turned away, too indignant to speak, lest 
she should say something awful, but on the way up 
stairs she said to herself: 

“‘The old hateful thing! just as if her old wall 
is anything to a poor kitty. 1 wonder how she’d 
like to be left in a hole to die! I just wish she was 
there this very minute. I’d like to say, ‘ Never 
mind, Mrs. Primkins; we don’t want to break the 
wall. You ’ll die to night, and to-morrow I ’ll 
cover you up,’—ugh !” 

Words failed her; besides, she had to set her 
wits to work to release poor Squitzimaning, who was 
still feebly mewing. 

‘‘ Rush,” she said, ‘‘ you know how she claws 


things; I believe, if we can get something down to 
her, she ’ll hold on and let us draw her up.” 

‘* But what can we put down ?” asked Rush. 

“‘Let me see; it must be something easy to take 
a tight hold of,—something that will catch her 
claws. Oh dear! I can’t think. I wish I was 
home ; there are lots of things there.” 

“Tl tell you!” shouted Rush, ‘‘ my tippet !” 

‘* Yes, that ’s just the thing,” said Nimpo; ‘‘ but 
that’s at home, but wait,—I guess I’ve got my 
little knit scarf that grandma sent me. _ I brought 
it because I could n’t bear to leave it.” And Nim- 
po rushed to her trunk, turned the things out in a 
pile on the floor, and near the bottom found the 
pretty blue and white scarf she was so fond of. 
She looked at it lovingly. 

‘‘T hate to spoil it; but I can’t leave poor Squitz 
there.” 

The scarf was too short, of course, so they tied 
to one end of it a string, which Rush produced 
from his pocket. Then they tried to put it down, 
but it caught on every rough place, and would not 
go far. 

‘*'‘We must have something heavy on it to carry 
it down,” said Nimpo. So they cut a hole in it, 
and slipped inside a hair-brush. This time it did 
not stick. Letting it out slowly and carefully, not 
to crush Squitz, Nimpo sent down the whole 
length of string. When the brush touched the 
bottom of the hole, she let it rest a minute, and 
began to draw up. Kitty was mewing all the time 
now; she seemed to know they were trying to help 
her, and Nimpo kept talking to her. 

*‘It seems heavier,” said she; ‘‘I do believe 
she’s on!” And just then they heard a mew so 
much nearer that they knew she was on. But 
while they were rejoicing, the little weight dropped 
off. Then came a sorrowful wail. and all was 
still. | 

‘‘Oh, poor kitty! oh, poor kitty!” cried Nim- 
po, bursting into tears. ‘‘1’m afraid she’s killed.” 

They listened again, and in a moment heard her 
mew once more. So they Ict down the scarf again, 
and this time brought the runaway safely to the 
top. 

Nimpo seized her and covered her with kisses, 
then gave the poor little thing something to eat. 
This done, they. never slept till they had hunted 
up old newspapers, and stuffed up every hole in 
the attic. 

‘How did you get your cat out?” asked Mrs. 
Primkins, at the tea-table. 

‘*T let down my scarf,” answered Nimpo; ‘‘ she 
caught hold of it, and I pulled her up.” 

‘““What! that pretty blue and white scarf of 
yours ?” asked Augusta. 

‘“ Yes,” said Nimpo, shortly, for she felt rather 
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sore on the subject of that scarf. Nothing but 
love for poor Squitz would have induced her to 
spoil it. 

‘SWall, I declare!” said Mrs. Primkins, ‘I 
never in all my born days saw young ones so full 
of mischief ! I don’t see how your ma can live with 
you. To think of your spoiling that nice scarf!” 

Nimpo’s heart swelled. 

“*] don’t think she feels it any great hardship,” 
she said; while Rush blurted out roughly: 

‘* She likes us better ’n you do.” 

Mrs. Primkins smiled grimly, but she said: 

‘¢ Wall, everybody knows she was.clear tuckered 
out with worry, and that’s why your pa took her 
away—to get a rest from you. But that’s nothing. 
Children don’t care if they do worry their mother 
into her coffin, so’s they have a good time.” 

This dreadful suggestion put a new thought into 
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Nimpo’s head. She sat there very quietly, but she 
was busy thinking. 

‘‘I suppose we are a trouble to mother,” she 
thought. ‘‘I wonder if we do get into mischief all 
the time, and I wonder if that’s why she was so 
tired always. I remember father said, when she 
thought she could n’t go, ‘Mary, you must go; you 
need the rest.’ And I wrote her such a complain- 
ing letter,” she thought, penitently. ‘‘I’m sure 
she ll worry if she thinks we’re having a hormd 
time here. Ill write her another to-night.” 

Nimpo did not put even into thought a horrible 
possibility that made her shudder, suggested by 
Mrs. Primkins’ remarks—the possibility of really 
losing her mother. But she wrote to her mother 
that night, telling her about the kittens, and the 
accident, heroically saying not one word about 
how unhappy she was at Mrs. Primkins’. 


(To be continued.) 
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By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


THIS story is no invention of mine. I could not 
invent anything half so lovely and pathetic as seems 
to me the incident which has come ready-made to 
my hand. 

Some of you, doubtless, have heard of James 
Speaight, the infant violinist, or Young Americus, 
as he was called. He was born in London, I be- 
lieve, and was only four years old when his father 
brought him to this country, less than three years 
ayo. Since that time he has appeared in concerts 
and various entertainments in many of our principal 
cities, attracting unusual attention by his musical 
skill. I confess, however, that I had not heard of 
him until last month, though it seems he had pre- 
viously given two or three public performances in 
the city where I live. I had not heard of him, I 
say, until last month, but since then I do not think 
a day has passed when this child’s face has not 
risen up in my memory,—the little half-sad face, 
as I saw it once, with its large, serious eyes and in- 
fantile mouth. 

I have, I trust, great tenderness for all children ; 
but I know I have a special place in my heart for 
those poor little creatures who figure in circuses and 
shows, or elsewhere, as ‘‘infant prodigies.” Heav- 
en help such little folk! It was an unkind fate 
that did not make them common-place, stupid, 
happy girls and boys like our own Fannys and 


Charleys and Harrys. Poor little waifs, that never 
know any babyhood or childhood,—sad human 
midges, that flutter for a moment in the glare of 
the gas-lights, and are gone. Pitiful little children, 
whose tender limbs and minds are so torn and 
strained by thoughtless task-masters, that it seems 
scarcely a regrettable thing when the circus caravan 
halts awhile on its route to make a little grave by 
the wayside. 

I never witness a performance of child-acrobats, 
or the exhibition of any forced talent, physical or 
mental, on the part of children, without protesting, 
at least in my own mind, against the blindness and 
cruelty of their parents or guardians, or whocver 
has care of them. 

I saw at the theatre, the other night, two tiny 
girls, mere babies they were, doing such feats upon 
a bar of wood suspended from the ceiling, as made 
my blood run cold. They were twin sisters, these 
mites, with that old young look on their faces which 
all such unfortunates have. I hardly dared glance | 
at them, up there in the air, hanging by their feet 
from the swinging bar, twisting their fragile spines 
and distorting their poor little bodies, when thev 
ought to have been nestled in soft blankets ina 
cosey chamber, with the angels that guard the sleep 
of little children hovering about them. I hope the 
father of those two babies will read and ponder this 
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page on which I record not alone my individual 
protest, but the protest of hundreds of men and 
women who took no pleasure in that performance, 
but witnessed it with a pang of pity. 

There is a noble ‘‘ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Dumb Animals.” There ought to be a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Little Chil- 
dren; and a certain influential gentleman who 
does some things well and other things very badly, 
ought to attend to it. The name of this gentleman 
is Mr. Public Opinion. 

But to my story. 

One September morning, about five years and 
a-half ago, there wandered to my fireside, hand in 
hand, two small personages who requested in a 
foreign language, which I understood at once, to 
be taken in and fed and clothed and sent to school 
and loved and tenderly cared for. Very modest of 
them—was n’t it?—to ask all that! And I had 
never seen either of them before,—perfect strangers 
to me. What was my surprise when it turned out 
(just as if it were in a fairy legend), that these were 
my own sons! When I say they came hand in 
hand, it is to inform you that these two boys were 
twins, like that pair of tiny girls I just mentioned. 

These young gentlemen are at present known as 
Charley and Talbot, in the household, and to a 
very limited circle of acquaintances outside; but as 
Charley has declared his intention to become a cir- 
cus-rider, and Talbot, who has not so soaring an 
ambition, has resolved to be a policeman, it is likely 
the world will hear of them before long. In the 
meantime,—and with a view to the severe duties 
of the professions selected,—they are learning the 
alphabet, Charley vaulting over the hard letters 
with an agility which promises well for his career as 
circus-rider, and Talbot collaring the slippery S’s 
and pursuing the suspicious X Y Z’s with the 
promptness and boldness of a night-watchman. 

Now it is my pleasure not only to feed and clothe 
Masters Charley and Talbot as if they were young 
princes or dukes, but to look to it that they do not 
wear out their ingenious minds by too much study. 
So I occasionally take them to a puppet-show, or a 
musical entertainment, and always, in holiday time, 
to see a pantomime. This last is their especial de- 
light. It is a fine thing to behold the business-like 
air with which they climb into their seats in the 
parquette, and the gravity with which they imme- 
diately begin to read the play-bill upside down. 
Then, between the acts, the solemnity with which 
they extract the juice from an orange, through a 
hole made with a lead pencil, is also a noticeable 
thing. 

Their knowledge of the mysteries of Fairyland is 
at once varied and profound. Everything delights, 

but nothing astonishes them. That people covered 
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-with spangles shoulc dive headlong through the 


floor; that fairy queens should step out of the 
trunks of trees; that the poor wood-cutter’s cottage 
should change, in the twinkling of an eye, into a 
glorious palace or a goblin grotto under the sea, 
with crimson fountains and golden staircases and 
silver foliage,—all that is a matter of course. This 
is the kind of world they live in at present. If 
these things happened at home they would not be 
astonished. 

The other day—it was just before Christmas—I 
saw the boys attentively regarding a large pumpkin 
which lay on the kitchen floor, waiting to be made 
into pies. If that pumpkin had suddenly opened ; 
if wheels had sprouted out on each side; and if 
the two kittens playing with an onion-skin by the 
range had turned into milk-white ponies and har- 
nessed themselves to this Cinderella coach, neither 
Charley nor Talbot would have considered it an 
unusual circumstance. 

Now, I am quite willing they should believe in 
fairies, particularly in the good fairies; and I hope 
when they grow up to be men they will not ex- 
change that harmless faith for any less pure and 
beautiful. 

The pantomime which is usually played at the 
Boston Theatre during the holidays, is to them 
positive proof that the stories of ‘‘ Cinderella” and 
‘Jack of the Bean-stalk” and ‘‘ Jack the Giant- 
Killer” are true stories. They like to be reassured 
on that point. So one morning last January, when 
I told Charley and Talbot, at the breakfast-table, 
that Prince Rupert and his Court had come to town, 


‘*Some in Jags, 
Some in rags, 
And some in velvet gowns,” 


the news was received with great glee, as you may 
imagine; for this meant that we were to go to the 
play. 

For the sake of the small folk, who could not 
visit him at night, Prince Rupert was good enough 
to appear every Saturday afternoon during the 
month. These afternoon performances were called, 
in French, matinees. I don’t know why; for mat- 
ince means forenoon. French, I suppose, was the 
native language of all of Prince Rupert’s courtiers 
who didn’t speak Irish. However, it was to a 
matinée we went, and we went immediately after 
dinner one sunshiny Saturday. 

You would never have guessed that the sun was 
shining brightly outside, if you had been with us in 
the theatre that afte.noon. All the window-shutters 
were closed, and the great glass chandelier hanging 
from the gayly-painted dome was one blaze of light. 
But brighter even than the jets of gas were the 
ruddy, eager faces of countless boys and girls, 
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fringing the balconies and crowded into the seats 
below, longing for the play to begin. And nowhere 
-were there two merrier or more eager faces than 
those of Charley and Talbot, pecking now and 
then ata brown paper cone filled with white grapes, 
which I held, and waiting for the solemn green 
curtain to roll up and disclose the coral realm of 
the Naiad Queen. 

.I1 am not going to tell you much about the play. 
There was a bold young prince—Prince Rupert, of 
course—who went into Wonderland in search of 
adventures. And how do you imagine he got there? 
He jumped into the river Rhine. 1 would n’t ad- 
vise everybody to go that way. Then thcre was 
one Snaps, his servant-man, who did n’t want to 
go in the least, but went, and got terribly fright- 
ened by the Green Demons of the Gloomy Cavern, 
which made us all laugh,—it being such a pleasant 
thing to see somebody else scared nearly to death. 
Then there were knights in brave tin armor, and 
armies of fair amazons in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and troops of unhappy slave-girls who did 
nothing but smile and wear beautiful dresses, and 
dance continually to the most delightful music. 
Now you were in an enchantcd castle on the banks 
of the Rhine, and now you were in a cave of emer- 
alds and diamonds at the bottom of the river, scene 
following scene with such bewildering rapidity that 
finally you did n’t quite know where you were. 

But what interested me most, and what pleased 
Charley and Talbot even beyond the Naiad Queen 
herself, was the little violinist who came to the 
German Court and played before Prince Rupert 
and his bride. 

It was such a little fellow! He was not more 
than a year older than my own boys, and not much 
taller. He had a very sweet, sensitive face, with 
large grey eyes, in which there was a deep settled 
expression which I do not like to see in a child. 
Looking at his eyes alone, you would have said he 
was sixteen or seventeen, and he was merely a 
baby ! 

I do not know cnougn of music to assert that he 
had wonderful genius, or any genius at all; but it 
seemed to me he played charmingly, and with the 
touch of a natural musician. I thought ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer” the sweetest strain of music in 
the world, as it floated up from the small violin. 

At the end of his piece, he was lifted over the 
foot-lights of the stage into the orchestra, where, 
with the conductor’s stick in his hand, he directed 
the band in playing one or two airs. In this he 
showed a carefully trained ear and a perfect under- 
standing of the music. 

I wanted to hear the little violin again, but as he 
made hts bow to the audience and ran off, it was 
with a half-wearied air, and I did not join with my 
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‘* There ’s another 
performance to-night,” I said to myself, ‘‘ and the 
little fellow is n’t very strong.” He came out and 
bowed, but did not play again. 

All the way home from the theatre my children 
were full of the little violinist; and as they went 
along, chattering and frolicking in front of me, and 
getting under my feet like a couple of young span- 
iels (they did not look unlike two small brown 
spaniels, with their fur-trimmed overcoats and seal- 
skin caps and ear-lappets), I could not help think- 
ing how different the poor little musician’s lot was 
from theirs. 

He was only six years and a-half old, and had 
been before the public nearly three years. What 
hours of toil and weariness he must have been pass- 
ing through at the very time when my little ones 
were being rocked and petted and shielded from 
every ungentle wind that blows. And what an ex- 
istence was his now,—traveling from city to city, 
practicing at every Spare moment, and performing, 
night after night, in some close theatre or concert- 
room when he should be drinking in that deep, re- 
freshing slumber which childhood needs. How- 
ever much he was loved by those who had charge 
of him,—and they must have treated him kindly, — 
it was a hard life for the child. 

He ought to have been turned out into the sun- 
shine; that pretty violin—one can easily under- 
stand that he was fond of it himself—ought to have 
been taken away from him, and a kite-string placed 
in his hand instead. If God had set the germ of a 
great musician or a great composer in that slight 
body, surely it would have been wise to let the 
precious gift ripen and flower in its own good 
time. 

This is what I thought, walking home in the 
glow of the wintry sunset; but my boys saw only 
the bright side of the picture, and would have 
liked nothing better than to change places with 
little James Speaight. To stand in the midst of 
Fairyland and play beautiful tunes on a toy fiddle, 
while all the people clapped their hands,—what 
could quite equal that? Charley began to think it 
was no such grand thing to be a circus-nder, and 
the dazzling carcer of policeman had lost something 
of its charm in the eyes of Talbot. 

it is my custom every night, after the children 
are snug in their nests and the gas is turned down, 
to sit on the side of the bed and chat with them 
five or ten minutes. If anything has gone wrong 
through the day, it is never alluded to at this time. 
None but the most agreeable topics are discussed. 
I make it a point that the boys shall go to sleep 
with untroubled hearts. When our chat is ended 
they say their prayers. Now, among the pleas which 
they offer up for the several members of the family, 
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they frequently intrude the claims of rather curious 
objects for divine compassion. Sometimes it is a 
rocking-horse that has broken a leg, sometimes it 
is Shem or Japhet, who has lost an arm in being 
removed from the Noah’s Ark; Pink and Inky, the 
two kittens, and Rob, the dog, seldom escape with- 
out the warmest recommendations to mercy. 

So it did not surprise me at all this Saturday 
night when both boys prayed God 
to watch over and bless the little 
violinist. 

The next morning at the break- 
fast-table, when I opened the news- 


ies HT 
paper, which is always laid beside Aantal 


my plate, the first paragraph my aT 
eyes fell upon was this: 
** James Speaight, the infant violinist; died 


Al Hii 
in this city late on Saturday night. At the alte AMA Haeillatiane hl 


smatinée of the ‘ Naiad Queen,’ on the after- A iy Iii tl 
noon of that day, when little James Speaight } 
came off the stage, after giving his usual violin bhi ti allt 
performance, Mr. Shewell* noticed that he ap- HAIR He 
peared fatigued, and asked if he felt ill. He ARCH RIOR 
replied that he had a pain in his heart, and 

then Mr. Shewell suggested that he remain | 
away from the evening performance. He re- tit H 
tired quite early, and about midnight his father RAKE 
heard him say, ‘Gracious God, make room for 
another little child in Heaven." No sound 
was heard after this, and his father spoke to 
him soon afterwards; he received no answer, 
but found his child dead.” 
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Was there ever anything sadder 
than that? The printed letters 
grew dim and melted into each 
other as I tried to read them/again. | 
I glanced across the table at Char- | 
ley and Talbot, eating their break- 
fast, with the slanted sunlight from , 
the window turning their curls 
into real gold, and I had not the 
heart to tell them what had hap- 
pened. 

Of all the prayers that floated ° 
up to heaven, that Saturday night, 
from the bedsides of sorrowful men and women, 
or from the cots of happy children, what accents 
could have fallen more piteously and tenderly upon 
the ear of a listening angel than the prayer of little 
James Speaight ! 

He knew he was dying. The faith he had learned, 
perhaps while running at his mother’s side, long 
ago, in some green English lane, came to him 
then. He remembered it was Christ who said, 
** Suffer little children to come unto me,” and the 
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beautiful prayer rose to his lips: ‘‘Gracious God, 
make room for another little child in Heaven.” 

I folded up the newspaper silently, and through- 
out the day I did not speak before the boys of the 
little violinist’s death ; but when the time came for 
our customary chat in the nursery, I told the story 
to Charley and Talbot. I do not think they under- 
stood it very well, and still less did they understand 
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** SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 


why I lingered so much longer than usual by their 
bedside that Sunday night. 

As I sat there in the dimly-lighted room, it seemed 
to me that I could hear, in the pauses of the winter 
wind, faintly and doubtfully somewhere in the dis- 
tance, the sound of the little violin. 

Ah, that little violin !—a cherished relic now. 
Perhaps it plays soft, plaintive airs all by itself, in 
the place where it is kept, missing the touch of the 
baby fingers which used to waken it into life ! 


* The stage-manager. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


COUSIN MARIA. 


FTER posting one of his men on 
on the edge of a field, without any 
(||, fence around it, Tony Kirk step- 
YAY es =e knocked. The door was quickly 
opened by a woman. 
» \F ‘‘Why, Cousin Maria,” said 
A T 
‘‘ Certainly it’s me, Anthony,” 
said the woman; ‘‘ who else should 
) Cousin Maria was a tall woman, 
dressed in black. She had grey 
to see Tony, and shook hands with him warmly. 

**J did n’t know you lived here,” said Tony. 
Maria; ‘‘ but come in and sit awhile. You ’ve 
been a-huntin’, have you?” 

Without mentioning that he had some friends 
outside, Tony went in and sat down to talk with 
stepped to one side when the door opened, and the 
others were out of sight, of course. 
the front door opened, and took a seat by Cousin 
Mania. 
house fur a hundred dollars,—there’s eighty acres 
with it,—to Sarah Ann Hemphill and her husband ; 
wheelwright’s shop. That’s his trade, you know ; 
and they ’re goin’ to have the shop over there in 
ef Sam Hemphill chooses to work at it, which I 
don’t believe he will; but he caz work, ef he will, 
ef the right man goes into the business; and they 
sold their two cows,—keeping only the red and 
they got her of old Joe Sanders, on the Creek. 
And they sold one of their horses—the sorrel—and 
land ’s not worth much, and has n’t seen no guano 
nor nothin’ fur three or four years; and the 


2, each side of the house, which stood 
i ped up to the front door and 
: ony, ‘‘is this you?” 
mad “| 
<s ~ | it be?” 
hair and wore spectacles. She seemed very glad 
‘* Well, I don’t live here, exactly,” said Cousin 
‘* Well, yes,” said Tony, ‘‘I am a-huntin’.” 
Cousin Maria. The man in front of the house had 
Tony entered a small sitting-room, into which 
‘* You see,” said she, ‘‘ old Billy Simpson let this 
and he’s gone to Richmond to git stock for a 
the wagon-house, that can be fixed up easy enough 
and this is just the place for a wheclwright’s shop, 
white heifer. I guess you remember that heifer; 
a mule; they hadn’t no use fur ’em here, fur the 
money they got was enough to start a mighty good 


- and just as noisy as ef he wasn’t the oldest. 


cooper-shop, ef Sam don’t spend it all, or most of 
it, in Richmond, which I think he will; and of 
course, he being away, Sarah Ann wanted to go to 
her mother’s, and she got herself ready and took 
them four children,—and I pity the old lady, fur 
Sam’s children never had no bringin’ up. 1 disre- 

member how old Tommy is, but it is n’t over eight, 
And 
so I come here to take care of the place ; but I can’t 
stay no longer than Tuesday fortnight, as 1 told 
Sarah Ann, fur I’ve got to go to Betsey Cropper’s 
then to help her with her spinnin’; and there ’s my 
own things,—seven pounds of wool to spin fur 
Truly Mattherses’ people, besides two bushel 
baskets easy of carpet-rags to sew, and I want ’em 
done by the time Miss Jane gits her loom empty, 
or I’ll git no weavin’ done this year, and what do 
you think? I’ve had another visitor to-day, and 
your comin’ right afterwards kind o’ struck me as 
mighty queer, both bein’ Akeville people, so to 
speak, tho’ it’s been a long day since he’s been 
there, and you ’ll never guess who it was, fur it was 
George Mason.” 

And she stopped and wiped her face with her 
calico apron. 

‘So George Mason was here, was he?” said 
Tony. ‘‘ Where is he now?” 

‘“‘Oh! he’s gone,” replied Cousin Maria. “It 
was n’t more ’n ten or fifteen minutes before you 
came in, and he was a-sittin’ here talking about ole 
times, —he ’s rougher than he was, guess he didn’t 
learn no good down there in Mississippi,—when all 
ov a sudden he got up an’ took his hat and walked 
off. Well, that was just like George Mason. He 
never had much manners, and would always just as 
soon go off without biddin’ a body good-bye as not.” 

‘You did n’t notice which way he went, did 
you ?” asked Tony. 

.*© Yes, I did,” said Cousin Maria; ‘‘ he went out 
o’ the back door, and along the edge of the woods, 
and he was soon out of sight, fur George has got 
long legs, as you well know; and the last I saw of 
him was just out there by that fence. And if there 
is n’t Jim Anderson! Come in, Jim; what are you 
doin’ standin’ out there ?” 

So she went to the window to call Jim Anderson, 
and Tony stepped to the door and whistled for the 
other men, so that when Cousin Maria came to the 
door she saw not only Jim Anderson, but Thomas 
Campbell and Captain Bob Winters and Doctor 
Price’s son, Brinsley. 
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‘< Well, upon my word an’ honor !” said Cousin 
Maria, lifting up both her hands. 

‘‘Come along, boys,” said Tony, starting off 
towards the woods. ‘‘ We’ve got no time to lose. 
Good bye, Cousin Maria.” 

‘Good bye, Cousin Maria,” said each of the 
other men, as the party hurried away. 

Cousin Maria did not answer a word. She sat 
right down on the door-step and took off her spec- 
tacles. She rubbed them with her apron, and then 
put them on again. But there was no mistake. 
There were the men.” If she had seen four ghosts 
she could not have been more astonished. 

Tony did not fora moment doubt Cousin Maria’s 
word when she told him that George Mason had 
gone away. She never told a lie. The only trouble 
with her was that she told too much truth. 

In about an hour and a-half the five men re- 
turned to the place where they had left their horses. 
They had found no trace of George Mason. 

When they reached the clump af trees, there 
were no horses there ! 

They looked at each other with blank faces! 

‘‘He’s got our horses!” said Jim Anderson, 
when his consternation allowed him to speak. 

“‘ Yes,” said Tony, ‘‘and sarved us right. We 
oughter left one man here to take care uv ’em, 
knowin’ George Mason as we do.” 

‘‘] had an idea,” said Dr. Price’s son Brinsley, 
“‘that we should have done something of that kind.” 

‘‘Idees aint no good,” said Tony, with a grunt, 
as he marched off towards the blacksmith’s shop at 
Jordan’s cross-roads. 

The blacksmith had seen nothing of Mason or 
the horses, but Tom Riley’s horse was still there; 
and as the members of the party were all well 
known to the blacksmith, he allowed them to take 
the animal to its owner. So the five men rode the 
one horse back to Akeville ; not all riding at once, 
but one at a time. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HARRY’S GRAND SCHEME. 


‘41s wholesale appropriation of horses 
caused, of course, a great commotion 
in the vicinity of Akeville, and half the 
male population turned out the next 
day in search of George Mason and 
the five horses. 

oSg° . Even Harry was infected with the 
general excitement, and, mounted on 
old Selim, he rode away after dinner 
(there was no school that afternoon) to 
see if he could find anyone who had 
heard anything. There ought to be news, for the 
men had been away all the morning. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE 
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BEEN EXPECTED. 


About two miles from the village, the road on 
which Harry was riding forked, and not knowing 
that the party which had started off in that direc- 
tion had taken the road which ran to the north- 
east, as being the direction in which a man would 
probably go, if he wanted to get away safely with 
five stolen horses, Harry kept straight on. 

The road was lonely and uninteresting. On one 
side was a wood of ‘‘old-fiel2 pines,”—pines of 
recent growth and little value, that spring up on 
‘the old abandoned tobacco fields,—and on the 
other a stretch of underbrush, with here and there 
a tree of tolerable size, but from which almost all 
the valuable timber had been cut. 

Selim was inclined to take things leisurely, and 

Harry gradually allowed him to slacken his pace 
into a walk, and even occasionally to stop and 
lower his head to take a bite from some par- 
ticularly tempting bunch of grass by the side of the 
road. 
‘ The fact was, Harry was thinking. He had en- 
tirely fargotten the five horses and everything con- 
cerning them, and was deeply cogitating a plan 
which, in an exceedingly crude shape, had been in 
his mind ever since he had met Old Miles on the 
road to the railroad. | 

What he wished to devise was some good plan to 
prevent the interruption, so often caused by the 
rising of Crooked Creek, of communication between 
the mica mine, belonging to the New York com- 
pany, and the station at Hetertown. 

If he could do this, he thought he could make 
some money by it; and it was, as we all know, 
very necessary for him, or at least for Aunt Matilda, 
that he should make money. 

It was of no use to think of a bridge. There 
were bridges already, and when the creek was 
‘fup ” you could scarcely see them. 

A bridge that would be high enough and long 
enough would be very costly, and it would be an 
undertaking with which Harry could not concern 
himself, no matter what it might cost. 

A ferry was unadvisable, for the stream was too 
rapid and dangcrous in time of freshets. 

There was nothing that was really reliable and 
worthy of being seriously thought of but a tele- 
graph line. This Harry believed to be feasible. 

He did not think it would cost very much, If 
this telegraph line only extended across the creek, 
not more than half a mile of wire, at the utmost, 
would be required. 

Nothing need be expended for poles, as there 
were tall pine trees on each side of the creek that 
would support the wire; and there were two cabins, 
conveniently situated, in which the instruments 
could be placed. 

Harry had thoroughly considered all these mat- 
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ters, having been down to the creck several times 
on purpose to take observations. 

The procuring of. the telegraphic instruments, 
however, and the necessity of having an operator 
on the other side, presented difficulties not easy to 
surmount. 

But Harry did not despair. 

To be sure the machines would cost money, and 
so would the wire, insulators, &c., but then the 
mica company would surely be willing to pay a 
good price to have their messages transmitted at 
times when otherwise they would have to send a 
man twenty milcs to a telegraphic station. 

So if the money could be raised it would pay to 
do it,—at least if the calculations, with which 
Harry and Kate had been busy for a should 
prove to be corrcct. 

About the operator on the other side, Beer 
scarcely knew what to think. If it were necessary 
to hire anyone, that would eat ternbly into the 
profits. 

Something economical must be devised for this 
part of the plan. 

As to the operator on the Akeville side of the 
creek, Harry intended to fill that position himself. 
He had been interested in telegraphy for a year or 
two. He understood the philosophy of the system, 
and had had the opportunity afforded him by the 
operator at Hetertown of learning to send messages 
and to read telegraphic hieroglyphics. He could 
not understand what words had come over the 
wires, simply by listening to the clicking of the in- 
strument,--an accomplishment of all expert tele- 
graphers,—but he thought he could do quite well 
enough if he could read the marks on the paper 
slips, and there was no knowing to what proficiency 
he might arrive in time. 

Of course he had no money to buy telegraphic 
apparatus, wire, &c., &c. But he thought he 
could get it. ‘‘ How does anyone build railroads 
or telegraphic lines?” he had said to Kate. ‘‘ Do 
they take the moncy out of their own pockets ?” 

Kate had answered that she did n’t suppose they 
did, unless the money was there; and Harry had 
told her, very confidently, that the money was 
never there. No man, or, at least, very few men, 
could afford to construct a railroad or telegraph 
line. The way these things were done was by 
forming a company. 

And this was just what Harry proposed to do. 

It was, of course, quite difficult to determine just 
how large a company this should be. If it were 
composed of too many members, the profits, which 
would be limited, owing to the peculiar. circum- 
stances of the case, would not amount to much for 
each stock-holder. And yet there must be mem- 
bers enough to furnish money enough. 


And more than that, a contract must be made 
with the mica-mine people, so that the business 
should not be diverted from Harry’s company into 
any outside channels. 

All these things occupied Harry's mind, and it is 
no wonder that he hardly looked up when Selim 
stopped. The horse had been walking so slowly 
that stopping did not seem to make much differ- 
cence. 

But when he heard a voice call out, ‘* Oh, 
Mah'’sr Harry! I’se mighty glad to see yer!” he 
looked up quickly enough. 

' And there was old Uncle Braddock, on horse- 
back ! 

Harry could scarcely believe his eyes. 

And what was more astonishing, the old negro 
had no less than four other horses with him that he 
was leading, or rather trying to lead, out of a road 
through the old-fiecld pines that here joined the 
main road. 

‘* Why, what ’s the meaning of this?” cried Har- 
ry. ‘‘ Where did you get hoe horses, Uncle 
Braddock ?” 

And then, without waiting for an answer, Harry 
burst out laughing. Such a ridiculous sight was 
enough to make anybody laugh. 

Uncle Braddock sat on the foremost horse, his 
legs drawn up as if he were sitting on a chair, and 
a low one at that, for he had been gradually short- 
ening the stirrups for the last hour, hoping in that 
way to get a firmer seat. His long stick was in one 
hand, his old hat was jammed down tightly over 
his eyes, and his dressing-gown floated in the wind 
like a rag-bag out for a holiday. 

‘*Qh, I’se mighty glad to see yer, Mah’sr Harry !” 
said he, pulling at his horse’s bridle in such a way 
as to make him nearly run into Selim and Harry, 
who, however, managed to avoid him and the rest 
of the cavalcade by moving off to the other side of 
the road. 

‘*] was jist a-thinkin’ uv gittin’ off and lettin’ ’em 
go "long they own se’ves. I never seed sich hosses 
fur twistin’ up and pullin’ crooked. I spected to 
have my neck broke mor’ ’n a-dozen times. I 
never was so disgruntled in all my bom days, 
Mah’sr Harry. Whoa dar, you yaller hoss! Won't 
you take a-hold, Mah’sr Harry, afore dey’re de 
death uv me ?” 

The old man had certainly got the horses into a 
mixed-up condition. One of them was beside the 
horse he rode, two were behind, and one was 
wedged in partly in front of these in such a way that 
he had to travel sidewise. The bridle of one horse 
was tied to that of another, so that Uncle Braddock 
Ied them all by the bridle of the horse by his side. 
This was tied to his long cane, which he grasped 
firmly in his left hand. 
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Harry jumped down from Selim, and, tying him 
to the fence, went over to the assistance of Uncle 
Braddock. As he was quite familiar with horses, 
Harry soon arranged matters on a more satisfactory 
footing. He disentangled the animals, two of 

_which he proposed to take charge of himself, and 
then, after making Uncle Braddock lengthen his 
stirrups, and lead both his horses on one side of 
him, he fastened the other two horses side by side, 
mounted Selim, and started back for Akeville, 


cade. 


The old negro was profuse in his thanks; but in ° 


the’ middle of his protestations of satisfaction, Harry 
suddenly interrupted him. 

‘“Why, look here, Uncle Braddock! Where 
did you get these horses? These i are the horses 
George Mason stole.” 

‘‘To be sure they is,” said Uncle Braddock. 
‘“What would I be a-doin’ wid ’em ef they 
was n't?” 

‘*But how did you get them? Tell me about 
it,” said Harry, checking the impatient Selim, who, 
now that his head was turned homeward, was 
anxious to go on with as much expedition as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

‘* Why, ye see, Mah’sr Harry,” said the old man, 
‘*]T was up at Miss Maria’s; she said she’d gi’ me 
" some pieces of caliker to mend me wrapper. I put 
’em in me pocket, but I ’spects they ’s blowed out; 
and when I was a-comin’ away fru de woods, right 
dar whar ole Elick Potts used to hab his cabin, — 
reckon you nebber seed dat cabin; it was all 
tumbled down ’fore you was born,—right dar in 
the clarin I seed five horses, all tied to de trees. 
*Lor’s a massy!’ I said to mesef, ‘is de war 
come agin?” Fur I nebber seed so many hosses in 
de woods sénce de war. An’ den while I was 
a-lookin’ roun’ fur a tree big enough to git behind, 
wrapper an’ all, out comes Mah’sr George Mason 
from a bush, an’ he hollers, ‘ Hello, Uncle Brad- 
~ dock, you come a-here.’ An’ then he says, ‘ You 
aint much, Uncle Braddock, but I guess you'll 
do!’ An’ I says, ‘ Don’t b’lieve I’ll do, Mah’sr 
George, fur you know I can’t march, an’ I nebber 
could shoot none, an’ I got de rheumertiz in both 
me legs and me back, and no jint-water in me 
knees,—you can’t make no soldier out er me, 
Mah’sr George.’ And then he laughed, an’ says, 
‘You would make a pretty soldier, dat’s true, 
Uncle Braddock. But I don’t want no soldiers; 
what I want you to do is to take these horses home.’ 
‘To where?’ says I. ‘To Akeville,’ says Mah’sr 
George. An’ he did n't say much more, neither; 
for he jist tied dem horses all together and led ’em 


out into a little road dat goes fru de woods dar, an’ 


he put me on de head horse, an’ he says, ‘ Now, go 
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followed by Uncle Braddock and his*reduced caval- : 
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‘long, Uncle Braddock, an’ ef anything happens to 
dem hosses you ’ll have to go to jail fur it. So, 
look out!’ An’ bress your soul, Mah’sr Harry, 1 


did have to look out, fur sich a drefful time as I did 
have, ’specially wid‘ dat yaller hoss, I mepeer did 


? 
s 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE COUNCIL. 


))\ HEN Harry’s mother heard that he 
x¢, had gone off to try and meet tiic 
horse-hunters she was quite anxious 
about him. 

But Mr. Loudon laughed at her 
fears. 

‘‘If there had been the slightest 

danger,” he said, ‘‘ of course I would 
not have allowed him to go. But I 
was glad he wanted to go. A young- 
ster of his age ought to have a dis- 
position to see what is going on and to take part, 
too, for that matter. I had much rather find it 
necessary to restrain Harry than to push him. 
You must n’t want to make a girl of him. You 
would only spoil the boy and make a very poor 
girl.” 
Mrs. Loudon made no reply. She thought her 
husband was a very wise man; but she took up 
her key basket and went off to the pantry with an 
air that indicated that she had Ydeas of her own 
upon the subject in question. 

' Kate had no fears for Harry. She had unbound- 
ed faith in his good sense and his bravery, if he 
should happen to get into danger. 

The fact is, she was quite a brave girl herself; 
and brave people are very apt to think their friends 
as courageous as themselves. 

When Harry and Uncle Braddock reached the 
village they found several of the older inhabitants 
on the store porch, and they met with an enthusi- 
astic reception. 

And when, later in the afternoon, most of the 
men who had gone out after George Mason, re- 
turned from their unsuccessful expedition, the dis- 
cussion in regard to Mason’s strange proceeding 
grew very animated. Some thought he had only 
intended to play a trick; others that he had been 
unable to get away with the horses, as he had hoped 
to do when he had taken them. 

But nobody knew anything about the matter ex- 
cepting George Mason himself, and he was not 
there to give the village any information. 

As for Harry, he did not stay long to hear the 
discussions at the store. 

His. mind was full of a much more ‘important 
matter, and he ran off to find Kate. He wanted 
to talk over his latest impression with her. 
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When he reached the house, where his appear- 
ance greatly tranquilized his mother’s mind, he 
found Kate in the yard under the big catalpa-trees, 
always a favorite place of resort in fine weather. 

‘*Qh, Harry!” she cried, when she saw him, 
‘‘ did they find the horses?” 

‘*No,” said Harry; ‘‘ they did n’t find them.” 

“Oh, what a pity! And some of them were 
borrowed horses. Tony Kirk had Captain Case- 
by’s mud-colored horse. I don’t know what the 

captain will do without him.” 

Qh, the captain will do very well,” said Harry. 

‘But he can’t do very well,” persisted Kate. 
‘*It’s the only horse he has,in the world. One 
thing certain, they can’t go to church.” 

Harry laughed at this, and then he told his sister 
all about his meeting with Uncle Braddock. But 
while she was wondering and surmising in regard 
to George Mason’s strange conduct, Harry, who 
could not keep his thoughts from more important 
matters, broke in with: 

“But, I say, Kate, I’ve made up my mind 
about the telegraph busincss. There must be a 
company, and we ought to plan it all out before we 
tcll people and sell shares.” 
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‘* That ’s right,” cried Kate, who was always 
ready for a plan. ‘ Let ’s do it now.” 

So, down she sat upon the ground, and Hany 
sat down in front of her. 

Then they held a council. 

‘*In the first place, we must have a President,” - 
said Harry. 

‘* That ought to be you,” said Kate. 

““Yes,” said Harry, ‘I suppose I ought to be 
President. And then we must have a Treasurer, 
and | think you should be Treasurer.” 

‘* Yes,” said Kate, ‘‘that would do very well. 
But where could I keep the money ?” 

‘*Pshaw!” said Harry. ‘‘It’s no use to bother 
ourselves about that. We'd better get the money 
first, and then see where we can put it. I reckon 
it ll be spent before anybody gets a chance to 
steal it. And now then, we must have a Sccre- 
tary.” 

‘*How would Tom Selden do for Secretary ?” 
asked Kate. 
‘*QOh, he is n’t careful enough,” answered Harry. 
‘I think you ought to be Secretary. You can 

write well, and you ’ll keep everything in order.” 

‘“ Very well,” said Kate, ‘‘1’ll be Secretary.” 


(Te be continued.) 
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N’était-ce pas malheurcux? Autrefois on se ser- 
vait d’elle pour aller a I’¢glise chaque dimanche, 
pour patiner sur I’ctang les jours de la semaine, ct 
méme en dernicr licu elle allait a l’école tous les 
matins, ct elle était trouvée sur tous les petits cha- 
peaux pimpants dans le cabinet de toilette, avec 
les ailes et les pompons. Mais maintenant, helas ! 
elle a disparu du turban dcpouillé de Gertrude et 
elle git abandonneée sur le plancher au milicu de 
débris, ct—serait-ce vrai? oui, elle devait étre 
balayée avec les débris et dans une autre minute 
jetéc dans le poele. 

‘‘ Tout est fini,” soupira la pauvre petite plume 
rouge. 

Mais au mcme moment la petite Kitty accourut 


et jeta les yeux sur la caissc ou Ctaient contenues | 


les balayures. 

“‘Oh! arrétez, Norah!” cria-t-elle, ‘‘je veux 
cette plume, je la veux pour le chapeau de ma 
poupée. Elle va se marier.” 


Ainsi fut sauvéc la plume rouge et fut-elle portée 
par une mariée. Celle-ci la porta a sa noce, elle la 
porta dans son tour de promenade, et quand son 
mari devint soldat, il la porta aussi sur son kepi 
pendant la grande revuc. 

‘‘Et maintenant,” dit la petite Kitty, "je vals 
prendre la plume et la rendre bonne a €crire.  Pre- 
cisément elle m’a I’gir d’étre une petite plume d’oie 
rouge ect je sais que grand-pére peut en faire une 
plume a ccrire.” 

En effet, le grand-pére le pouvait et il le fit; 
vous n’avez jamais vu de toute votre vie une aussi 
jolie petite plume rouge. 

“‘Maintenant il vous faut écrire une lettre avec 
cette plume,” prononga le grand-pére. 

Kitty écrivit donc une petite lettre en droites 
lignes et avec la ponctuation et I’envoya en basa 
Norah dans la cuisine. Norah expédia une réponse 
par Phil, le petit frére de Kitty. La réponse 
était une tartine aux pommes qui venait de sortir 


ST 
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du four; les enfants s’assirent dans un coin et firent 
honneur 4 la collation, car ils mangérent tout. 

‘‘ Montons maintenant au grenier,” proposa Phil. 

Ils se mirent aussitot a réunir les jouets, les 
poupées, les boules, les plats, les trompettes, les 
voitures et tous les objets servant de jouets qu’ils 
purent trouver, y compris la petite plume rouge. 
Ils montérent ensuite gaiement au grenier et choi- 
sirent pour champ de leurs manceuvres une grande 
place de plancher inoccupé qui était éclairé par une 
etroite lucarne. e 

La ils formérent des rues et batirent des maisons 
avec des blocks. Lés poup¢tes logeaient dans les 
maisons, et tous les animaux de l’arche de Noe 
paissaient dans les rues. 

“Voici un petit pin rouge!” s’ecria Phil saisissant 
la plume rouge et la plantant solidement dans une 
simple fente du plancher. 

Ainsi maintenant elle était un petit pin rouge, 
et comme elle se sentait fi¢re! Le chameau et 
Veléphant allérent s’<ppuyer contre elle, et un long 
defilé de soldats de fer-blanc eut lieu tout autour 
tandis que Kitty et Phil embouchaient les trom- 
pettes. 

‘* Kitty ! Kitty ! descendez!” cria une voix ré- 
jouie du pied des escaliers ; ‘‘ votre maman dit que 
vous pouvez venir chez moi pour prendre le thé! ” 

‘‘Oh! c’est Nettie Haven!” répondit Kitty qui 
ne se sentait pas de joie; ‘‘elle veut que j’aille 
chez elle pour prendre le thé! Voila! j’emporte 
les poupées, et vous prendrez le reste, Phil!” 
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Kitty descendit les escaliers en courant pour aller 
trouver son amie; pendant ce temps Phil, allant 
plus lentement que sa sceur, se chargeait les bras 
des blocks, des soldats et des animaux, mettait les 
boules dans ses poches et prenait les trompettes 
dans sa bouche. II suivit ensuite Kitty, mais il 
oublia d’emporter le petit pin rouge. 

Celui-ci est donc resté au grenier et a attendu. 
Il a attendu toute la nuit et le jour suivant, toute 
la semaine et la semaine suivante, mais les enfants 
ne sont pas venus. 

Il se trouve encore 14 un petit pin rouge seul de- 
bout au milieu d’une plaine aride. 

Il se tient la debout et pense a la vie. Autrefois 
il était une blanche plume dans l’aile d’un coq 
‘“‘bantam ” et s’agitait avec fierté dans la basse- 
cour. I] subit ensuite de grands changements, de- 
vint une plume rouge dans une aile rouge et 
voyagea partout sur le chapeau de Gertrude. Puis 
de changement en changement il est arrivé que sa 
destinée est maintenant d’¢tre un petit pin aban- 
donné dans un désert. : 

Mais il n’en sera pas toujours ainsi: avant long- 
temps les joyeux enfants monteront au _ grenier: 
pour se livrer de nouveau a leurs jeux, et vous 
pouvez étre certains qu’ils ne laisseront plus long- 
temps cette plume rouge debout dans la fente. Ses 
aventures seront 4 recommencer; ainsi ce qu’elle 
a de mieux a faire, c’est de se tenir tranquille tandis 
qu’elle le peut, et d’en profiter pour se livrer a la 
méditation. 
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